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PREPALORY/ NOTE. 


It was Mr. Dawson’s custom, as the day came 
round yearly on which the building called the 
Church of the Saviour was first opened for public 
worship, to turn from the more immediate and 
habitual subjects of daily life and duty, and to run 
over, in a masterly summary, the chief ecclesias- 
tical, theological, and socially religious doings of 
the year, abroad and at home. 

It has been found impossible, from the very 
brief notes which he made, (chiefly quotations 
intended to be introduced,) and from the few and 
imperfect records by his hearers, to make anything 
like a connected series of them for this volume. 
Therefore the first and the twenty-fifth only, as 


representative reports, are inserted. 


x Prefatory Note. 





The five sermons on the Study of the Scriptures 
were preached many years ago; but a report is 
extant of a recent one on the same subject, going 
over the same ground in the same direction. 

The sermon on War was occasioned by the 
Crimean War, in 1854, and is nearly verbatvm. 

The one on Seeking a Sign is inserted in this 
volume because the report of it was found lying 
among the papers intended for publication, a 
request. having been signed by several members 
of the congregation that it should be printed. 

If some of Mr. Dawson’s older friends should 
miss from this first series the sermons which fol- 
lowed their favourite Prayers, they must remember 
that these were the “views” which he gloried in 
spreading abroad; and these were the glowing 
arguments by which they themselves were guided 
through the mazes of doubt, and which gave them 
a firm foothold on the Way to Eternal Life, while 
the “wood, hay, and stubble” of the theologians 
were shifting and shrivelling beneath their tread. 


There are those now, of a younger generation, 
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who, breaking out from the old fenced ways of 
the “sects,” are wearying for the same gentle 
yet steady guidance. 

The next series is to contain recollections and 
reports of those sermons on Every-day Life, which, 
after we, his people, had found out the true bond 
of union for ourselves as a religious community— 
the Service of Man for the Sake of God—we sought 


after as our best assistance in the task. 
oo BD: 
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THE DEMANDS OF THE AGE UPON 
THE CHURCH 


eT SNS 





A DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED ON THE OPENING OF THE 
CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR, BIRMINGHAM, 
August 8th, 1847. 

“Be ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that is in -you with 
meekness and fear: having a good conscience ; that, 
whereas they speak evil of you, as of evildoers, they 


may be ashamed that falsely accuse your good con- 
versation in Christ.”—1 PETER iii. 15, 16. 


IT would be an affectation to deny that, in opening 
this House of GOD, we are expected to give some 
account of the principles and bond of Christian 
union advocated by us. For these principles we 
claim not novelty; it being but idle in such 
matters to demand whether the thing be new— 
far better diligently to seek whether it be true. 


&> B 
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Refusing to enter into any historical inquiry touch- 
ing their novelty, let us see whether our principles 
are based upon truths, which, like their Source, 
know “no variableness, neither the shadow of 
turning.” To give “a reason for the faith that is 
in us” is now to be our object ; and in so doing 
we would entreat your very patient attention while 
we state certain first principles, which must be 
clearly seen and understood, in order that on them 
may be based that idea of the Church which it is 
for us here to proclaim, and, we trust, long to 
defend. 

The difference between the Christian Religion 
and the Christian Church must be plain to you. 
Religion treats of the relation of finite and 
changeable Man to the infinite and unchange- 
able God. The Christian Religion, or the eter- 
nal idea of God touching Man, revealed in and 
through Christ, for the instruction of men to the 
end of time, changes not; it is the doctrine of 
the Eternal, the Immutable, and the Infinite. 
The Christian Church, on the other hand, is a 
provision for the application of these immutable 
doctrines to a mutable and changing state. The 
Christian Religion is a medicament for those 
who are sick, administered by One who changes 
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not in power or will; but administered to men 
who exhibit the great disease of humanity with 
a thousandfold different symptoms, with every 
variation that time, place, and circumstance can 
possibly cause in them. Religion is a great im- 
mutable thing ; the Church is the means of apply- 
ing it to mutable men. You have to be cured. 
The faith is to cure you; but inasmuch as you 
have the Changeless to be applied to the Varying, 
necessarily will the intermediate thing—the means 
—change and vary too. 

Ever in history will you find this the case. The 
religion given to men through Moses had in it a 
certain amount of old and unchanging spiritual 
truth. To this the Mosaic dispensation stood in 
the relation of a means, an outward dress, to be 
laid aside, when it had served its end, by the same 
power and authority that gave it. 

Religion needs to be clothed. Everything with 
which we have to do must appear in an outward 
garb. In everything “the Word” must “become 
flesh.” “Flesh and blood cannot see God; ” “man 
cannot look upon God and live;” all that is 
spiritual must consent to clothe itself in form ; 
everything concerning God must condescend to 
take upon itself a dress borrowed from the earthly. 


4 
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Such is the theory of the outward, the formal, 
the earthly, in all ages; it is the finding of the 
most suitable vestment in which to clothe un- 
changing spiritual truths and ideas. 

The Christian Church is the means through 
which immutable spiritual truths are applied to an 
ever-shifting and varying state of things. The 
means must change too. The Church must vary 
and alter in its constitution, in its methods, in 
its services, in its bonds; but remember that 
the Spiritual is nowise affected by a change in 
vesture. When God’s finger rent asunder the veil 
of the Temple, and exposed to the gaze of the 
common people at Jerusalem those holy things 
which none but priests might before behold, then 
did God thereby proclaim for all time this truth— 
that when the Spiritual is let or hindered by any 
form, however beautiful or sacred, the time is come 
for a strong hand to rend in sunder those rags 
of form that hide the Spirit, and to let forth to 
the gaze and knowledge of the common people 
those thrice-holy things by which alone they can 
be saved. 

' It is told in the Old Testament Scriptures that 
a brazen serpent was set up on high, and that 
by looking thereon the people were cured of a 
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grievous malady. This serpent was laid up in the 
Temple by the order of God. Here, then, was 
a relic in remembrance of a great deliverance. 
But in after times the truth was forgotten, and the 
mere outward symbol came to be worshipped. It 
began as arelic; it ended as an idol. What was 
to be done? One of the great iconoclasts whom 
God sends into the world to do such work, came 
forth, and, seizing on the serpent, dashed it in 
pieces, and with a look of scorn pronounced it 
to be “ Nehushtan!” a piece of brass. 

Thus must symbols be destroyed, that the Spirit 
of Truth may not be hidden from men. 

The Church, with its forms, is the vesture in which 
everlasting ideas clothe themselves ; the means by 
which certain truths are to be applied to your in- 
struction and cure; these means must vary as times 
and circumstances change. 

Here remember that means in themselves have 
no worth whatever, except as they can serve to 
bring about an end. The Christian Church is 
worth nothing but as a scaffold by which to erect 
a nobler building. The visible Church itself is not 
the end. The soul is higher. The Holy Ghost 
would dwell rather in the heart than in any out- 
ward temple whatsoever. Means in themselves, I 
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repeat, have no beauty, no worth, except in so far 
as, by careful adaptation, they conduce to a desired 
end. 

We find, then, first, immutable spiritual truths ; 
secondly, confessedly mutable forms and means of 
application. This has been admitted by all; for 
all the Churches, however much they may protest 
against it, have suffered change. 

We appeal to the New Testament for the rule of 
change. It is contained in few words— 


“ And it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 


There is the rule for all Church government 
and ecclesiastical change whatsoever— 


“Tt seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 


Jesus Christ founded no order of deacons. The 
early Church at first had no deacons. Was it 
given forth by revelation that there should be 
deacons? Verily, no. Clamorous widows wanting 
relief, and their friends raising party cries, come 
to the Apostles, and, in the midst of their preach- 
ing, sadly trouble them: they originated the order 
of deacons. 

God accepted it and blessed it; but mark the 
principle. A new necessity, brought about by a 
changed state, led to the introduction into the 
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Christian Church of a new order of men. “It 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost azd to Us.’ Men 
needed it—God blessed it; the necessity dictated 
it—the blessing made it holy. The necessities of 
men always dictate the form and supply the vesture 
in which spiritual truth clothes itself. 

That the New Testament lays down a specific 
form of Church government is commonly held, but 
seldom proved. In the New Testament, the 
Episcopalian finds Episcopacy ; the Presbyterian 
stands up stoutly for Presbyterianism, and is sure 
that the Apostles were for a Presbytery; the 
Independent loudly maintains that nought but 
Independency can possibly be found in the Holy 
Book. 

Since all these forms of Church government are 
professedly found in the New Testament, there 
arises the question, perplexing to simple hearts— 
Are they all there? Yes, and No. All poten- 
tially—not all actually. 

The New Testament is not a plan of government 
or code of formule ; it is the giving forth of certain 
eternal truths, which are suffered to be clothed in 
such vesture as seems good to the wisdom of holy 
men, to whom is promised for ever a certain divine 
inspiration and spiritual presence of Christ; for 
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“Lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world!” 

Those who maintain that the Bible gives a 
stereotyped set of forms and rules and regimen, 
and those who, finding this inadequate, look 
to tradition and bygone Church decrees as the 





authoritative lawgivers, wrong the Spirit. By both 
is it maintained, not in set words, but yet in effect 
and reality, that there is not an ever-dwelling Spirit 
of God in the world ; that there is no living Spirit 
at work among us now; but that we must be 
dependent on the Bible or tradition; that once 
there was a Holy Spirit in the world, and it taught 
men, but that fact lies eighteen hundred years 
behind us, and if we would be right we must look 
back to it, or listen for the faint echo of that 
ancient spiritual teaching. 

The Churches, though thus resisting change, 
have changed from time to time. The Roman 
Church has always suffered change; it has called 
its councils together, on purpose to change; and it 
has a consistent theory of change. It says, “The 
Holy Spirit dwells with us; our Church is in- 
fallible. What it decrees to-day is as valid and 
true as what was decreed by the Apostles, or the 
Lord.” We accept the Roman doctrine on this 
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point, but without its exclusive application: we 
believe, with all our hearts, that ever in the Catholic 
—the universal—Church of God dwells the wise 
Spirit, teaching men how to change. The Roman 
Church grants that change in the outward form is 
sometimes necessary, may be had, and ought to be 
had. 

The Anglican Church also admits it; nay, must 
admit it every time Parliament meets. This 
assembly of men, (who may be Deists or Atheists,) 
has power, by voting, not only to change the forms 
of that Church, but to blot out a part of its creed, 
—to say to it, “Yesterday you believed this; to- 
morrow you must believe that!” 

I need not point to Dissent. It had its birth 
in the very principle we advocate. The Puritan 
fathers of this land stood up and said, “Your 
forms of Church government here have now 
become a lie to humanity and to the faith. Your 
Church is an image that must be broken.” Those 
strong and mighty men broke in pieces the form 
of the ecclesiastical power of the time, and let the 
Spirit of God go free again in the earth. 

I need not go through the Churches, to show 
that all of them accept our principle. 

What is it, then? That, at any time in the world’s 
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history, when it seems necessary to devout and 
Christian men that an existing form and institu- 
tion, through and by which the spiritual and ever- 
during truths of the Christian faith are taught to 
Man, should be changed, they have the right and 
the power to make a change, and the likelihood of 
God’s blessing upon them in effecting such change, 
of form or ceremony, custom or institution. So 
long as they lay not an unhallowed finger upon 
aught of the ever-during truth of God, so long as 
they preach “Christ and him crucified,” so long 
have they the right, if need so require, to modify, 
to alter, to. remodel, or even utterly to annihilate 
the existing method, vesture, robe, or garment of 
spiritual truth; the particular dialect in which, to 
the age in which this change comes, it is custom- 
arily spoken. 

The question for us to consider is this—Is 
there a change needed in this country now? Is 
the time come for making such a change ? 

But let us leave the question for a while, and 
travel to a distance. We want an idea of a 
Church; because, if we can determine the ideal, 
we then have a standard by which to try the exist- 
ing Churches. If the existing Church comes not 
up to the ideal of a Church formed by the wise 
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and good, then is the time come for a change. 
Where, then, shall wise men find an idea of the 
Church? They must look for it from the im- 
mutable side. They must also look for it from 
the mutable or changeable side. The idea of the 
Church must be learned from the truth of God, 
from the condition of human nature, and from the 
peculiar necessities of the age; and if these three 
be neglected, you will not have a true idea of the 
Church. 

God, and His truth, the immutable doctrines 
of the Spirit, must teach somewhat of the idea 
of the Church; because the Church has to apply 
these things to man. Human nature must teach 
us much concerning the Church; because no 
Utopian idea of a Church can do for man. We 
are not perfect men; far from it. We be not all 
sages ; none of us has much knowledge, truth, or 
wisdom. We could construct, perhaps, a beautiful 
theory of the Church, in which we should need 
for preachers the archangels of heaven, and for 
ministers, flaming spirits of zeal and fire; the idea 
might be faultless and complete, but it would be 
the Church of the faithful in the far land, in the 
world to come. That will not do for man. We 
must have a Church that will condescend to us 
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men of low estate ; it must reach our sympathies. 
We cannot have angels in this world; we cannot 
awaken an enthusiasm for them; we may gaze 
upon them in wonder and admiration; but can 
scarcely love them too. We could stand looking 
at them with awe and reverence, with our shoes from 
off our feet, but we could not take them home with 
us to our houses or our hearts, for we should say, 
“We are sinful men, and are not worthy that holy 
feet should cross the threshold of our hearts or 
homes.” No; we want a Church like the Master, 
with weary feet and weeping eyes ;—a Church that 
shall lay aside all splendour, and go with the poor 
man, and sit down with him as Christ did with 
Zaccheus the taxgatherer, and be a “friend of 
publicans and harlots and sinners,’ as he was in 
Jerusalem of old. We want a Church that will 
bear the cross, that will be poor; a Church that 
will be self-denying ; that, like the Master, if need 
be, shall say, “The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay his head.” 

The immutable part, the unchanging Spirit, will 
teach us somewhat of the idea of the Church. At 
any rate it will lay down this check—that your 
Church must be suitable, and capable of applying, 
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without let or hindrance, alteration or change, the 
immutable and pure doctrines of God and Christ. 
We know that for humanity there is now a world- 
wide religion ; the religion, not of the Greek or 
Jew, the rich, or the poor, or the sage, but the 
religion for Zan ; the religion for human nature. 
Christianity is the religion of God and Man; if we 
know the Christian religion, we know that it teaches 
what God wills and what humanity requires. 

As our present object is to find that which may 
and must be changed, we pass at once to the third 
source, from which to learn the idea of the Church, 
(not of the past, nor of the future, but the Church 
of to-day)—the peculiar wants of the age in which 
we live. 

And I say that this must take a large part 
in the matter. Prove to me by multitudinous 
texts that the early Apostles were Episcopalians ; 
or prove that they were Presbyterians, or Inde- 
pendents. What then? You have settled a fact, 
antiquarian-wise. We will admit the. fact, and 
passon. There is no more necessity that all the 
Churches of Christ should now be governed after 
the same fashion, than that in every country there 
should be republicanism, or aristocracy, or demo- 
cracy. Nations at different times have need of 
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different forms of government. A childlike nation 
may need a strong government. Like a child, it 
wants the strong, firm hand to rule over it, and but 
little reasoning. A nation emerging from barbarism 
must have a strong government ; centurion-law for 
those who need it, which saith, “Go, and he goeth ; 
Come, and he cometh.” So with the Church, It 
may want one form of government in one age, and 
another in another; and until men are prepared— 
which they never are—to say that the Apostolic 
precedent is an ever-binding rule, and to act accord- 
ingly, we can but take everything of mere exter- 
nalism which you prove out of the New Testament, 
as historical fact, not necessarily binding upon the 
devout, who have authority to change forms, 

Let us turn, then, to the wants of the age in 
which we live. 

The first great necessity, at this moment, is 
that its Church should in nowise whatsoever 
limit, hinder, or make difficult, full FREEDOM OF 
THOUGHT. 

Now that so many are educated, and have 
begun to think for themselves, the variety in 
opinion is great—to some minds alarmingly great. 

Remember, there are three states which men 
will pass through. When all are very ignorant, the 
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chances are that all will think very much alike, if 
they think at all; when all are partially educated, 
that no two will think alike; when all shall be 
fully educated, the probability is that all will think 
alike again. But confound not the first state with 
the third: mistake not the dull uniformity of 
ignorant men for the enlightened uniformity of 
sages. Mistake not the opinion of the world for 
this: confound not what it once thought of 
astronomy, for instance, when all thought was 
fettered, with the middle state of diversity of 
opinion, when men had begun to think about it; 
or with the third and full state, when from the 
fulness of knowledge all will think alike again. 
We are in the middle, or transition state; our 
eyes are opened, we are becoming educated, we 
are beginning to think; and I expect that the 
multiplicity of opinions in the matter of theology 
will, for some years to come, greatly increase. 
Already there are scarcely two of you who think 
alike throughout. Careful pains are taken to 
make you think alike, or say that you do; but 
such is not the fact. We want, then, such a bond 
of Church union and form of Church govern- 
ment as will give you thorough freedom of 
thought ;—as shall suffer all to think as best they 
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can and may concerning the great truths sub- 
mitted to them. 

We shall return to this subject hereafter ; let us 
now pass on to another great want of our time, 
and that is UNITY. 

The heart of this modern age is sighing for 
oneness of spirit, for reconcilement and unity. 
Men of science are lifting up their prayer that 
the hostile distinctions between mind and matter, 
distinctions which degrade now spirit, now matter, 
may cease; that those weary philosophical battles 
between materialism and spiritualism, between 
material science and metaphysics, may be at 
an end. We see a struggling towards unity in 
the effort to connect and unite the sciences with 
religion. The great wish of thoughtful minds is 
to show how everything coming forth from One, 
tends again to unity, strives to complete the circle ; 
and that this world, with its multiform phenomena, 
and varied colours and forms, is but one great 
thought, spoken by One great God, “in whom 
there is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 

Again, in life, in matters of political life, is not 
the struggle the same? Are not men sick and weary 
of the old parties? Are they not sick to the soul 
of the watchwords, ribbons, badges, of one kind or 
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another, by which men have been shut out from 
the full truth, in order that a narrow party spirit 
might prevail? If any man had to state the 
peculiar characteristic of the age, would he not 
proclaim it to be a struggle for unity—unity of 
the best men for the best ends, notwithstanding 
minor and necessary differences? Is there not a 
struggle to re-unite fart with faith? Is there not 
a struggle of all great thinkers to preach the 
doctrines of reconciliation, not in religion only, 
but in art, in science, in politics, and in daily 
life ? 

There is a longing in the present age for free- 
dom and for unity. I have carefully put the two 
things side by side, full freedom and unity; not 
arbitrarily, for they are inseparably linked and 
united. The beautiful spirit of unity comes forth 
out of freedom; in full freedom alone can true 
unity be gained. 

The present age wants also a Church that shall 
teach the great doctrine of BROTHERHOOD and 
EQUALITY. None of you will mistake what I 
mean when I say equality. I mean not that 
absurd and wicked doctrine which demagogues 
have taught the people, when by evil, envious 


passion and destructive means, they seek an 
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equality of having, independent of an equality of 
being—uniform wages without uniform work. 
Such theories should have corresponding outward 
symbols, and these teachers of equality should 
devise means for securing oneness of stature, 
uniformity of complexion, and sameness of obesity. 
Means, too, should be taken that the equality of 
to-day should not be lost in the renewed differences 
of to-morrow. May God grant that I sleep in my 
quiet grave before the world puts on the sickly 
garb of stiff and wearisome uniformity ; before it 
is reduced to one dead, dull level; before the 
pleasant hills shall cease to raise their heads, and 
the goodly fountains to flow, and all become one 
vast and sandy plain of dull and dreary mediocrity! 

No such doctrine do wise men teach; to no such 
state does the Gospel of Christ point; but to a 
certain equality in the duty and the rights of men ; 
—an equality of kindness, an equality of brother- 
hood, swallowing up all vain distinctions. The 
Church of Christ should not have ranks and grades 
of priests—all are priests; it should not have a 
proud hierarchy, to whom poor men dare not go; 
governors it may have, but no “lords over God’s 
heritage.” It should be a Church, not of clergy, 
but for and of the people, in which every man 
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should be worth as much as any other man, if not 
for his acquirements, at least for his humanity ; in 
which, however poor and ignorant a man might be, 
it should be remembered that he brought at least 
one precious offering to God’s altar—a heart to be 
purified, a soul to be made devout, an intellect to 
be enlightened; that he brought one more wor- 
shipper for God and one more lover for Man. We 
want, then, a Church in which there should be 
freedom, unity, and Christian equality. 

We want also an active, restless, and untiring 
Church, a Church of true propagandists ; a Church 
striving to make cease the painful contrasts that 
we everywhere behold—here a house, over-luxu- 
rious, abounding in wealth and ease and voluptuous 
indulgence ; and there a hovel, poor, dirty, and 
degraded, with inhabitants to correspond. We 
want a Church that all may enter; an approach- 
able Church ; a Church of refuge for the weary, of 
shelter for the poor, of solace for the sick, of help 
for the desolate, of tribuneship for the oppressed. 
We want it to be variable in its offices; to be 
adapted to each one’s necessities ; we want it to be 
an active, benevolent, philanthropic, physician-like 
Church ; that never will rest or seek for ease until 
the last sinner becomes a saint, until “the king- 
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doms of this-world” shall become “ the kingdoms 
of the Lord and of His Christ.” 

We want also a Church for the DOUBTERS. In 
nothing is there more necessity for reform than 
in this. Let me doubt now, and am I not 
damned? To doubt, in the world religious,—is it 
not to be condemned at once? To have one point 
of your creed shaken ever so little,—is it not to 
find friendship changed into dislike? Is it not to 
break local connexions and to change religious 
associations? Is it not to change the very guests 
that assemble in your own house? Nay, is it not 
to alienate and to destroy the friendships and the 
attachments of a long life ? 

We want a Church to which a man may come 
though he say, “I believe not yet that doctrine of 
your creed ;” and of which it is not for any one to 
close the door against him. We want a Church in 
which it shall not be dishonourable to doubt ; for 
doubting is evidence of thought, of desire, of 
earnestness. We want a Church modelled after 
Jesus Christ’s manner, when his materialist disciple 
Thomas refused to believe except he could touch 
and handle. He spoke no harsh word, did no 
unkind thing. Listen to his words—“ Reach 
hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and 
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reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side: 
and be not faithless, but believing.” Is this how 
the doubter would be treated now ? 

This we need: a Church where the doubter 
should be at home; wherein men may meet in 
peace and in communion, though they differ in 
opinion ; a Church where they will find no priest 
to condemn them if they believe not his creed ; 
where no friends will desert them because they 
find themselves obliged to desert a point or two 
of their earlier opinions: a Church where, if a 
man say, “Scarce as yet do I believe anything,” 
there shall be a warmer place found for him, 
a more lively sympathy felt for him, than if the 
circle of his belief were completed. What said 
Christ? “They that be whole need not a phy- 
sician, but they that are sick.” Too often do 
the Churches care most for those who are whole. 
The Church of the future (may God grant that it 
may be the Church of to-day !) will love the sick 
most, and heal them ; will care most for those who 
are least able to care for themselves; a “good 
Samaritan” Church, dismounting from its beast 
of comfort in order to set the weary, lost, and 
wounded in its place, that they may ride to succour 
and to shelter. 
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I do not pretend that I have given you all the 
wants that the Church should answer. Were I to 
do that, I should keep you here far too long; but 
I now come to the next point. This is a painful 
part of the subject, but from it we do not shrink. 

Do the Churches of to-day satisfy fully the 
wants we have named ? 

And, to prove to you the necessity of asking 
this question, let us advert to a fact or two. Sta- 
tistics show us that all the existing Churches and 
sects are on the decline. I will not trouble you 
with the figures, but refer you to their own docu- 
ments in proof of this.* 

Now, will any man stand up here and tell me 
that the religious spirit of this country is de- 
clining ? I ask you hoary-headed men,—TIs it less 
now than it was fifty years ago? Are we not 
better now than in the days when Byronic despair 
was rife, and scepticism and negation ruled? Are 
we not more devout than our fathers were ? 

Take the two facts side by side. In this land 
of England sects are on the wane. In this land 





* See Reports of Baptist Union, 1845; Methodist New 
Connexion Conference, 1845 ; Wesleyan Methodist Society 
Conference, 1845 ; Congregational Union, 1845 ; “The Pul- 
pit and the People,” by P. Rylands. 
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devoutness is on the increase. You can see what 
follows. More devoutness, less sectarianism; the 
Churches waning, the Church increasing ; the petty 
distinctions of sect sickly and yellow; the catholic 
faith reviving and looking glad. 

What is the inference? That there must be at 
this moment a large number of devout, religious 
men out of ecclesiastical connexion with any 
sect. Are there not many such here? Am I not 
certain that many of you have sighed for years 
because you have found that the sects gave you 
no welcome, no home? And yet you were devout. 

The peculiarity of the matter is this—that the 
free-thinkers of to-day are devout men; and that 
the free-thinkers of yesterday were not devout. 
The free-thinkers now are religious. The men who 
are most for the reform of the Church are in the 
Church now. The reformers of to-day are those 
who would reform the Church, because they love 
the Church ; not as those of yesterday, men stand- 
ing outside the Church, who, while professing to 
reform, wished to overthrow. There is, then, in 
this land at present, a large number of men,— 
religious, earnest-minded, and devout,—who neither 
do belong, nor wish to belong, to any of the exist- 
ing Churches or sects whatsoever. 
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Are those men to starve because they will 
not enter into the existing unions? Are they to 
pine at home in sad solitariness because they 
cannot find food for their spirit in the existing 
Churches? Assuredly not. Ishmael of old, put 
out from his father’s home, found, by heavenly 
guidance, a fountain in the desert, where he, too, 
might slake his thirst. And so for us. Ishmaels 
as some of us are, or must become, there is no 
necessity for us to suffer want in thisworld. Here, 
in this Book, is ever-living water; and it is right 
for us to gather together and to strengthen one 
another’s hands when men declare, “We will not 
have you, if you will not have our vestures.” 
Because we wear not their garments, is it right 
they should deem us unclothed? Because we 
hold not their creed, is it right that they should 
therefore conclude that we have no religion at 
all? Have we come out from existing sects 
through whim? This will be said; has been 
said. It has been asserted that we have left 
them from some dislike of authority; not 
because we differed from them in opinion, but 
because we loved not the constraint of authority. 
It is easy to abuse and to misrepresent. These 
things move us not ; they are an old tale; it is the 
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common fate of every good cause to be vilified and 
misunderstood. Nay; woe to the cause which is 
not abused ; for from this discipline must it gain 
strength. Will the oak tree stand firm if no winter 
winds -blow upon it? Does anything good in this 
world flourish without some abuse and misunder- 
standing? Verily, no! Prosperity is more dan- 
gerous to you than adversity. 1f there be any stuff 
in you at all; if there be any strength, any virtue, 
adversity will call it forth and bring it into 
healthful action. Prosperity has killed its tens 
of thousands, where adversity has killed but its 
thousands. 

We have not left the existing sects or Churches 
from mere whim or caprice, or from dislike of the 
constraint of authority. Nay, many of you never 
were in them; never belonged to any of them; 
and it cannot be said that you left them from 
whim, or impatience of control. 

Now, connect these things. That in this country 
there are at present many religious men who are 
dissatisfied with the existing state of its religious 
life; who yet believe that they have the right to 
seek, and the power to find, a Church more suited 
to their wants. 

They have no wish to destroy the existing 
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Churches, they merely claim the right to make, 
or assist in making one more attempt to teach the 
truth, to be allowed to meet the wants of the 
younger race of this country; they wish to meet 
the necessities of these faithful and devout men 
who are out of ecclesiastical relations with exist- 
ing sects. Why want something new? 

Here comes the necessity of asking, Do existing 
things satisfy those ideas of the Church I have 
previously given you? Have we in this land, at 
this moment, freedom? Outward freedom we may 
have; Jew Emancipation Bills, Roman Catholic 
Relief Bills, are passed; but that is but a small 
part of the matter. True, we are not burnt for 
heresy ; but is that all? Does a true man ask for 
nothing but to sit quietly at home? Is there any © 
soul-freedom ? Is there not such a thing as having 
the hands free and the intellect fettered ? May I 
not have liberty and licence to walk where I will, 
but not liberty and licence to think what I will? 
May I not be free from Government interference 
and yet not free from domestic espionage? Is it 
not possible that we may be free in one sense and 
yet be fettered slaves in a higher sense? It is so; 
and it is to the abolition of this form of slavery— 
slavery of thought—that we dedicate this place. 
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A man must have a calm, courageous spirit, to 
dare to think freely and to speak what he has 
thought. Need I point to households broken up ; 
to friendships gone; to the paltry meanness that 
takes from small tradesmen their little dealings, 
because they dare to think for themselves con- 
cerning religious doctrines? Need I speak of 
petty persecution, with its varying forms and 
phases? Could not many of us stand up here 
and tell a tale of such things? Do we not know 
that to doubt is to be “put out”? That with 
a majority of the sects, to be suspected of hete- 
rodoxy is far worse than to be suspected of sin? 
That seems a harsh saying ; but is it not true? I 
have known it. I have known more difficulties 
put in the way of one who righteously doubted, 
than of one who unrighteously sinned. To doubt 
is to shut ourselves out from Christian fellowship. 

Let us see how the case goes; let us take our 
own case, for why should we not refer to facts? A 
man shall enter a town, who is suspected to hold 
certain opinions. Certain people come to him; they 
hear him ; they love his words, for they bless their 
souls; they associate with him; they are kind to 
him, and he to them. By-and-by arises a small 
“perchance.” Some man, with an eagle eye for 
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orthodoxy, has detected in him an unsound point. 
It is whispered in the streets that some one had 
heard that another doubted or suspected that upon 
a certain theoretical point (where belief is worth 
but little) the man was not “sound.” Comes there 
no change? Are not the very same doctrines 
which before were approved and held dear, the 
very day after this suspicion arises, thought dan- 
gerous? Does it not put a blot upon everything 
he says or does? Is not the man worth less than 
he was the day before? Nay, if he speaks the 
same words which were thought before to be good, 
holy, and true, are they not to-morrow words of 
danger, and not to be received? Have they not 
lost all their charm and beauty? Nay, though they 
be Christ’s own words, they have been spoiled by 
such utterance, Is that manliness? Is that Christ- 
ianity? Is that freedom? A suspicion to blot 
everything! To change our mode and way and 
walk of life, because somebody has said that he 
has heard some one else say that he thinks we 
are not quite sound! I will not follow this subject 
into the recesses of private life. I will not show 
you (because too many would be pained in soul 
if they were to have the truth laid bare) how 
friendships old as your youth, how sympathies 
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large and warm, have been embittered, broken up 
and destroyed. And why? Because, forsooth, you 
did not feel that there was any necessity for you 
to think in every point and particular as your 
fathers did. Is this done by any one party alone 
in this land? No! It is done even by those who 
claim freedom for themselves, who think it their 
heritage and birthright. Ifa young man is sent to 
study at college, and in the course of his studies he 
sees right to change a single point of creed, they 
will have no more of him. They did not send him 
there to study the truth of God, but to learn how 
best to defend their creed; and when they find 
that he is not willing to come forth its defender in 
every point, they have no further use for him ; he 
is not what they want; this was not the purpose 
for which he was educated ; he may go, Is this 
freedom? Does this satisfy the idea of the modern 
age ? 

But let us pass from this painful subject, and 
ask, Whether the existing state of religious life in 
this country satisfies the idea of unity? We are 
thankful for every effort made for unity. We look 
upon such things as the Evangelical Alliance with 
a kindly feeling. They show a want, a desire for 
unity ; but do they manifest a power to satisfy this 
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want? Do they not say, Every man must think 
for himself; and then, Every man must think for 
himself, but he must take care to think what we 
say he ought to think? Is not this the spirit of 
much so-called union? This is not the unity we 
want. . 

Wherein, then, does the: present state of the 
religious life of this country fail to satisfy the 
want of unity? Inasmuch as, in almost all cases 
—for there are a few noble and honourable ex- 
ceptions—it has altogether a wrong bond of unity, 
It is the bond of unity of Opznzon, real or assumed. 
Alliances based upon unity of opinion will include 
more and more people, as men learn to drop in- 
significant dogmas ; but they will never show forth 
the unity of full freedom. We seek a union of free 
men, not held together by an outward bond ; not 
screwed up together by mechanism ; not kept from 
falling apart by any bond of Church government 
put round by authority like an iron ring; but 
united by a spiritual vitality and life, which keep 
the parts together by the in-flowing of the Spiritual 
behind them; the unity, not of a piece of mechanism, 
but of a free, living body. 

How beautiful the philosophy of the New Testa- 
ment is in this respect! Not a machine, grating 
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and wanting oil ; but a body “knit together” “ by 
joints and bands,” having nourishment ministered 
and supplied by one head—Christ; having one 
heart, one life-blood, the Spirit of God circulating 
throughout. 

The unity which the Evangelical Alliance asks 
for is that of men bound by the iron ring of 
authoritative, stereotyped opinion.. The unity we 
seek is that of free vitality, the unity of the Spirit, 
of independent men, brought together and kept 
together, not by a retrospective bond of sectarian 
opinion, but by oneness of spirit, and the pros- 
pective bond of a common aim and purpose. Is 
it not mournful to see how much goodly effort is 
wasted in sustaining “the cause and interest” ? 
Have we not, some of us, come out, because we 
were required to do more than we thought ought 
to be done, not to promote the truth, but to 
promote the interest of the sect? They would 
suffer us to work for God if we would work for 
their “cause and interest” too. Has not many 
a petty village in England its two or three meet- 
ing-houses? ‘Is it not a fact, that because the 
Independents have one, the Baptists and the 
Methodists must each put up another? Should 
the question of baptism have ever separated the 
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Church into two great sections, instituted two sets 
of expensive machinery, and made men to keep 
apart? Did time allow, 1 could bring you 
abundant quotations from the wise men of all sects, 
complaining of these things ; for, remember, they 
are not the accusations of a man standing outside. 
I have given you such passages ;—you had them 
last year; you shall have them again ;—in which 
the wise men of all sects are sending up their 
earnest desire that we may have more unity, less 
waste of effort, less rivalry in working for the 
“cause and interest,” and more effort for the truth. 

What is the result of this disunion ? Do not the 
working men, especially, of this country stand by 
in idle zonchalance, looking at the battle that is 
going on? Is it not the scoff and the scorn of the 
infidel philosopher to see religious people quarrel 
so bitterly? Is it not sad to see how many things 
are done that ought not to have been done, things 
which would not have been done were there unity 
instead of diversity of spirit? Do we not know 
some families that read none but Baptist books ; 
others, none but Unitarian tracts and writings ; 
many who, in their narrow notions of sacred litera- 
ture, study only the prophets of their own sect? 
They know nothing about others; they understand 
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them not; they desire not. to understand them. 
Nursed up in their own little, narrow apartment, 
they walk wearily round it, till they have left their 
footprints upon the stone of its floor. 

Should a wise man be brought up so? Shall 
I refuse to be taught by the holy words of Fenelon, 
because he belongs not to my sect or creed ? Shall 
Jeremy Taylor have written eloquently, and Chry- 
sostom of the ‘“‘golden mouth” have spoken and 
preached in vain for me, because I belong not to 
their communion? Verily,no! I accept with thank- 
fulness all the good that God sends me, come from 
where it will. I believe in good men of every Church. 
I see that there is unity recognized by existing 
sects, though not in form. You all feel it when 
you admire a man who holds friendly relations to 
those not of his own sect. I have found the most 
sectarian, when not thinking of his sect, rejoice at 
anything which tends to show unity among the 
religious. Try him; a strait member of a strait 
sect; take him in detail; ask him, Was Fenelon a 
Christian man or not? His answer will be, “A 
Christian man.” Was Jeremy Taylor a pious 
Christian? “I cannot deny it.” Was Wesley a 
devout follower of Christ? “Surely.” Was Calvin 
a holy believer? “Yes.” Was Bunyan a saint? 
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“Undoubtedly.” Was Channing a Christian? “It 
cannot be denied.” Are not these men all members 
of the Church of Christ? “I dare not say other- 
wise.” Are any of them shut out of Christ’s fold? 
“T dare not think so.” Why, then, you admit the 
matter ; unity is granted ; all these men, of diverse 
creeds, sitting down together in the holy Kingdom 
of God, to worship Him in unity of Spirit. 

What say we then? That this unity, already 
admitted in theory, it is now time zz this world to 
realize in form and in practice. I appeal to every 
one of you, why this unity, already admitted, 
should not be realized in an outward form ? 

Proclaim we, then, this idea. This is the Church 
of an outward and visible unity, an outward and 
visible manifestation of a long-felt, inner, invisible, 
spiritual union ; this puts into outward form what 
good men have long been thinking in their in- 
ward hearts. We want nota unity half ashamed 
and full of fear. We do not unite on the sly. 
We know that the duty of every sect, as a sect, 
(and we honour each in proportion as it does 
it) is to lift up its banner of peculiarity to the 
world, to rally round it; to preach its creed, 
to proclaim it, and to convert every man to its 
belief. Let the sects do their work, and may they 
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have God's blessing in doing it! But that is not 
our work. It is to lift up another banner ; it is to 
say to the world that men of different creeds and 
opinions may yet be members of the one Church 
of the faithful. Our great duty is not to preach 
the peculiarity of any sect, but the common quan- 
tity of the whole. The sects do right to maintain 
their peculiarities. We do right to submit them 
all to the divine alchemy of spirit and love, and 
out of their differences to extract their common 
quantity. What should this Church be? A still, 
into which should be put differences of theological 
opinion, of thought, and of form. What shall be 
the fire beneath this still? Unity of purpose, one- 
ness of heart, simplicity of soul, zeal for God and 
man. What shall be the result? Faith, spiritual 
unity, charity. We who now look so piebald and 
diverse, shall be found one in heart, one in spirit, 
aim, and end. 

Our great effort should be, not to war against 
the sects, not to be hostile to them ; rather to en- 
deavour to understand them, and to love them too; 
fully to accept from each what of truth it possesses, 
and to show that the differences between them by 
no means militate against their all being members 
of one Church, striving for one end. I believe 
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that our bond of unity is that which the wisest and 
best of every Church hold, though many neglect 
to proclaim this inward belief. The bond of unity 
of sects is a retrospective bond. One is continu- 
ally looking over the shoulder to see what Calvin 
did and said; and another is turning its back, not 
condescending to look at this age and its wants, 
to inquire, “ What said Wesley ?” And thus a re- 
trospective conservative bond keeps them in union. 

We must turn our faces to the people; ask of 
this nineteenth century what is its want; inquire 
of the young what they lack; say to the poor 
man, “What needest thou?” to the uninstructed, 
“What is thy necessity ?” Our looking back must 
be to Jesus Christ, the Author and Finisher of 
our faith; our looking up, to God, for the one 
Truth that cannot change; our looking forward, 
to the day when His will shall be “done on 
earth as it is done in heaven,” and when the 
“kingdoms of this world” shall become “the king- 
doms of the Lord and of His Christ.’ We must 
be bound together by a desire to effect certain 
things for the good of man and the glory of God; 
by a spirit of progression, rather than by a purpose 
to preserve certain creeds intact, certain forms or 
traditions, and externalities from modification or 
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change. The existing unions are, with few excep- 
tions, to keep something steady and fixed ; ours 
should be to obey the eternal law of progress. 
Let others strive to preserve: let us seek to im- 
prove. Let the sects endeavour to keep up their 
little systems of theology, in spite of the change of 
things. Let them still elevate credence over con- 
fidence, and confound the distinctions between the 
assent of the head and the trust of the heart, 
between the theologian and the divine. Let us 
subordinate theology to religion; teach what Faith 
truly is; and proclaim that divineness of Being is 
the end to be gained. May we never be found for- 
saking the truth of God; but may we always be 
ready to drop those fond fancies of man’s theology 
by which the simple truth has been hidden. 

We have no wish to keep up any particular 
theological system. The sects have. Let them 
do it faithfully, and, if the end be good, God 
will speed them in the doing of it. But let it 
be understood that the bond of union here is 
community of end and purpose; a oneness of 
aim; a desire to serve God and to love man; 
and let it be seen whether it be possible to 
give outward and objective form to that which 
the devout of all Churches have long felt—that 
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men of every Church and creed have been in 
vital union with “Christ the Head.” Let us try 
one more experiment for God and the truth. If 
we fail, it matters not; there is no harm done; 
we have done what we could. We have read of 
soldiers who, when they stormed a town, fell in the 
trenches, and of their bodies made a bridge by 
which their more successful comrades, coming after 
them, might pass safely over. So with us, in 
storming the fortress of bigotry, intolerance, and 
want of freedom,—if we fall, having struck but a 
few good blows for the cause of God and the truth, 
we shall be satisfied that other men, in more suc- 
cessful times, may come, and through our efforts 
gain a victory denied to us. In all labour there 
is profit. We shall not lack our reward. 

Our charge against existing things, then, is 
that they do not satisfy the wants of the age 
touching freedom of thought and touching unity. 
Our next charge is that they do not satisfy the 
age touching Christian equality. I need not point 
to some Churches with their priesthood, and show 
you how contrary to Christianity priesthood is, 
Let me quote Dr. Arnold’s strong language on this 
point :—“ This dogma, then, of a human priest- 
hood in Christ’s Church, appointed to administer 
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His sacraments, and thereby to mediate between 
God and man, from no reasonable or moral 
necessity, is a thing quite distinct from any ex- 
aggerated notion of the activity of government. 
It is not the excess of a beneficent truth ; but it 
is, from first to last, considering that it is addressed 
to Christians, who have their Divine Priest and 
Mediator already, a mere error ; and an error not 
merely speculative, but fraught with all manner of 
mischief, idolatrous and demoralizing ; destructive 
of Christ’s Church ; injurious to Christ and His 
Spirit ; the worst and earliest form of Antichrist.”* 

But where priesthood is not held, priestcraft 
sometimes remains. Equality may be practically 
violated where it is theoretically maintained. 

Take some Dissenting communities, and watch 
the conduct of the “leading men”; “ruling 
deacons” ; “influential men”; “liberal supporters” ; 
“men able to sustain the cause” ; “men who can 
advance the interest.” Verily, one would think it 
was a temple of money-changers! there is a Mam- 
monic sound about the thing. We feel as if 
amongst those who bought and sold in the Temple, 
and not amid the disciples of Jesus Christ. Must 
we not read out again to these modern Christians 





* Fragment on the Church, p. 19. 
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the severe description of the Apostle James— If 
there come into your assembly a man with a gold 
ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in also a 
poor man in vile raiment; and ye have respect to 
him that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto 
him, Sit thou here in a good place ; and say to the 
poor, Stand thou there, or sit, here under my foot- 
stool: are ye then not partial in yourselves, and 
are become judges of evil thoughts ?” 

So now, with a rich man; what making way for 
him, what opening of pews, and offering of seats, 
and handing of books; what chairmanships, 
presidencies, and deaconships are for him! The 
poor man in the Church, is he not told to “stand 
out of the way,” to “make way” for influential 
men? “Go thou to the other side; thou only 
bringest me a greasy penny ; make way for richer 
men, men of weight, men able to serve the cause 
and the interest more.” Some of us know the 
working of these things; we have been behind 
the scenes of modern religious life, and know its 
manceuvres too well to love them. We want more 
equality in this matter. We want that the poor 
man shall receive more care and attention ; though 
I believe, and say it in all sincerity, that there is a 
reform going on in every sect in this particular. 
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We must endeavour to awaken, in this age, a 
revived faith in an old characteristic of Christ. 
When they sent unto Him to know, “ Art thou the 
Christ?” what was the evidence He gave them? 
“The poor have the gospel preached unto them.” 
I have endeavoured to show that every reform that 
is worth anything begins at the bottom, and goes 
upwards ; and not, as is the fashion of the world, 
beginning at the top to go downward. All great 
reforms are earthborn; all great changes spring 
from the people; they must do so. 

This Church must be eminently the Church of 
the people. Its doctrines must be propounded 
thoughtfully to the common people; for depend 
upon it that a doctrine which the people cannot 
be made to understand, is worth but little. True, 
that for a certain period, a doctrine may have 
an esoteric form; but remember the Master’s 
words, “What I tell you in darkness, that speak 
ye in light; and what ye hear in the ear, that 
preach ye upon the housetops.” It is evidently 
a mistake to think that high truths cannot be 
made plain. If you say, “This is such an ab- 
struse doctrine that it is impossible to make the 
common people understand it,” then we say it 
may as well remain abstruse. The great test of 
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the truth of doctrines is that they can be made 
plain to all. When you find that you cannot make 
the truth plain, be assured that it is through the 
inability of the prophet uttering it, and not from 
the nature of the truth itself. What greater truths 
have we than those which Jesus Christ taught? 
And to whom did He teach them? To the people. 
He was a street-preacher ; He went about teaching 
and preaching to the common people; and had 
His tomb needed an inscription, this might have 
been written: “And the common people heard 
Him gladly!” 

Do the common people hear the existing 
Churches gladly? I appeal to you, do they? 
Stand you upon the steps of the churches, and see 
who comes out. Is the working man there? 
Verily, no! The fault lies on both sides. The 
people love not the Church. The Church has not 
done its duty. The people must be constrained 
to go in. Not by the force of law, but by con- 
straint of love. Let the Church remember that 
“the common people heard Him gladly.” And 
such must be the case again. “If I be lifted 
up,” saith the Lord, “I will draw all men unto 
Me.” Herein the Church at present does not 
satisfy the necessary condition; does not teach 
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equality sufficiently ; does not preach enough to 
the people ; does not manage to attract and draw 
them to it. 

About the doubter. Do the Churches at present 
satisfy the want of the modern age with respect to 
that doubt which is not the effect of immorality 
and scepticism, but of honest struggle for the 
truth? We think not. We have watched. We have 
seen the poor doubter go to the Rabbi of a liberal 
sect ; and, to a certain extent, the Rabbi could 
understand his doubt. “Itis very natural that 
you should have doubted ; I can easily understand 
the mental process under which you are labouring.” 
But, at length, the doubter doubts too many 
doubts; the teacher can understand him up to 
a certain point; but he has over-doubted, over- 
done it; and then! He, too, must be “put out.” 
Is this right? Will this make men believers? If 
I grow angry with a man, and would excommuni- 
cate him because he does not believe, I, the 
believer, am conquered by the doubter. Too often 
the believers have lost temper, and the doubters 
have doubted on. 

This must be a Church in which honest doubting 
should not be looked on as a sin; rather, perhaps, 
as a misfortune to be pitied, than as a crime to be 
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punished. It must teach men that many doubts 
‘come from the sinful life, and the proud, sensual, 
wickedly inclined heart ; but also that it has been 
the lot of many devout men to pass through a 
weary forty-years’ desert-wandering before it was 
permitted them to set the foot of rest in their 
Canaan of holy belief: that many, whose belief has 
become afterwards strong, have had to pass 
through the wilderness, through the Slough of 
Despond, to feel the “ Everlasting No,” before they 
came in quietness and peace to the land of Belief. 
Shall I be angry with a brother, wandering in this 
desert, because he, too, is not dwelling with me in 
Canaan? Am I to be fierce with him, to banish 
him, and say, “You ought to believe: go away, and 
come to me when youdo”? No! That is the 
man for whom Christ would have left the ninety- 
and-nine righteous persons. The doubter is the 
wandering sheep, straying from the fold of truth. 
For him the good shepherd ought to leave the 
ninety-and-nine holy people, and strive to bring 
him back. Ofttimes the Churches comfort one 
another very much. They take care of the ninety- 
and-nine who are in the fold, but spend too little 
thought or care upon the poor, sad, hungry, torn 
and bleeding sheep, caught in the thicket of un- 
belief or bewildered in the mazes of doubt. 
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I will not now multiply these charges. I have 
not brought one charge against the existing state 
of religious life in England that I am not prepared 
to substantiate by passages from the leading autho- 
rities among the Churches. I would not be “an 
accuser of the brethren,” but humbly indicate what 
seems wrong, and strive to show a more excellent 
way. 

No man has a right imperatively to demand of 
us why we come here in this fashion ; and yet it 
is right for us to state why. Were a man to say,’ 
“T will make thee give me a reason for the faith 
that is in thee,” I would reply, “No, thou shalt 


”» 


not.” Were any one to say, “I will force thee,” 
my reply would be, “No; I owe it to God, and to 
God only. Thou shalt have my life, but not my 
creed.” 

But, standing here, in a free land—not inde- 
pendent of others, not wishing to be independent 
but being indeed dependent upon our brethren, 
brought up by them, living amongst them, caring 
for them—we owe it to them, out of respect and 
love, to “give a reason for the faith that is in us.” 
We have a right to set down here this form of 
things, but we have also a duty to explain why we 
do so. Even, therefore, whilst we resist sternly 
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persecution and oppression of every kind, let us be 
ready to “give a reason for the faith that is in us.” 
Let us show that it is from no arbitrary whim, from 
no dislike of the constraint of authority, but from a 
real and earnest desire to honour God and bless 
Man, that we have ventured to open one more place 
of worship in His name, and to bring together men 
of professedly different beliefs. We wish to hold up 
to the world what is that “Unity of the Spirit” which 
connects men of different times and countries, of 
different creeds and opinions, and makes them all 
members of the great Church of the Firstborn. For 
this gives us a sure hope that the time shall come 
in the land of the faithful, when, with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob—with holy prophets, kings, 
martyrs, and confessors—with men who, in pure 
simplicity, in the absence of all forms, have served 
God and worked righteousness—with men who, 
like Paul, have taught and preached the truth of 
God in the earth, or, like Milton, have worshipped 
Him in the secret chamber—we shall all worship 
God in the Beauty of Holiness. 

Time prevents my going further into these 
matters. But let me sum up what I have said :-— 
That the religion of God, communicated to Man 
through Christ, alters not, changes not ; that men, 
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their state, and condition, continually change; that 
the Church is a means by which an unchanging 
doctrine is applied to a changing state ; that the 
beauty of means depends upon their adaptation to 
ends ; that the end is to make the kingdoms of this 
world the kingdoms of Christ; that the means 
must vary as the character of the age varies ; that 
the New Testament lays down no formalism—that 
it teaches the doctrine of an everlasting, indwelling 
Spirit ;—that it holds for its law of Church govern- 
ment, that “it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and 
to us ;” that it is lawful, therefore, for devout men 
to change the Church, its forms, and methods ; that 
such a change is now wanted ; that there are three 
sources whence to learn rules of Church order and 
change—first, the ever-during truth of God—next, 
human nature—thirdly, the peculiarities of the 
age; that the idea of Church changes is to be 
gathered chiefly from the last ; that we look to the 
age, and see that it asks for full freedom of 
thought, coupled with devoutness—for unity, for 
equality, for room for necessary doubt, and for 
kindness to the sceptic; that the existing sects 
and Churches do not satisfy these necessities. We 
consequently say that the time is come for a 
change. 
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We then endeavour to find the cause of the 
failure of the Church to fulfil the idea of this 
age, and we find it in the false bond of unity 
adopted—that of Opinion. We hold out another 
bond of union—Unity of Spirit—by which we seek 
to fulfil our end and aim, the service of God, the 
salvation of men. The sects have for their object 
the propagation and defence of the doctrinal pecu- 
liarities which have given them birth as sects. We 
maintain that our duty is to hold up to the world 
their points of agreement, that Unity of Spirit which 
faithful men of every Church and creed have re- 
joiced in possessing. In doing this work, may 
God give us His blessing! May He give us that 
wisdom which edifieth, and that charity which 
covereth a multitude of sins! 


Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, ac- 
cording to the power that worketh in us, unto Him 
be glory in the Church, by Christ Jesus, through- 
out all ages, world without end. Amen. 


LT WENT Y-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
SERMON.* 


1872. 
Sanaa 


“ Because that which may be known of God is manifest 
in them; for God hath showed it unto them.”— 
ROMANS i. 19. 


REMEMBERING that these words are spoken by 
the Apostle Paul, touching the Hebrews, I can 
find no other meaning in them than the assertion, 
by the apostle, that there is in every man a 
religious faculty—let it be called common-sense, 
power of thought, intuition, or by any term you like, 
by which all the knowledge of God, and therefore 
of all the resulting duties which are classed under 
the head of religion, may be obtained. 

For if there be a God, and towards Him there 
be duties,—if there be an infinite world, and to- 





* Prayer xxxi. p. 115. 
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wards it we have relations,—we maintain that there 
is in every man a Power, by which that God may 
be known, by which these relations may be dis- 
covered. We don’t say it will teach a man all that 
can be known of God, but we do say that it will 
teach him all that he requires to know. 

I take it as a fundamental proposition—not 
metaphysically, for that would be thrashing the 
air to little purpose, but as a matter of common 
sense—that there is in every man, if he will employ 
it, bright with use or rusty with neglect, a power, 
a faculty, ability, sense, intuition, by means of 
which he may know all of God which is needful 
for him, by means of which as much of infinite 
things may be known as it is necessary for Man to 
understand. Keep that in mind for a moment, as 
something agreed upon, 

We are going to make, once more, according to 
custom, an Apology, in the classical sense of the 
word Afologia, for twenty-five years’ work in this 
town. 

And in doing so, I shall suppose that the majority 
of you, like myself, were brought up in the old 
Protestant orthodoxy, a creed happily fast perish- 
ing, a modified Calvinism in some points, but still 
sufficiently Protestant in this, that it makes ex- 
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ternal to man, in a book called the Bible, the 
supreme authority in religious matters. 

In all, there are three great sections into which 
the Christian or Religious World may be divided. 
There is the great Roman Church, maintaining 
virtually that man is blind, and must remain in 
darkness, but that the good God did institute a 
corporation called the Church, at the head of which 
was placed a man on whom He has bestowed 
infallibility ; that the Church alone can teach, alone 
can guide ; and then only, when that Church doth 
give its teaching and its guidance, can poor be- 
nighted man know the truth. 

But here the individual, as I have often pointed 
out, must, in order to believe the authority, exer- 
cise the right of private judgment; for here the 
authority is external to the man. 

For the Roman Catholic (unless he be an 
hereditary Papist, in whom habit, birth, blood, and 
organization have crippled thought, reason, and 
conscience) must enter that Church by one of the 
most gigantic acts of private judgment, one of 
the sublimest efforts a man can make. 

I am now a heretic. We will suppose I am 
about to enter the Roman Catholic Church—what 
am I todo? I must summon the Pope, and bid 
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him stand up while I judge him and his preten- 
sions; I must hear the Pope and his Cardinals, 
his Bellarmines, and his advocates ; I must examine 
the Decretals, the laws and rules of the Church. 
For one day at least I sit Judge, supreme over 
Pope, infallibilities, relics, rags, bones, and what 
-other matters may be brought into court; and 
having heard on one side what can be said, I must 
call up the chief barristers and advocates of the 
Protestant Church, and then, having heard both 
sides, I dismiss the Pope, without costs. For one 
day at least I am his master ; for one hour at least 
his superior. Then, after I have riveted on my 
chains, and thrown away my inward power, burn- 
ing the whole in one grand burnt-offering,—after 
that, I am become a drivelling slave of Authority, 
vested in a man who stands (except by the rule of 
a corporation panelled for the purpose) in no 
better relation to God than any other man. It 
is impossible for any man to enter the Romish 
Church except by being Protestant, that is, by 
judging parson, priest, and Pope by his own judg- 
ment, reason, conscience, faculty, or whatever it is 
by which such questions are determined. 

Then comes Protestantism, ordinary orthodox 
Protestantism, and this still says that the source of 


‘ 
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authority is external to man, and that authority 
it puts into the Bible. The Bible is a book, or 
rather a collection of books, said to be inspired 
(nobody knows who first said so, but that doesn’t 
matter), against which there must be no revolt, 
no appeal;—from beginning to end it is the 
Word of God; and, being the Word of God, in 
every particular the exact truth about whatsoever 
it states. That I suppose is the theory in which 
most of you were brought up. If you doubted 
that, if you thought it questionable, that was a 
thing to be rooted out, a deadly weed. Those 
fathers of ours who believed that the intellect can 
sin (which it cannot), who believed that there 
could be immorality in respect to evidence and 
thought, that there could be a deadly sin between 
a premiss and its conclusion, put it down to the 
Fall. Many things are continually put down to 
that Fall. We are told that the whole world fell 
when Adam fell, and, amongst the consequences of 
that Fall, we are told that, when a man does not 
believe anything in the Scriptures, that is a result 
of the Fall. 

What were the results of this second theory ? 

Some of us have known them. A religion held 
in terror and not in love; a God feared, and not 
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delighted in; necessary and constant pretence to 
believe that which neither the intellect could 
understand nor the conscience approve. 

Against this, of course, men have made revolt ; 
against this men are revolting. At the time when 
this building was opened, matters theological were 
beginning to be disordered, and that fine confusion 
in which they now are was just beginning. Chaos 
had returned. 

What was to be done? We had rejected the 
Romish Church, and were just learning to reject 
the Bible as an external authority, irrespective of 
the inward thought. 

Where were we to go? There was the sect we 
had left—we could not go back to that. There was 
the Church of England; and there were one or 
two others ready, all open-armed, to receive us; 
but we could not agree with any of them. There 
were one or two Churches which did maintain the 
great deliverance that a man was not saved or 
damned by intellectual conclusions, but then, un- 
fortunately, they had drawn up a little compendium 
of doctrine, and were prepared to say that any 
intellectual and highly moral man, exercising his 
intellect on the Scriptures, must come to their con- 
clusions. That’s a poor deliverance! to come out of 
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one bondage into another; to go out of the Bible 
to come into the conclusions of Priestley ; to be 
told that if you are a highly intelligent and moral 
man it is impossible for you to believe in the 
Trinity! Here were men rescued from the Bible 
to be delivered to a tractate; freed from Paul to 
be handed over to Priestley. The sect that had 
most nobly maintained the war against the doctrine 
that a man is damned or saved by his intellectual 
conclusions, had gone over to it themselves. 

What were we people to do?. We could not 
be Roman Catholics ; we could not be Anglicans. 
We looked into one or two sects it would 
have been possible for us to get into. There 
was the Society of Friends, cumbered with the 
least spiritual observances, and the fewest cere- 
monials that ever crippled a sect. There were the 
Unitarians, great upholders of the light that is in 
men ; but then they, like all others, had to grow on 
to further light; for in those days they were still 
struggling with their own old theory, that the 
Bible was the Word of God, read according to 
their belief ; and if they could not believe it as it 
stood, they translated it and twisted it in such a 
manner that it came round to be Unitarian. For 
what is the use of a man saying that there is 
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nothing but Unitarianism in the New Testament? 
There is a good deal of Unitarianism there, no 
doubt ; but which is better—to deny the authority 
of the Fourth Gospel, or to twist it and translate 
it so as to make John say things he never in- 
tended ?—to say Paul is wrong, or to alter Paul ? 
For I would do with Paul as I should like to be 
done by. If I write you something in a letter, 
I would rather hear you say, “I don’t believe that,” 
than I would have you shuffle over it and say, 
“No, that’s not a ‘u’; the fact, is he has omitted to 
dot that ‘i’; and then, you see, the sense is what it 
ought to be.” No, no! I didn’t dot that ‘i’ Say 
I am wrong before you dot my ‘i.’ Let John be 
Arian, if he will, or Trinitarian. They knew what 
they were writing, they understood what they were 
about, those old apostles. 

There was then, at that time, apparently, no 
house open in which we should have been very 
welcome, or into which we should have carried 
enough heartiness to have made us very well worth 
having. ; 

What was to be done? Were we to give up the 
whole business, and say, “There is no God, and no 
worship possible for us?” No; with quiet calm- 
ness, we had great belief that God is not mono- 
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polized by sects, and that it is possible for a man 
to worship Him without even being a Christian. 
Then what did we do? 

Well, we built a place for ourselves. 

What was the great principle upon which we did 
this ? 

It was that every man is capable of judging of 
the things of God ; that it is almost impossible for 
any two men, using their faculties, to come to 
exactly the same conclusion ; that such would not 
be desirable ;— but that because they could not agree 
in all things, there was no reason-why they should 
not join in admirable harmony about fundamental 
matters. 

Some of you are Unitarians;— good; very 
creditable to you. I could never hold the pure 
Unitarian doctrine ; very discreditable to me, no 
doubt. But what does it matter? You will not be 
examined at the judgment-seat on your views of 
the Trinity. Your opinion about that will be too 
trivial. The great light of the White Throne will 
scorch up all such little frivolities as that. There 
will be no room for them when the trumpet sounds, 
and the great Assize is opened for all men, for the 
deeds done in the body. No revelation whatsoever 
ever did or could succeed in bringing men to one 
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conclusion; and a great deal of time has been 
wasted in drawing up the great army into little 
regiments that do agree. Of course it may be 
desirable that those who do agree should be bound 
together for special purposes, and, upon the whole, 
think that there is no other regiment in the service 
equal to their own. But we didn’t feel anxious 
about these matters, and the result was that, 
having no love for the regimental system, we 
opened a house of refuge—a cave of Adullam, if 
you will—whither the discontented, and the rest- 
less, those who could not sufficiently agree in their 
own Churches as to be welcome within them, came. 

Aye, and during these twenty-five years, that has 
happened which many of us foresaw ;—that we 
should change many a belief and many an opinion 
in that time; for we were humble men in those 
things, and we were not presumptuous enough to 
think that we had forecast everything, and that as 
old systems died out and new revelations of God in 
science came, we should not change. It seemed 
possible to us that if God’s light increased much, 
the belief we then held might prove to be false. 
According to the Churches it is impossible to learn 
anything that is new; but we went for facts 
instead of theory, preferring common sense to any 
other sense. 
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I confess it with no apology, glorying in it as a 
sign of life, that many things I once held I hold 
no more. I despise them not ; they were shadows 
of the better things to come. The consequence is, 
with regard to the Bible, we no longer hold that 
because a thing is written there, we are bound to 
believe it. Honestly interpreting it, not dotting 
Paul’s ‘i, nor altering John’s Jogos, when told 
we must believe it because it is there, we say 
honestly, “ We don’t believe a word of it.” “Not 
believe the Bible?” No, no! not so, What we 
say is that we do not believe every word that is 
written in the Bible. And this is the change that 
is being brought about in the Broad Church and 
in other sections of the Church of England. It is 
leavening the whole lump of Dissent ; slowly, it is 
true. In the Church of England it marches more 
quickly, for being a learned Church, and having 
lawyers to guide it instead of deacons, and trained 
intellects instead of the bemuddled discussions of 
a Church-meeting, it is able to make large way in 
these matters. The consequence is, it is coming to 
be felt that the conscience of each man is higher 
than the Bible, higher than the Church, and the 
ultimate decider of what is truth. 

There can be no truth to me other than that 
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which to me is truth. There are things in the 
Bible which have been truth to us, but when the 
light of science came and showed them to be 
‘errors, we could not twist them to make them look 
as if they were true; we were obliged to reject 
them. 

For instance, the Bible says the world was 
created in six days. That is false. Therefore 
something said in the Bible is false. 

Again; the Scriptures say the wicked will be 
eternally punished. It is impossible that it should 
be so; therefore we reject the Scriptures on that 
point, provided they say so. Take the question of 
a personal Devil. Now, I don’t believe a word of 
that, and I consider the Bible wrong. I don’t con- 
sider it an important point. No wise man can be 
shocked at the verities of things. Do you believe 
that the earlier part of the book of Genesis is a 
narrative of facts? You say, “I still do.” Then, 
my friend—still do! But don’t read, don’t think, 
don’t trust any of your faculties. When you tread 
upon a piece of stone, and your eyes show you it 
is a relic of old life, pray believe that— 

“Some immortal paint-brush painted those forms in order 


that the presumption of this century might be rebuked.” 


For I have heard of.clergy, great preachers, and 
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wonderful pundits, who declared that the creatures 
lying hidden in the strata of the earth had never 
lived at all, had been invented as fossils, had been 
put in as fossils in order that the nineteenth-cen- 
tury presumption might be checked and our pride 
lowered. What a notion of God! playing us a 
trick in advance ; hiding something in a cupboard 
in order that we might find it centuries after, and 
be eternally put to confusion ! 

So I say to the believer in the six days’ creation, 
“Don’t read, don’t think. Believe in the Fall; 
believe in Jonah and the whale, if you can think 
these are matters of faith, and that out of them can 
come pity and love and charity, and that on them 
the throne of God can rest.” 

But if a man have the misfortune to think, if he 
will read, if he will study, if he will presume to be 
alive in this century, what can he do? He must 
discover that many of the old beliefs are either 
allegories, or that they are a mistaken cosmogony. 

This is the great principle upon which we 
founded our-society ; not in bondage to things, not 
held in peril by Paul, not overcome by the ancients, 
but thanking them for the glorious degrees of 
light which they poured upon us, we living men 
carry within us a living faculty, given to us by the 
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Living God, and if things are not approved by this 
faculty, they may be true, but they are not true 
to us. 

Therefore we do not believe anything merely 
because it is in the “Scriptures.” We only believe 
it when it satisfies our intelligence and our con- 
science, 

One of the evils of the old orthodox Protestant- 
ism was that a man was compelled to accept 
many things to which his intellect could not sub- 
scribe. There were a number of things which I 
did not believe when I was a boy, except on Sun- 
days, when I was asked, and then I said, “I 
believe.” 

But what a loss and a mischief it is to the nation 
when things which are not the true belief of the 
soul are thus expressed! What hollow places 
come! what death to the light of the soul! How 
the conscience becomes numbed! how truth be- 
comes an evil! how lying becomes a sanctuary ! 

These things being so, it becomes a matter of 
course that organization as a sect is hardly pos- 
sible for us. I do not want you to give up Jonah 
and his whale. I suppose there is evidence enough 
to convince you of the fact. There is not evidence 


enough to convince me. If you ask me to believe 
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it because it is in the Bible, I say to you it is 
impossible for me to believe all that is in the 
Scriptures. You might as well ask me to walk 
upon my head as a permanent institution. 

A child of the Living God, organized by the 
Living Spirit, with living work to do, I am depen- 
dent not only upon yesterday, I live not only upon 
the legacies of the past, nor grow on the bones of 
old times. A child of the Living God, living in the 
influence of the new light, fed with fresh dew and 
not on dew of Hermon, in my soul is a power, a 
faculty, and a judgment, by which these things 
are to be tried and proven. I pronounce some of 
them to be untrue. It does not follow that because 
the Bible contains what is not true, that the man 
who uttered it knew it to be untrue. Ignorant 
people often make that mistake, and say, “You say, 
‘not true ; the man who wrote the book of Jonah 
was aliar.’” No,I donot. It would bea hard 
thing if every time a man made a mistake he 
is to be called a liar. 

Take another example. It is a common belief 
still that every man is short of one rib. It 
is said in Genesis that that admirable Eve was 
created from one of the ribs of Adam. (Wonder- 
ful that she was so sweet a creature, considering 
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her origin!) Thousands of my countrymen 
believe that men are one rib short, and they 
believe it because they think the Bible says so. 
Well, here are ribs. Here is a dissecting table, and 
there a knife. Ido not ask you to put your own 
bodies to that test, but you can experiment on 
somebody else’s dead body. It is no such thing. 
We have the full complement of ribs. Shall I call 
you a liar? You do not lie; you are doing your 
little best to speak the truth, but am I bound to 
receive it? Notatall. And if I do not receive it, 
ought you to disbelieve it because of that? Not at 
all. If you are still in doubt, buy a skeleton, take 
it home, and count the ribs daily until you are 
convinced. It is a matter of faith as against arith- 
metic ; and for long centuries it was believed by 
humble people; and by saints who don’t meddle 
with human knowledge and carnality, it is still 
held to be a fact. But one day, unfortunately, 
somebody had the misfortune to break the rib of 
which he was short, and they said, “ You haven’t 
got that rib.” “ Ah,” he said, “it’s broken ; I must 
have it.” “No, no,” they said; “the book of 
Genesis declares that your progenitor hadn’t that 
rib, and you can’t have it.” Here was the theory, 
and there was the fact ; there the progenitor, and 
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here what he had generated. Could a man hold 
out against that ? 

As for the creation, there are the strata. It will 
be easier for a man one day to tell the age of 
the world than the age of a man or a woman; for 
the world plays no tricks; the world wears no 
false hair; the world rouges not. If you say to 
me that the world was created in six days, I no 
more receive that than the rib story. If you tell 
me, “It was created in six days,” I say, “Pardon 
me; since your day there has been opened a won- 
derful volume; since your time the world has 
grown older; man has not grown better, but he 
has grown—let us say—’cuter.” 

“Well,” you say, “I have given up these things ; 
I don’t care much about this business.” 

But when we come to spiritual things, men must 
also reason; and when men reason, they differ. 
Take the question upon which modern thought is 
more troubled than any other. Take the doctrine 
in which most of you were brought up—that every 
man who is not saved theologically will go to hell, 
and that hell is a wonderful torment, a constant 
fire, whereunto a man, for ever and for ever, for the 
brief mistakes and sins of three score years and 


ten, must be condemned. I am told this is in the 
F 
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Scriptures. I can’t find it; but if it were there 
I could not believe it. I can’t say that I ever 
believed it. I was told it was so, and I have no 
doubt I said it was so; but whether I had then ever 
examined the matter I hardly know. But now 
I disbelieve it. If this is backsliding, I will back- 
slide. 

Well, how came we ever to doubt this tremen- 
dous doctrine? Not that any commentator, with 
marvellous exegesis, shewed us that the text did 
not mean that ;—for I am but little interested in 
the quibble that the fire burns for ever, but that 
the thing put into the fire burns only so long. as 
it is capable of burning. What has put hell-fire 
out, is the better understanding of God, the glorious 
growth of science, an insight into the eternal 
principles of law, and a fuller comprehension of 
the divineness of God’s love. The love of God 
has conquered the assertion of orthodoxy ; and 
now, though all the apostles should rise from their 
graves to say that it was true, the soul that is in 
me, and the consciousness I have of the divine 
love, and my insight here and there into the 
mysteries of life, which, after all its sadness, is 
guided by love, would rise up in revolt against 
them all, and be their master, and I would say, 
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“Tt is impossible that God the lover, God the 
tender-hearted, God the merciful, could do this 
thing.” “ But,” you may say, “it is in the Scrip- 
tures.” Well, it may be; but though one should 
rise from the dead I would not believe him. 
Though one should come back and show me the 
scars, I would not believe it. I will have no 
such religion, I will have no such God. I should 
prefer to wander in the cool shades of a philo- 
sophical atheism rather than go into these dam- 
nable heresies of orthodoxy. Atheism is lovely, 
noble, fascinating, compared with a belief in such 
a God as this! 

Now you see the three great principles of the 
three great schools. The Church infallible, external 
to all men, and coercing, by its infallibility, all men 
to believe what they know in their own consciences 
to be untrue. Protestantism, with its Bible as the 
external authority, coercing men in the same way. 
And last, the school which believes that the 
supreme decision lies in the individual, and that 
every point must be decided by his own con- 
science, by “the Light that lighteth every man that 
‘cometh into the world.” 

You see now the necessity that was laid upon 
‘us, to open some cave of Adullam, because as this 
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great principle becomes clearer and clearer, it must 
of necessity lead to more division. There are 
some of you who believe many things I do not 
believe ; so, on the other side, I have certain views 
about the Trinity which some of you have not. 
But the waste there has been in the world about 
that—trying to make you believe that your salva- 
tion depends upon it! If the skill, if the wealth 
and the energy that have been so wasted had been 
soent in trying to see whether the Sermon on the 
Mount would work ;—if the Churches had been one 
great joint-stock society to induce the world to do 
without war, and to settle their differences in 
another and a better fashion, what a difference it 
would have made! 

It is time, it is time, that men should understand, 
that not by agreement in these things, but by 
agreement in one common charity, in going for- 
ward in good works, the regeneration of the world 
is to be accomplished. It is time that men should 
understand these things; that the old parochial 
God of Judea should no longer be believed in; that 
the God, to whom every man is equal,—Who willeth 
not the death of any sinner, by whose Will every 
man is in the exact place in which he is best, so 
that not even a sparrow falls to the ground save 
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at the moment when it is best for the sparrow, best 
for man, and best for the world that he should 
fall,—should come to take his place. 

I don’t know that my views are altogether 
Scriptural, except that they are written in my heart 
and in my conscience—to me the highest scripture 
of all. 

I repel the injustice of saying that the great men 
of old wrote what they did not believe. But we 
are under a new covenant, they were under the old. 
I don’t say that what I believe to be the will of 
God zs the will of God. I say that the will of God 
for me lies in my inward light, and not in any 
book or Church whatsoever. My brethren, you 
may be shocked. He who dwells in ignorance will 
always be shocked when he looks at the light. 
But do not be shocked over much at what I have 
said of the Scriptures. They are the grandest, 
greatest, holiest, wisest books ever penned by 
human hands. But they were penned by human 
hands, and humanity’s weakness clings around 
them. They were written by strangers and pil- 
grims, such as we are. They were not given to 
Man to be his final book, to be his last conclusion ; 
they be but part of that majestic teaching wherein 
Man, beginning with dreams of God, feeble and 
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childish, shall go on unto the perfect end. We 
therefore respect them, honour them, revere and 
love them, far better than we did of old when the 
Bible was a tyrant and an idol. The reverence I 
pay to the Scriptures is unsophisticated, hearty, 
and sincere. The old reverence was too often but 
like the bow of a boy to a pedagogue. The boy 
bows very low before him, and when his back is 
turned he grimaces. 

In the very errors of Scripture I rejoice. Like a 
mole upon the face of one we love, like a wrinkle 
on the brow of age, we would not have it removed. 
- The very faults of the Scripture constitute to me 
some of its glories. I cannot love demi-gods, and I 
doubt whether I should do much at the banquet of 
the angels. But for Elijah and his plaintive 
passion, for Jeremiah and his tearful patriotism, 
for David with his colossal sins and penitence, for 
Solomon and his worldly wisdom, for Peter with 
his fiery anger and his denial—we thank God! 
Oh! for these men I give thanks, and love them 
even for their faults. 

And I delight in the knowledge that that 
treasure was confided to an earthly vessel. It is 
something for me to know that David started such 
a sinner and ended such a saint. When I read the 
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Psalms of David, I say, “ And did this man become 
a great saint? There’s a chance for you.” When 
I read of Peter’s fiery zeal and his heroic death, 
and remember his mean denial, I find hope in the 
story for myself. It comforts me, it gives me 
hope, when I find that the immortal Spirit of God 
condescends to live in such poor houses as these. 
If God spoke to the Fathers—those fathers 
were like ourselves, sinful men, falling at times, 
and we may hope in the loving God that we, too, 
all humble and penitent and contrite, may yet 
dare to hold up our little cups to receive a share of 
the blessing. 

With my own old faith—to put the matter 
humbly—it was like a parcel very tightly packed. 
I untied it long ago to examine its contents, and I 
have never been able to tie it up again with the 
same piece of string. 

Now, if you will ponder upon these things—for 
meditation is better than abuse—you will see how 
impossible it was for us to do other than we did. 
We claim no great merit or originality in these 
things, for our fathers—some of them—held them 
long, long ago. Of course there were always men 
who were ready to cry out at a man who exer- 
cised his own judgment, “Don’t you believe 
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in the Bible?” I believe in the sense of the 
Bible. What do you believe in?—the binding, 
or the leaves? My brethren, the sense of the 
Bible lies in the reader, and can lie in no other 
place. If you ask us whether we shall shut our 
cave of Adullam now, we reply, we don’t know. 
We shall go on for a few more years, I suppose—a 
loose body—held together nobody knows exactly 
how ; held together by a common humanity; held 
together by that Service of Man which we have set 
before us; believing that we are overshadowed— 
or rather overshone—by a great Divinity, and 
beloved by Him. 
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“Tn that he saith, A new covenant, he hath made the first 
old. Nowthat which decayeth and waxeth old is ready 
to vanish away.” —HEBREWS viii. 13. 

“Then said he, Lo, I come to do thy will, O God. He 
taketh away the first, that he may establish the second.” 
—HEBREWS x. 9. 


Now, these are simply a theological expression of 
the unvarying and unvaried process of all things 
pertaining to human life. 

From the embryo to the decaying time of life, 
all constitutions of men everywhere obey this Law. 
As soon as life comes, it begins to grow, grows to 
greatness, and then passes on to decay. 

Of course to many of you, who maintain that 
what is called the Revelation of God is the whis- 
pering of certain things into men’s ears, and the 
dictating of certain commands which were to be 
written on tables of stone, the use of such a phrase 
will be unpleasing. 
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For with most folks, a name, or an occasional 
thing, strikes them more than undeviating Law ; 
and the stroke that destroys is regarded by all 
semi-savages with more wonder and adoration 
than the plastic skill that constructs. Strike the 
church spire with lightning, and they are filled 
with awe; but build up that church slowly in 
grace and beauty, and they look upon that as a 
matter of course. 

So it ever has been. The smoke of Sinai does 
more to awe men’s spirits than does the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

And though that sublimest of all poetry has 
been given to man, the Vision of Elijah, when the 
whirlwind went by and rent the mountains, and 
brake the rocks in pieces, and after the wind 
an earthquake, and after the earthquake a fire, but 
his spirit got nothing by any of these, until the 
“still, small voice,” the true Spirit of God, came ; 
yet, for the majority of people, all that has been 
written but in vain. 

But now I will try to show you how the Apostle 
Paul distinctly states that these “ Tables of Stone,” 
“written by the finger of God,” the goat’s hair, and 
the rams’ skins dyed red, and the badgers’ skins, 
and all these things, said to be ordered by God, are 
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worn out. “Finding fault” with them, he tells us 
that they are no longer of any possible utility ; 
that though asserted to be of divine origin, yet 
they were human in their conditions, and when 
they got down to earth they were subject to moth, 
rust, and decay. And, holding up the old covenant 
as a worn-out vesture, he says it is “ready to 
vanish away.” 

This divine vestment of human thought and 
worship grew moth-eaten, and had to pass away. 
God “found fault” with the first covenant, and 
substituted something else, something better, for it. 

Such is surely also your belief. And, in a 
certain sense, of course it is a very righteous and 
wise belief. Necessity has ordered it so, that all 
things shall seem divine to men which are accepted 
as such by the wisest men of the time; and on the 
other hand, nothing ought to be divine to any man 
except the soul of the wisest sees it to be so. 

Now we have to ask you whether you really 
believe that God instituted these sacrifices? And 
in making this inquiry, it is necessary to be very 
careful to keep clear of the theologians; because 
they are apt to shed a gloom upon the things of 
to-day, by keeping them in the dim light of olden 
days. 
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They will tell you that the death of Christ on 
Calvary is to be set in the light of old Judaism, to 
be determined by rams and lambs, Abraham’s son, 
and the ram caught in the thicket. The difference 
between the sacrifice of Cain and that of Abel, the 
acceptance of the one and the rejection of the 
other, to the theologians is perfectly clear, because, 
they say, the one “shed blood” and the other did 
not. And this is thought to be more acceptable 
to One who “loveth not the shedding thereof.” 
When one wonders where poor Cain had gone 
wrong, “Oh!” they say, “he did not shed blood.” 
So one Testament is made to explain the other. 
Why Cain and Abel came to quarrel is not very 
clear to us. Most probably the motives of the two 
men, the spirit of the two men, made the difference 
in their sacrifices. But that God should reject one 
man because he brought fruit, and accept another 
because he brought cattle, is absurd. 

Yet you believe that; and that God laid down 
instructions for Moses about lamb-killing and 
blood-spilling. Moses found the Thought of 
Sacrifice deep in the human heart, and so con- 
formed his religion to that thought. And though 
this Thought of Sacrifice is dying out, yet there 
are times when men not only have the spirit of 
Sacrifice, but the act of it. 
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But, whoso, to an offended man—be he king, 
prince, or what not—should think it at all necessary 
to carry sacrifice before he can obtain forgiveness, 
carries, with that sacrifice, degradation to that man. 
For who conditions Forgiveness by the price of 
Sacrifice, conditions thereby his own nobleness. 
You and I have arrived at this understanding, that 
the largest hearts need the smallest gifts, the 
divinest souls require the fewest tears. It is the 
small-hearted that want most penitence shown ; 
the narrow soul that requires much punishment to 
be undergone before forgiveness. It is the great- 
hearted who are set forth in that parable of the 
prodigal son, who, when he came back to the 
father, brought no sacrifice, but was welcomed 
largely, fully, at once, and for ever. 

Now, the conception of God which led to sacri- 
fice, was like most of our thoughts about God. It 
was born in the human heart. It was of humanity. 
For, a God “delighting not in sacrifice” is simply 
the God of men of a later and a clearer time. It 
is impossible that man can conceive of any God 
except in his own likeness. Some one has said, 
that “If the horses were to choose a King, they 
would elect a horse.” It could not well be other- 
wise. And when the idolators of this earth have 
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not set up one of themselves, they have given their 
worship to a felt Power, the designs of which were 
not known. So men have set up idols of various 
form. 

But as Man became more educated, his gods 
grew in beauty, wisdom, and strength. The 
thought of sacrifice proceeds out of sinful hearts, 
addresses itself to sinful souls, and it belongs to 
the morning-time of the world, when men were 
unable to think of a restoration to favour without 
a material guarantee. 

Thus Moses was brought up to believe in it. If 
you look carefully at the system of sacrifices under 
Moses, you will find they may be divided into 
several kinds. Some were thank-offerings ; some 
were sin-offerings ; some were matters of sanitary 
arrangement ; some were matters of political 
interest. The thank-offering was a graceful tribute 
to God ; the sin-offering arose from the belief that 
pardon was impossible without something being 
given, paid, for it. 

And then you see what a splendid opportunity 
these sacrifices offered for maintaining the priest- 
hood. Both poets and satirists have sometimes 
sneered at the poor gods, and said that the priests 
got the beef and the gods got the odour of it, 
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The poor gods were like the boys outside the shop- 
windows: they had the savour of the meat; but 
the priests, their wives and daughters and sons, 
and especially their nephews, they got the good of 
the business. 

But all this is passing away. It is like an old 
vesture, worn, getting ragged, passing into decay. 

Do you really believe that the offering of sacri- 
fices could be acceptable to Our God? They were 
a way of supporting the priests; they were given 
as tithes ; for God could not eat. By-and-by, this 
became too absurd for belief, that God could be 
satisfied by the steam of the incense; until at last 
that began to pass away. Moses himself shows 
that he was a man of To-morrow; for though 
politic, and, like all wise men, belonging to his 
time, yet like all men of his stamp there was in 
him a touch of true divineness belonging to To- 
morrow. Even he, while organizing sacrifices 
down to the veriest tittle, even he declared that 
to “ Love the Lord your God with all your heart 
and soul and strength, and your neighbour as 
yourself,” was the sum of the whole matter. 

But our weaker brethren require all this outside 
business still. And whilst many of us can worship 
God with almost the glorious stillness of the 
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Quaker, there are yet silly women and weak- 
kneed men who want embroidery and all its 
etceteras ; and though they have no sacrifices on 
the altar, they bow to the altar as if the sacrifice 
were there. 

Well, those who are weak require the crutch of 
Forms. Man grows slowly out of the childish 
trappings of a time when only through these out- 
ward things could be made visible the unseen. 

Moses got gently ready for the going out of all 
this, until at last Asaph wrote that grand, scornful 
passage, “If I were hungry, I would not tell thee/ 
The cattle on a thousand hills are Mine!” 

And other prophets arose and cast scorn upon 
the useless system of sacrifices. The people still 
clung to it because they thought that all this out- 
ward business was a very good substitute for 
inward repentance and purity; but their wise men 
knew that there can be no sacrifice of any avail 
without a penitent soul and a sad heart; that the 
neck of the pigeon ought not to be wrung without 
the heart being wrung also with pain at having to 
wring it. 

Now in this manner of religion you can have 
habits and forms without any true religion at all; 
skeletons without any life ; substitutes for thought. 
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And the mere observances of such outward forms, 
things that are done from mere habit, are done 
at the expense of the soul. Men came to fast 
without caring or fearing, to bow without reverence, 
to sing without enthusiasm. 

Another prophet came, and said, “Do you call 
that fasting, that you bow your heads like a bul- 
rush? Rend your hearts, and not your garments!” 
There went another fire of scorn sheer through all 
this carefully-arranged drapery of sacrifices. Isaiah 
scorned the Sodom-apple of outward purity when 
there was no heart of reality within. 

At last these forms came to be looked upon as 
dead. Before Christ’s time they were dying out 
fast, and in the Day of Christ they received their 
- quietus. 

Then began the bloodless religion. Where- 
soever Paul went, there the knife was sheathed, the 
fire died down, the beast ceased to be offered 
up. Wheresoever Christ was preached, however 
strangely preached, wheresoever the religion of 
Christ was introduced, however poorly received, 
this wonderful effect always followed—the ascending 
smoke of the sacrifice on the altar was for ever 
done away with. Even in the Romish Church 


they do not offer sacrifice, but only a bloodless 
G 
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offering, in memory of a sacrifice. Thus Man 
learned to live on the memory of blood-shedding. 

You and I, however, have outgrown even that. 

But now, let us suppose ourselves to be alto- 
gether, for a moment or two, “sound in the faith ;” 
let us suppose ourselves in no way to have parted 
company with the “true believer.” Let us think 
that some of you, who were at the Town Hall* the 
other day, stood up at the singing of the Nicene 
Creed. It was curious to see you standing up 
there, declaring your belief that Christ is “ very 
God of very God.” ‘You did not know what it 
meant ; but that did not matter. It was curious to 
see a few Unitarians there repeating all this. One 
enjoyed the sight! 

But we will suppose, now, that we all stood up, 
glad of an opportunity of showing our unshaken 
belief in unintelligibility, and of having another 
deep dip into darkness, 

Now, the orthodox belief touching the death of 
Jesus Christ is the sublimest progress that man 
has ever made, up to the time when, through the 
Ss a od 


* During the performance of a Mass at the Musical 
Festival, most of the audience suddenly rose from their seats 
during the singing of the Credo, led by the uprising of those 
in the President’s party. 
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very sublimity of this progress, it became neces- 
sary to go much further. 

Taking for granted the belief that God required 
a Sacrifice—supposing it to be so—and letting 
Milton help us with his private notes, look what a 
glorious gain it was to believe that it was no 
more necessary to sacrifice rams, and lambs, and 
goats, and bulls, and pigeons; that the fire of the 
altar, with its smoke and filth, were done away 
with for ever; that it was no more possible for 
the priests to be fed at the expense of the gods; 
that the human head was no more to be bowed 
down to the shambles of the priest! Look at the 
wonderful difference in the spiritual conception of 
Sacrifice. Let us suppose, with the Hebrews, that 
Christ was the Sacrifice from which all others 
gained their meaning and glory. Yet the gain is 
great ; for when the beast died, he died unwillingly ; 
but when the divine Sacrifice was made, it was the 
sacrifice of Christ's own will.. He himself lays it 
down. “I have power,” said he, “to lay down my 
life, and I have power to take it again. This 
sacrifice of mine is entirely one of liberty and 
freedom ; I make it knowingly and willingly.” To 
come forth freely to save the people is one thing, 
but to be the unwilling victim of the sacrificing 
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priest is quite another. He who sacrifices himself 
to save his country is great; but if he offers that 
which costs him no pain, or that which he can 
well spare—as the money of the rich man, or the 
thousands of oxen which Solomon offered—such 
offerings have no grace in them. 

Therefore the whole thought of the death of 
Christ, as a freewill offering laid down by him- 
self in the midst of perfect power to refuse, is 
an amazing gain, a wonderful improvement in 
spiritual conception. 

If we look on the other side of it, what a gain! 
When from the poor sinner, by the exacting gods, 
and the twice-exacting priest, rams, lambs, goats, 
bulls, and pigeons were demanded in atonement, 
what a gulf between that and that wonderful 
sentence— 

“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life !” 

In the old times, man supplied the victim; in the 
new times, God. In'the old days, the sinner found 
the sacrificial lamb; in the new days, the God 
against whom man had sinned found “the Lamb 
of God.’ Between the sublimest utterance of 
Moses and that of Christ, “Behold the Lamb of 
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God that taketh away the sins of the world”; 
between the sacrifices of Moses and the sacrifice 
found by God, God giving the victim, and Christ 
with free will offering himself—there is a marvellous 
gulf, a wondrous development. No wonder the 
world has clung to a Gospel, which, instead of ask- 
ing the poor sinner for sacrifice, and demanding 
that he should smart, wrote that wondrous word, 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son.” 

Would that it were possible, with all one’s heart, 
to believe in that marvellous declaration ! 

It is possible. 

But it must be done without associating it with 
the old Judaic life ; it must be done in the spirit, 
that is to say, in the spirit of him who gave him- 
self to die that others might live. 

“ Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and 
he shall presently give me more than twelve legions of 
angels ?” 

But no; he took the cup and drank it to the 
dregs, saying, “ This is the cup of the New Testa- 
ment in my blood.” — 

This was the greatest gain that ever theology 
made, and so complete was it, that man dare not 
afterwards offer his little pitiful sacrifices. God had 
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sent a sacrifice, and it was impossible after that to 
be offering rams and lambs and bulls. When a 
man has been sacrificed, when for sinning Man the 
only begotten Son, the beloved of God, has been 
sacrificed, when he has died, man sees at once 
that all other sacrifices now are as dust and ashes. 
After the Son of God had been given, what could 
come? After this great High Priest had sacrificed 
his own life, after this Son of Man had entered 
into the “holy of holies” and sacrificed himself, 
the knife must be sheathed for ever, and the altar 
become cold. The priest may go home after this, 
for “There remaineth now no more sacrifice for 
sin.” 

But no! 

Conclusive, final, and satisfying as that doctrine 
may seem to be; comforting as it must be to all 
sinful souls (for it takes a mana long time before 
he learns to do without vicarious suffering), it is a 
very long journey in spirit before a man prefers to 
lean upon the eternal justice of God. “Yes, but,” 
you say, “God must be satisfied.” Ah! here it 
comes again, creeping in, for the orthodox religion 
soon gets spoiled, and having pointed out sacrifice 
offered once for all, men begin to grow timid 
again, and dare not trust themselves to it, but 
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must repeat it. And so they tell you that unless 
you “realize” the sacrifice of Christ, you cannot be 
saved. Now the very thought of that sacrifice 
prepares for its passing away. For it shows God 
in a new character. It is God, no longer angry 
and asking “satisfaction” by sacrifice, no longer 
displeased with poor sinners for not bringing the 
right beast. All these things are passed away, and 
man has to learn to say, “God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” 

But that utterance about God leads man on 
further to ask this question: Doth God require 
any sacrifice before He can forgive? Is it in the 
nature of Divineness to ask for blood? May not 
God grow greater than God? Always; for the 
greatening God is greatening Man, and the very 
belief that God gave His Son to die for man will 
at last free the spirit, so that even that will seem to 
have been unnecessary in order that God might 
forgive. God had forgiven already, and so we are 
led at last rather to put a spiritual interpretation 
upon it, than to suffer the old Judaic superstition 
and error to interpret it for us. 

There is the life of Christ, and there is the death 
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of Christ; shall I shed upon that the light of old 
Jewish history, and say that the sacrifice of rams 
and lambs and bulls throws light upon it, or shall 
I look upon the stream which flowed from the 
wounds of Christ in the growing light of a later 
day? Shall Christ be to me a veritable sacrifice, 
about which I am to believe with a vulgarity of 
orthodoxy that “without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sins” —a sentence borrowed 
from the Jewish tabernacle, and which ought to 
have been left there? Or shall I think of him as 
perfect Manhood filled with Divineness, who laid 
down his own will in order that the will of God 
might be all in all ? 

Now we are not answering that question; we 
only put it to you. From what direction shall we 
gather the light in which we are to view the death 
of Christ? Shall the light be borrowed from 
Paganism, Judaism, and the old world, or developed 
from the whole life and spirit of Christ himself ? 
Shall we keep the white robe of Christ in its pure 
spiritual whiteness ? Or shall we dip it, as Joseph’s 
brethren did his coat, in blood, and thus make it 
what the cross is even now to so many—a gar- 
ment steeped by the priests in red, striped with 
the mean and miserable bonds of olden time, 
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representing God as not being able to forgive 
till He had been paid, making a bloody bargain 
for forgiveness, and grimly holding man to it ? 

Which side will you take? 

There is the point to which we must come. 
Shall we determine the death of Christ by the old 
light (or darkness), or by the light shed upon it by 
Christ himself? Is it not probable that in the 
light which Christ himself brought into the world, 
all notions of sacrifice must pass away, and 
vicariousness be dismissed as many other ghosts 
have been; and Man come to understand the 
Atonement, that it is’ the reconcilement in a man 
of the Divine and the Human so perfectly, that 
men following its laws are necessarily redeemed ? 
for that in them the hostility between heaven 
and earth has ceased ; the Will of God has been 
perfectly done ; and therefore all the ends at which 
religion has ever aimed have been attained ; and 
the supreme victory won at last ; the victory of the 
Spirit over the flesh, of duty over pleasure, of the 
Will of God over the weak wishes and desires of 
Man. 

This is the question to be settled: whether the 
sacrificial view of the death of Christ is to be 
looked upon as an absolute verity, about which 
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there is no questioning ; whether it is to be con- 
sidered that the beautiful, willing death of Christ 
was dipped in the old vat of Jewish thought and 
feeling, and that, in order to get rid of sacrifice, he 
was made a sacrifice. Considering that the apostles 
were Jews, who set high store upon sacrifice, could 
they possibly have freed themselves from this 
necessity of representing the death of Christ in the 
light in which they did, maintaining it to have 
been a vicarious sacrifice ? 

Or, on the other hand, without appealing to the 
plain statements of Christ himself, and in the 
presence only of Paul, can we not see a higher 
meaning than this? For Paul also was a man 
of the future, and in him, as in Moses, were the 
precious germs of the things which should remain 
when the old had passed away. In Paul’s own 
Epistles is there not something stated of higher 
ground, on which the death of Jesus Christ would 
have inevitably been placed had it not been for the 
obstinate Jewish belief of the time? Remember 
this: there is no sacrifice whatsoever that is pro- 
nounced by Paul, or Peter, or any other apostle to 
be of the smallest possible worth to any of you, 
except it be accompanied by a sacrifice of your 
own, of yourself. 


Advent, OI 


All notions of people that anything can be done 
for them by another, unless something be also 
done by themselves, in themselves, is all moon- 
shine, and always has been known to be such 
by the wisest men of every Church. The ex- 
aggeration of sacrifice is mischievous to morality. 
The men who lean most on sacrifice are generally 
the least disposed to make any.. Usually dis- 
honesty and “unction” go together. The men 
who trust most in “blood,” are often those who 
give us no opportunity to trust in them. 

Into these matters endeavour to look without 
prejudice, this being clear—that if you have the 
results of sacrifice, good; but if you have got 
sacrifice without the results, it is of no use. If 
you have got the fruit, never mind if a man says 
to you, “ There never was any tree for that fruit to 
grow on.” 

You say of a certain man,“ A very good man, 
that!” “Ah! yes, yes ;” says our orthodox friend ; 
“but he is not on the right foundation.” Or you 
say of another man, “I don’t like his fruits much.” 
“No,” you are told, “but he has got the root of the 
matter in him.” It is time to have done with 
“roots” that never get above ground, and it is 
time to have done denying the roots when the 
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fruits appear. Thus, with regard to sacrifice, if 
you have got the results, good; but if you have 
not got them, what then? It was profitless, and 
your very immorality is condemnation enough 
for it. 

All men should be put to the divine test— 


“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


And if, as bitter experience teaches, it is possible 
.for a man to “believe in the blood,’ and be none 
the better for it ; if it is possible for you to “ put 
your humble trust in the sacrifice of Christ,” and to 
make no sacrifice yourself; if you “put your trust 
in Jesus,” and yet are so weakly wicked that no 
one can lean upon you,—if these are the “ fruits,” 
learn to be suspicious of the tree that bore them ! 


CHRISTMAS-DAY. 





““T am come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.”—JOHN x. Io. 


THOSE of you who watch every word you see, 
hear, or sing, will have often pondered upon that 


*€sore afraid.” 


“The angel of the Lord came unto them, and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them, and they were sore afraid.” 

That is the condition of Man, until he learns the 
last and divinest religion of all, for Man’s early 
religion is a religion of fear. The priest who 
always comes in darkest days is the priest of fear. 
Where fear vanishes the priest perishes. 

Slowly and by degrees Man has learned that 
the “Glory of the Lord” is no cause for fear. 
Those poor shepherds, abashed by their lowliness, 
shamed by their humbleness, whose very posture 
told of the spirit that was in them,—for they lay on 
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the ground,—to them it was so new and strange 
that the Glory of the Lord should shine around 
them, that they were sore afraid: and yet it was to 
them, these lowly ones, to them, these humble ones, 
that the Glory specially came, when it came to 
foretell the whole Gospel of Christ. Thus the 
angel of the Lord is dearest, sweetest, truest, and 
best to his lowliest shepherds lying upon the 
ground. The Glory of the Lord, preached in the 
lowliest places, in the loneliest hours, in the darkest 
night, to the humblest folks. 

And when these men, sore afraid, had to be 
comforted and lifted out of abashed lowliness into 
largeness of faith and love and trust, the heavens 
being opened, what a song of glory came forth: 
“GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST, ON EARTH PEACE, 

GooD WILL TO MEN.” 

And when he, whose wondrous childhood was 
thus so strangely set forth to lowly folk, came 
himself, he said, in the words of my text (perhaps 
the sweetest words that Christ ever spoke) why 
he came; and if you and I know why he came, in 
that measure, his coming is a success in us. He 
came to give us life, and to give it more abun- 
dantly. Now what Life is, you know, or ought to 
know. You know, before we speak of Christ’s 
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coming and of spiritual things, largeness of life has 
the love of men. No love is possible, no ad- 
miration is possible for the man, the woman, nay, 
the very dog, the horse, the tree, in which life is 
small and feeble, struggling and chilly—only pity, 
the pity of the physician. But if a child be ex- 
uberant with spirits, running over, restless, never 
still, pleased with all things, crowing with de- 
light, or, if sad, weeping large, big, down-rolling 
tears, then we do delight in such a child, because 
we see it is so full of life. Our admiration 
cannot be given to the things that are not full of 
life, in the measure that it can to those that are. 
I have admired a tortoise in its slow movements, 
pleased to think that an age almost passed be- 
tween the putting out of one leg and of another, 
but we do not give to it the largeness of admiration 
that we do to a thing that is full of life. The lamb 
in spring-time is full of life; he leaps in useless 
leaps; he leaps with all legs up at once into the 
air, for pure fulness of life, and to the wise man 
every leap of that little heart is a new note of the 
heavenly anthem—fulness of life. 

So with the tree. It is the tree with many 
branches, the tree with a large leaf, a leaf with a 
good colour, a leaf which seems to rejoice in its 
own beauty, that we admire. 
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And when we come to grown people, it is the 
same lesson. It is hard to admire and love those 
that are half alive: people that speak feebly, laugh 
feebly ; people whose great study in life is to 
invent rules and regulations, primness and pro- 
prieties, all of which are so many weights laid upon 
the fulness of life. One reason why we love some 
wicked men so much,;—I mean naughty men, not 
wicked men,—is because they have such fulness of 
life. We almost forgive them some of their wrong 
doings because they are so full of life. 

So it is with regard to the intellect. How hard 
it is, of all difficult things, to feel a genuine love 
for a stupid person, because there is no life in the 
intellect, in the region of man’s greatness. It is 
hard to love people to whom, when you tell a 
thing, you have to take it all to pieces to show it 
them, because they have no fulness of life; but a 
keen man, alive,a man with his eyes open, there 
is the man we rejoice in! He has fulness of life. 

Now let these things lead us on to a far deeper 
lesson. The life that Christ came to quicken was 
not so much this life, as the divine life in the man. 
Glory, with Christ, never was manhood, vigorous 
strength, kingly splendour. For until Christ comes, 
the brain is man’s throne; after Christ comes it is 
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transferred to the heart. Feminineness, childlike- 
ness, gentleness, charity, these are lifted on to the 
throne, and, lo! no more a king doth reign, but a 
king and queen, man and woman, one in Christ, 
because one in God. 

Christ came to make men full of pity, love, 
gentleness, and hospitality. He came to make the 
soul live ; and, remember, a man’s soul is alive, in 
the spiritual sense, only when he loves goodness 
and does goodness ; for the love of goodness is the 
love of God; and the doing of goodness is the 
keeping of the commandments of God. 

Let me repeat with all emphasis, (for the years 
are running out, and the days in store for some of us 
are few), there is no love of God possible that does 
not begin with love of Man. Of the Two Command- 
ments, the Second is the earlier. Only can a man 
reach the First by beginning with the Second, and 
he that teaches a child to love God, before it is 
taught to love men, knows nothing of humanity or 
divinity. There is no need to be shocked at a 
child, who, when asked if he loves God, says, “I 
love mother better.” Hear the apostle :— 


“If aman say, ‘I love God,’ and hateth his brother, he ~ 
is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” 


H 
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The Second Commandment, first in the order of 
teaching, second in the order of dignity. The First 
was given first, because it relates to God; learned 
last, because it belongs to God. There is no such 
thing with a child as love to God at all, until 
it learns to love the things that are nearest and 
closest and dearest. It is the mother’s kiss that 
leads the child up to God. It is the father’s pro- 
tecting hand and providence out of which we learn 
all that we know of God; and those children are 
nearest to God that love most the things that are 
nearest to them. 


“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 


And through our humanity we come to divinity. 
Men might understand that, if they were really 
evangelical, instead of arrogantly calling them- 
selves so. Ever since the Incarnation, that is the 
lesson :— 


“No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven.” 


Ascent to God, except through human love, is im- 
possible. There is no ascending except by de- 
scending; and because God descended to earth, 
man ascends to Him. Now, said Christ,—“I come 


to give you life,” and this is the region of life 
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to which he came—the largest life. If, in a 
Christian sense, I were asked which of you was 
most alive, I should not say, perhaps, the one or 
two you think; but I should say, “Which is the 
most merciful, pitiful, charitable? Which has 
fewest scandals on the tongue, least bitterness in 
the heart? Who is most gentle to the erring, and 
never re-tells a brother’s sin? Who has the 
biggest charity that covers a multitude of sins? 
Whom do the poor most rejoice over? Whom do 
the little children most love? Whose voice always 
trembles with pity most? That man is largely 
alive, he has life abundantly.” 

However, that would not satisfy some, for unless 
evangelical or religious colouring is given they are 
not pleased. They want some singular compound 
that they call religion, and therefore, if you say 
salvation means what it really means—health and 
healing—if you say the healed man is the saved 
man, they are not satisfied. They say, “That is not 


salvation.” It is; and it is the only salvation. 
“We mean salvation—deliverance from the wrath 
to come.” Well, you will be delivered from 


wrath to come, if you do not deserve it now. If 
your heap of sins is to be cast behind God’s back, 
behind God’s back no fire can burn; for the fire of 
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God is the heat of His love, necessary to purge 
His children back again to pureness of life. 

Therefore the man most alive in Christ is the 
one that is most pitiful, most merciful, the most 
passionate lover of good. The signs of life, you 
should remember, are these: 


“Tf any man will save his life, he shall lose it. If anyman 
will lose his life for my sake, he shall save it.” 


The man most alive, is the man that dies daily; 
the man who puts to death the lower part of his 
nature, his selfishness, his greediness, his covetous- 
ness, his vanity, his pride. Who kills these is most 
alive; fora man is never so much alive as when 
he is killing something that belongs to himself. 
Terribly alive was the patriarch when he lifted 
the knife that might have been fatal to his darling 
son; so he then is most alive, who dies himself. 
Thus if I were asked which of you is the most 
alive, I cannot just now tell; but if I saw you all 
day, I should know. If I saw one of you striving 
for the best place ; if I saw one of you churlish and 
hard with a little child; I should say, “dead;” but 
if I saw one of you penitent for his own sins, and 
merciful to others, knowing how to comfort and 
allow for others—“largely alive, that man!” He 
who is striving day by day to become pure, 
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that man is struggling into largeness of life, and 
the vehemence of the struggle is the sign of the 
abundance of life. 

Therefore, that man is most alive in Christ who 
is most daily putting himself to death, who is 
crucifying day by day the meaner, lower, death- 
like parts that are in him, in order that the spiritual, 
the merciful, the tender, and heavenly may have 
abundance of life. 

Take one other meaning, one very precious to 
some of us. 


“T came that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” 


Men have been sore afraid—most men, I think, 
are—of that shadow they call the “Shadow of 
Death.” 

Across most men’s souls it lies like a heavy bar 
of gloom. To them it is truly the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, chill and cold, and they dread it. 
Christ says, “I came to give Life, and to give it 
more abundantly,” and the consequence is that he 
has almost always discoursed of death as but the 
beginning of life. 

He touched that seeming bar of gloom, until he 
made it all aglow, and proclaimed that he who lives 
in him, must live in him for ever. Christ lighted 
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up that darkness, that it should no longer crush 
down life. He taught you not to be careful of 
riches, in order that they might not crush down 
life ; he taught you to be divinely careless, because 
God is divine Love, in order that the cares of this 
world might not crush you down, and he made 
clear to you the Life Eternal. He lifted up the 
burdens that keep life down, and breathed into 
the spirit the life that makes love strong. 

Ponder upon these things, and know this: It 
were well for you and me that we admired as 
passionately largeness of life in the things that are 
divine, as we admire it in the things that are 
physical and intellectual. We feel impatience with 
people half alive, with those that go creeping and 
crawling about the world, as if they had been born 
in the slime and grown in the salt marshes of the 
low-tide sea. Try, struggle, as even a great man 
must, for all this——to long for life in everything 
that is good, as passionately as you have longed for 
it in what is fair and strong. 

If a man is once enabled to say that he has truly 
lived, in this spiritual sense, the ends of Faith are 
accomplished ; that man has become a child of 
God, that man hath, securely promised to him, the 
Immortal Life. 
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The shameful thing about Death is just that it 
takes so much life out of us. It kills joy. But if 
you strive as passionately to be alive in Good, as 
some of us have striven to be alive in this world’s 
business; if you can say, “I have lived”; if you can 
say, as the poor damsel did in the sweet song 
before her death, only the two things, “I have 
lived; I have loved:”—when any man or woman 
can say both these things, and say them as they 
ought to be said, then may they also say— 


“ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.” 


“T have lived; I have loved.” God grant to you and 
me that as eagerly as in our younger days we 
lived, and as passionately as in some of our days 
we loved, the triple victory may be ours. To have 
lived vigorously in the body, to have loved passion- 
ately in the heart, and, above all things, to have 
loved goodness, which is God ; to love goodness in 
order to love God ; first to love goodness, and then 
to love God, because He is good; these are the 
triple stages of life in God. 

May God in His mercy grant to you and me in 
all senses, in body, soul, and spirit, that the words 
of the Good Shepherd may be true of us— 


“T am come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” 


Sader 
FIRST OF FANUARY.* 





“The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and 
that which is done is that which shall be done: and 
there is no new thing under the sun.”—-ECCLESIASTES 1. 9. 


THERE are conclusions in science which are inevi- 
table, and independent of the student, except so 
far as his intellect is clear enough to understand 
them ; but the moral conclusions, and the conclu- 
sions for practical conduct, which a man shall draw 
from certain data or propositions upon which he or 
others shall be agreed,—these vary with his imme- 
diate state of conscience and spirits. 

Three men shall agree that life is short; that 
three-score-years-and-ten are soon run out; that 
the world is a great weariness ; that the rivers run 
into the ocean, and the ocean gives its fulness to the 
clouds, and from them the rain gets back into the 





* Prayeniv. qi 4a 
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rivers again, and so there runs a perpetual circle: 








and, in consequence, one of them shall go into 
seclusion and finish his days ‘in meditation and 
prayer ; another, holding exactly the same views 
about life, thinks it an inevitable bore, and says, 
“Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die;” but the model man says, “ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

You have here the recluse, the voluptuary, and 
the diligent workman. Each of these men shall be 
deemed right by his respective followers, but each 
draws his conclusions from himself, and not from 
the data from which he affects to draw them. 

Thus, with regard to this law of life, that King 
Solomon found to be a great weariness ; the con- 
clusion that a man shall draw from it is very much 
dependent upon the man himself. There is a 
desire in Man for that which is best. As long as 
the river ran for an eternity it seemed to be lovely, 
but when we find that it has got into a circle too, 
and that the water will come down in, rain back 
again, that becomes a weariness. Man has a pas- 
sion for something new. Fairy tales and many 
romances are built upon a desire that there should 
be something that has not been; and this spirit in 
a child is no doubt a great element of joy. You 
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remember a man committed suicide once because 
the grass came up again green ;—he wanted some- 
thing new, and was not able to bear the measure 
of excessive weariness caused by seeing the grass 
spring up again green, the same as before it 
withered. 

Now whether this weariness is yours, I know 
not ; that it has been a passing feeling, judging 
from myself, I conclude ; but as it is our fate to 
suffer so, it is the wisest thing to see what good 
this law has in it, and to learn to rejoice that this 
year will bring nothing new at all, that it will be 
the same old story again, which will at times be 
weariness, but also at times a joy. Let us remember 
that human life is based upon this great postulate— 

“The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ; and 
that which is done is that which shall be done : and there 
is no new thing under the sun.” 

And Solomon, in another place, gives a curious 
reason for this. He says— 


“No man knoweth either love or hatred by all that is 
before him.” 


This is well worth considering. No books, tra- 
ditions, or romances can teach a man either love 
or hatred. They can tell him of them, but they 
cannot put them into him. Each generation, there- 
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fore, has got to learn something which it is impos- 
sible for any one to hand down to it; for though 
books may be accumulated in a library, experience 
can never be obtained by reading only. Our 
fathers had some quaint proverbs, which show that 
they knew this perfectly— 

“Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in 
no other.” 

** Experience keeps a good school, but the school fees are 
heavy.” 
New ways merely of teaching the old thing. Each 
for himself. No definitions of heat will make a 
man feel hot. Ifa man is thoroughly to under- 
stand the power of fire, into the flame must go his 
finger. It would be easy to draw a grand picture 
of human life, if we were to start where our fathers 
left off. What a race of giants we should be! But, 
as the German proverb has it, “Care is taken that 
the tallest trees should not grow high enough to 
touch the sky.” Men tried it once—they built 
Babel to reach heaven, but their tongues got con- 
fused, and they had to leave off. It would be a 
great thing to begin where our fathers left off, but 
we cannot,—it is not allowed. One great mission of 
what we call Nature seems to be to prevent people 
getting too big. Hence, two wise people often 
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bring into the world only weaklings, spendthrifts, 
misers; and the opposite is set over against each 
thing. That is the law of discipline, why, then, 
kick against it? It is so ordered, and how well 
Solomon sets it forth in that chapter in Wisdom— 
“When I was born I drew in the common air, and fell 
upon the earth, which is of like nature, and the first voice 
which I uttered was crying as all othersdo .... For there 
is no King that had any other beginning of birth.” 
A King, and crying! Now this is the great law, 
that we shall all start pretty much where our 
fathers started, although we may wear a different 
dress. For though a little child shall cry in lace in 
one house and in rags in another, yet it is pretty 
much the same cry; and though the same thing 
comes over and over again and gets tiresome, a 
man finds out at last that this is a great wisdom. 
Men try many ways to find out something new, 
but it is in vain. They travel sometimes for a 
change, and they go to the East; but they find 
that people there are the same as they are else- 
where, and even travelling sometimes becomes a 
weariness. What has been will be. Humanity is 
the same. Others try visiting. You get new 
people to come and see you, and you find out the 
old tune in new mouths. You have heard it before. 
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There ave no new people, scarcely. It is the old 
story; there is a little difference in the instru- 
ment, perhaps, but you hear the old tunes, the 
common-place talk, the same things over again; 
and why not? That is the way of life. Let a wise 
man accept it. 

Now, see why it is the way. We have all to 
start from the beginning. We have all to build up, 
not what many of you love to build up, a house 
made with hands; the end of life is to build up 
“a house not made with hands,” to be hereafter 
“eternal in the heavens.” When a man sees clearly 
that to build his character is of more consequence 
than to build his fame and fortune, then he is wise; 
for instead of his having—poor weakling !—to face 
the Unknown, he knows what is coming, he learns 
to rejoice that he can consult the fathers, for 
what happened yesterday is a precedent for the 
future, and finding the thing that has been is that 
which shall be, the elements of uncertainty, fear, 
and terror, are removed. 

If, then, I am in fear for a moment, because 
the building of a character is the only wise thing 
for which I came into the world, and for which 
all other things exist, as far as I am concerned, 
then this glorious repetition, this wonderful mono- 
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tony, this constant changeableness, is an element 
of my success. I know pretty much what duties 
and circumstances life can bring; I know its 
utmost, I have seen its worst and its best, and 
I know what I am about. I can go forth to 
build, knowing the materials I have at my dis- 
posal, knowing -what are the dangers and diffi- 
culties I have to encounter, and the issues that will 
come to pass, and so, for to-morrow I am prepared. - 
For, remember, that of all man’s possessions, the 
Past is the surest, greatest, and most useful. 

Over To-morrow God has drawn a cloud; thank 
God for it! for no man’s courage would be equal 
to tackling three hundred and sixty-five days if he 
saw them all at once. There is not one of you 
brave enough, probably, to go through this year 
if you knew what it would bring. If, as magicians 
used to show, you could see through some magic 
glass the events of the whole year, the accumulated 
tedium of three hundred and sixty-five days of 
feeding, three hundred and sixty-five nights of 
horizontal lying, the multiplied interviews with 
tiresome people, the struggles against poverty, the 
heaps of little bills, small regrets and large disgusts 
—there are few men courageous enough to face all 
this, and they would quietly lie down and die, 
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unable to bear the sight. So the good Lord leads 
them on by short stages. 

But if a man’s memory be good, Yesterday is his 
own—it can never be taken from him. The Past is 
Man’s storehouse; it is his volume, to which he 
goes again and again for advice as to the future. 
He turns it over as we turn over the pages of a 
book of law or a dictionary. He knows where to 
find each thing he wants. So when To-morrow 
comes and brings me a difficulty, I go to Yester- 
day, and, turning the volume over, I look for 
bodily pain, perhaps, and I find that in a certain 
month of a certain year, I suffered bodily pain to 
a degree which made sleep impossible and life a 
despair. But it says at the end, “Got through it; 
not so bad as I thought.” It is possible to bear 
pain until it ceases to be such, by knowing there is 
an end to it, and by seeing the worst thing it can 
do. For one of the uses of yesterday is to see the 
utmost that can be done to man. There was a 
time when I should have shrunk at the thought of 
the terrible pain I should have to undergo, but 
now I have seen that ghost, and am no longer 
frightened at it. I wish it would pass by on the 
other side, but if it comes to me I shall not sit 


down in despair. 
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And so the Past is my dictionary, I know the 
meaning of its words; it is my book of prece- 
dents, I know what will happen. 

Some man speaks evil of you ; and when you are 
young it disturbs’ you much. It is like a scratch 
on the skin; it does not go deep, but it gives you 
an amazing pain while it lasts. But one fool say- 
ing another is a fool, is simply a statement that he 
is a fool, and the wise man learns that it is so 
from the past. The Past contains balm, consola- 
tion, and comfort. It is the history of difficulties 
that turned out not to be so difficult. It is the 
history of struggles that came to anend. It is the 
history of long nights that were always followed by 
morning. It is the history of long and dirty lanes 
which always had a turning in them, to which you 
were sure to come if you only went on far enough. 
It is the history of partings, but also of the sweet 
wisdom that came from them. It is the history of 
bitter herbs, but of the fine healing, too, that came 
out of them. 

Therefore to the wise man it is a joy to say with 
Solomon: “The thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be; and that which is done is that 
which shall be done: and there is no new thing 
under the sun.” We have character to build up, 
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and we require the old circumstances, ways, and 
rulings, the inevitable methods of God, in order 
that we may surely and safely build. Then, as we 
have to learn things and follow them out for 
ourselves, it is needful that the same old story be 
applied to each of us, for were the circumstances 
of a man’s life greatly to vary, the character that 
would result must vary too. 

I am content. I look forward to this year, I 
confess, with no great enthusiasm, because I have 
ceased to be an enthusiast, and am simply a work- 
man now. Life will bring me nothing new. There- 
fore if you expect me to be eager—excuse me ; 
I have seen the show before. But no terror is 
possible, no cowardice, and no fear. I go forth 
with a “sad, wise valour,’ and the reason of it is 
this, “ What has been, will be.” Old deliverances 
are the deliverances of the future. 


“Thou,” says David, “which hast shewed me great and 
sore troubles, shalt quicken me again, and shalt bring me up 
again from the depths of the earth.” * 


For the secret of trust is experience. The 
history of the piety of the ancients was the con- 
stant trust in the thing that had been. Thou “ast 
shown me sore troubles, Thou Zast quickened me, 





* Ps. Ixxi, 20, 
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and therefore Thou w/t quicken me. “God of 
our fathers,” is the favourite cry of the pious soul 
of the Jews ;—a devout nation; they constantly 
said, “God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” The 
thing that has been shall be ; God, who did deliver 
in the olden time, will deliver now. Thus the 
fixity of God, and the uniformity of human ex- 
perience, instead of being (as they were to King 
Solomon) a weariness and a vexation, shall become 
at last a comfort and a joy. 

So that, beginning a new year, we begin it with 
courage and quiet confidence. The chances are, 
not one of us will find the year too much for us, 
because we have tried a great many years, and 
have got the better of them all. And the wise 
man’s motto is, “Thou hast shewed me great and 
sore troubles, Thou hast delivered me, and Thou 
wilt deliver me in future ones.’ David felt this 
trust. He was better prepared for Goliath because 
he had fought the lion and the bear. When he 
went up against Israel’s foes, then came the great 
Therefore I shall conquer. From the past he gained 
faith, courage, pluck, and confidence. “The Lord 
that delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and 
out of the paw of the bear, He will deliver me out 
of the hand of this Philistine.” 
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Thus, then, I rejoice and look forward, with a 
quiet faith and confidence to the three hundred 
and sixty-five days with all their monotony—the 
sun rising and setting at the same time and place, 
knowing, that through the same pane of glass the 
sun will shine, if it shines at all. For if the sun 
should rise in a different way, I should not be 
ready for it. If the sea should take to going up- 
hill, there would be very sad changes with regard 
to human nature. If the law of gravity should 
take another change in consequence of the mil- 
lenium, it would be a very sorry thing for human 
life. But human life is built up, all churches are 
erected, all institutions are founded, all coal-pits 
sunk, all candles lighted, all the steps of men move, 
according to one great proposition—“ What has 
been shall be.” The thing that is done, can be 
done ; and the sublime old laws under which our 
fathers lived and died, are the same as those under 
which we live and die. Chance is destroyed, luck 
is abolished, fortune wiped out of a wise man’s 
book; and instead, at the top of the book is 
written : 


“The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ; and 
that which is done is that which shall be done.” 


For the future is based, not upon astrology or 
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forecasting, but upon something better, upon the 
old workings of Law, the deep things of human 
feeling, and the unchanging Word of the Lord our 
God. 


(ita UNDY-THURSDAY*, 





“It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to 
sing praises unto thy name, O Most High.”—PsaLm 
XCii, I. 

“¥or I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you, That the Lord Jesus the same night in which 
he was betrayed took bread: and when he had given 
thanks, he brake it, and said, Take, eat : this is my body, 
which is broken for you: this do in remembrance of 
me.”—1 CORINTHIANS xi. 23, 24. 


THE law of Moses provided a thank-offering, so 
thoroughly did that wise lawgiver understand 
human nature. 

He knew that to the thankful the outward sign 
of thankfulness would be an addition to thank- 
fulness. 

They who know human nature best, know that 
outward signs and forms are necessary to it. A 


* Prayer xxxiv. p. 125. 
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few men have tried to “wind themselves so high” 
from human nature and mortal life, as to confine 
the thanks of the spirit to the spirit; and the 
Quaker sits dumb before God lest his tongue 
should seem to interfere with the fulness of the 
spirit. But he who, because his feelings are full, 
declines all expression of them, is ungracious 
towards grace ; where the springs are deep, draw- 
ing much water from them makes no difference 
to the supply. 

It is a good thing to be thankful, yea, to give 
thanks ; for all acts that come out of true feeling 
deepen the feeling by virtue of their seeming to 
draw from it. Who would have a water-spring 
ever fresh, must take care that it be constantly 
drawn from. Who keeps back feeling is foolish, 
because repression threatens it with decay. Want 
of expression comes near to death. 

They are pitiful students of love who talk of 
it as though, like the grape-vine, it could become 
exhausted by giving more fruit. The human heart 
grows fruitful by fruit-bearing. They who give 
most, get most. The secret of wealth of soul is 
to spend. 

With the hoards of this world, who spends much 
shall have little; for every penny abstracted is 
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store lessened, and the interest of that dirty penny 
is always calculated. But he who gives much love 
shall increase his store. In the gifts of God, it is 
better to be a spendthrift than a miser. When 
mercy is distributed, be sure that the inflow will be 
more than the outflow. 

And it is the same thing with gratitude and 
thanksgiving. Many content themselves with being 
thankful, without expressing their thanks in words. 
But if I feel it, I like to say it. Feeling is excel- 
lent, but it is doubled when it shows itself. With 
regard to these things the rule of carefulness is 
utterly useless. When I see a woman so cold that 
she seems to have been born of an iceberg and 
cradled in the north wind; when the gracious love 
of a little child is offered to her, and she puts it 
back with frigidity and calculation, saying, “ There, 
there, that will do;” I say that that woman, in- 
stead of being a mother, ought to have hired 
herself to a shopkeeper, and been engaged in 
considering the desirableness of gathering up 
scraps that nothing might be lost. The little 
child, its gift being given, is disappointed if you 
have forgotten to give thanks, and thinks it hard 
that nothing should come of it. It is the natural 
creed of the heart that a gift shall be acknow- 
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ledged—that at leastZone may have this pleasure, 
to know that what has been done has stirred a 
soul to thanks, and brought from the lips an 
expression of the same. 

What a large part of the Psalms of David is 
taken up with thanksgiving! All nature is called 
upon to join the strain: days and nights, heat and 
cold, all are pressed into the service. This great 
passionate heart found his own tongue not enough 
to express his thankfulness, so he asked Nature to 
join in the conspiracy, and with her mighty organ 
to send forth gratitude to God. 

No tongue is too small, no powers too narrow. 
An ounce of thanks is worth a pound of prayer, 
any time. 

They who are able to thank much and praise 
much, should glory in their grace, and by culture 
make it greater. Thanksgiving and gratitude are 
fine flowers. For the red-cheeked apple and the 
sweet familiar blooms of May and June; for the 
profusion of life around us; for the happy creatures 
of the air; for the odour that is wafted in the 
summer. breeze; for blossom and for fruit, we 
should praise God. But there are people who are 
so eager about the fruit, that they forget to be 
thankful for the flower. The heavy-weighing pump- 
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kin, with no grace about it but its utility, they 
think more of than of the flower. 

It is a joy when one thanks you heartily for 
what you know you ought to be thanked for. 

Remember this: They who are fine in conduct 
are always tender in heart. It throws a chill 
upon their soul if any gift is ever taken as a 
matter of course, or the smallest graciousness put 
upon the shelf; and they never receive the littlest 
. thing but they acknowledge it. Much of man’s 
life ought to be taken up in acknowledging and 
giving thanks for gifts received. Nor does the 
gracious heart neglect this duty because the gift is 
small. 

This is one of the finest flowers a man can grow. 

When the soul is thankful and the tongue is 
silent, the flower may be full grown, but it has 
missed its odour and lost its stripes of beauty. If 
you want it in its odour and glory, it must have 
expression. . 

“But you ought not to want thanks,” you say. 
Where did you learn that from? Does your little 
collection of moral maxims teach you that a man 
ought to be independent of thanks? That is true 
in a sense. No man’s life ought to be ruled by 
another’s thanks or silence. Christ’s heart never 
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closed itself because Christ’s hand received not the 
thanks that were due. The Lord Christ healed — 
ten men once, but only one of them came back to 
give thanks. There was unthankfulness! Ten 
men were healed, but only one soul came back to 
give thanks! 

Some people tell us that if we feel thankful we 
need not say so. But it is the saying so, it is the 
expression of it, that is half the battle. 

Do you know that God Himself taught you that? 


“In the beginning was the Word. ... And the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his 
glory... . full of grace and truth.” 


What is it to me that, In the beginning was the 
Word, if it never became manifested ? What is it 
to me that the Eternal Word was with God, if it 
never was made flesh and dwelt among men ? 

You do feel thankful, you tell me, but you cannot 
say so. Well, I am so glad you feel it, but so sorry 
that you cannot express it! A man should not 
only feel thankful, and let his feelings be deep, but 
should take care also that there is expression. 
“ But,” you say, “our feelings are too deep for ex- 
pression.” Good news! But I hope they will 
come to the surface some day. I am glad to hope 
that by-and-by the deep waters will find their way 
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to the surface. But I am not pleased if your 
feelings are so deep that nobody gets any benefit 
from them, for that is the chief use of deep feelings. 
So you must not wonder if the mistake is made 
(and it is sometimes made), that when a man is 
silent, he is supposed to be sullen. A wise man 
will be careful, therefore, lest in pleading depth of 
feeling he should be misunderstood, and folks 
should think that, as the bell never tolls, the 
clapper must be lost ; and as you have lost your 
tongue you are destitute of the feelings that should 
move it. 

If you feel the music of God’s praise in your 
soul, sing it, or do as the Prayer-Book says, “sing 
or say.” It is good to say, but it is better to sing, 
because singing is dwelling on saying, and lifts 
saying a degree higher. 

Nevertheless, saying is better than silence. 


“Tt is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to 
sing praises unto thy name, O Most High!” 


Those of you who desire to grow in graciousness 
should learn the secret. The man whose mouth 
is frequently opened to utter the words of wisdom, 
is the man whose wisdom is continually increasing. 
The man whose mouth is often open to sing God’s 


praises, is he whose heart is continually opening to 
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receive God’s graces. For God loves the gracious 
giver of praise; He had his dwelling amongst the 
thanksgiving children of Israel. 

One of the lovely things about thanksgiving is 
that it hath a double blessing, like the quality of 
mercy, which “blesseth him who gives, and him 
who takes.” 

If it is a pleasure to receive thanks, it ought to 
be a pleasure to give them. A gift is a burden, 
until thanksgiving has relieved us of the obligation. 
You should blush before one who has given you 
much, until your heart has poured out its thankful- 
ness. The lovely grace of thanksgiving to men 
is pleasant on both sides, and profitable on both 
sides ; but to God, it is not only profitable, but 
glorious. 

Now, why did I take that last passage I read to 
you? 

“For I have received of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus the same night in 
which he was betrayed took bread : and when he had given 


thanks, he brake it, and said, Take, eat: this is my body, 
which is broken for you : this do in remembrance of me.” 


Why did I take that passage? Because what flowers 
are like those that blossom in the night? I have 
sat by night and watched those blooms. So meek 
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are they before they expose their glorious graces 
to view, but when they do open they strike man’s 
imagination and touch man’s heart even more 
than the sun-flower of the day. God sends both in 
love ; but the night-flowers have attractions for a 
sad man’s heart which the sun-flowers can never 
have. 

I read that passage to you for the sake of its 
infinite pathos— 


' “The Lord Jesus the same night in which he was be- 
trayed took bread: and when he had given thanks,”— 


Thanks! To give thanks in the night is a grace. 
But on the night in which he was betrayed? There 
are nights azd nights. Nights when the moon 
makes the earth seem fairer than in the day-time ; 
nights when the stars look out so many-eyed, that 
we forget it is night, or count it more glorious than 
the day. But there is the friendless night, the 
night in which the friend betrays—the midnight of 
the soul, which is the deepest darkness that man 
can know. 

The night in which a kiss was made into a sign 
of treachery and hate, when the lips of Judas, 
shamming love, betrayed him to the Jews; the 
night in the garden, when his disciples slept, for 
they could not keep watch with him in his bloody 
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agony ; the night in which the last lamp of love 
went out, and even John was gone: 


“The same night in which he was betrayed, he took 
bread ; and when he had given thanks ”— 


Thanks! If he had omitted to give thanks, 
which of us could wonder? If he had broken the 
bread without thanks, who could be surprised ? 
But in the same night in which he was betrayed, 
he took bread and gave thanks. In breaking that 
bread, he remembered the Bread of Heaven ; in 
that hour of trial he remembered that the Eternal 
Father was looking down upon him; that though 
John had fled, the Eternal Mercies were sure; and 
even in that deepest agony his heart was big 
enough for thanksgiving. 

I have read those words a thousand times, and 
every time a deeper pathos comes into them. And 
whensoever my voice would fain go up in mur- 
muring, I repeat them. And we should long and 
earnestly desire that the grace of gratitude should 
be so large, the passion of thankfulness so great, 
that whatever shall happen to us, though it be the 
night of deepest agony, the night in which we are 
betrayed (if ever that darkest night should come 
upon the soul, when those that we have loved turn 
false), that then, in that last agony on this side the 
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grave, we may meditate upon the beauty of those 
words— 


“The Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, 
gave thanks.” 


Can death do more for you than that night did 
for him ? Never! God grant that it may be written 
of us: “ The same night in which he died, he gave 
thanks.” May it be written of you and me: “ And 
he, standing by the grave of his best friend, gave 
thanks.” And, if need be, let it be written of us: 
“He was smitten, stricken, sorrowful, sick, lonely, 
forgotten, forsaken, yet he gave thanks.” 

For no sorrow should fill man’s heart to forget- 
fulness even of earthly love, much less to forget- 
fulness of the Heavenly Lover. He loves but 
little who excludes love because it is night, or 
because he is in sorrow; for that sweet passion- 
flower blooms best in unlikely places. 


“Tt is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to 
sing praises unto thy name, O Most High !” 


Let us praise the Lord with thanksgiving. 
Praise the Lord, and magnify His name. Let ice 
and cold, summer and winter, nights and days, 
joy and sorrow, morning and evening, the full 
heart and the broken heart, plenteousness of bread 
and emptiness of store—let all these things praise 
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the name of the Lord. At all times man has 
mercies enough given him to make them a subject 
of thankfulness unto God. Therefore, the next 
time that from your lips there come the crooked 
words of complaint, do as I have striven to teach 
you to do; call to mind the words of the apostle—. 

“The Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, 
took bread: and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and 


said, Take, eat: this is my body, which is broken for you: 
this do in remembrance of me.” 


GOOD FRIDAY. ~ 





“ And he fell on his face, and prayed, saying, O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me : nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt."— MATTHEW xxvi. 39. 


IT has been said by a great poet, that great 
characters and great souls are like great mountains 
—they always attract the storms; upon their heads 
break the thunders, and around their bare tops 
flash the lightnings and the seeming wrath of God. 
Nevertheless, they form a shelter for the plains 
beneath them. 

That marvellous saying finds an illustration in 
the lowliest, saddest soul the world has ever had 
living in it—the Lord Christ. Higher than all 
men, around his head seemed to beat the very 
storms of sin; yet, beneath the shelter of his great, 
consoling, sustaining spirit, what lowly people, 
what humble souls, what poor babes as to wisdom, 

K 
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what sucklings as to the world’s truth, have gained 
their life in this world and Eternal Rest in God! 

In that hour when Christ prayed, his threefold 
prayer is touching, because it was threefold. He 
who wrote that Gospel knew the depths of the 
human heart. Thrice in the same words! for 
where there is great sorrow a few monotonous 
words are enough. The most touching thing 
about sorrow is that it utters ever the same short, 
monotonous cry. When a little child is in pain 
it utters the same cry over, and over, and over 
again. So, three times Christ prayed with the 
- same words, when, falling on his face to the 
ground, he uttered forth that cry, that the cup, of 
which he well foreknew the taste, might pass from 
him. And in so doing he made it lawful for any 
of us to pray that the cup of sorrow may pass 
from us. 

He who stretches out his hands to sorrow, is 
mad. It is a thing rather to be dreaded than 
welcomed. Sorrow isa foe. Painisan enemy. I 
hate pain—I loathe it. It hinders thought and 
genius, makes continual night, blots out the sun- 
shine, and plays havoc with this great world. 
Therefore, to be men, we must do as the Lord did, 
who, on the ground, uttered three times the same 
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monotonous cry, because the same sorrow was 
upon him ; three times the same groan, because he 
felt the same pain; three times the same sigh, 
that the bitter cup might pass from him. 

But those three times of monotonous praying 
that the cup might pass from him, were met, three 
times, by the cry of lowliness and trust in God. 


“Nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done.” 

The first cry was one of weak humanity, but 
each time Faith has the last word. The last 
speech was the speech of Faith, and so the victory 
was won by the spirit. 


“ Nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done.” 
The cry of trust wins in the end; it is the last 


and therefore the triumphant one. After that last 


sublime cry : 
“ Nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done,” 


he rose up and said: 
“ Let us be going !” 
When he cried as a shrinking man, he fell upon 


his face ; but when he cried as an obedient child, 
he stood up, God-possessed, and said : 


“Let us be going!” 


Surrender to God lifts man up. So we may 
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look into the face of Death and say the same 
thing, on our faces before God, yet it must end 
with : 
“Tf it is thy will, O God;” 
and even of Death it is thus written : 
“ Arise, let us be going.” 


For in death, man falls his last fall, and he may 
even then utter that last cry of Faith : 


“Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt. Thou 
livest ; thou art my Holy One; I shall not die; but see 
eternal life.” 

So, though we are bowed down by human weak- 
ness, we have also the triumph of Faith. 

You and I are happily set free from much of the 
grave-clothes of theology. And, troubling not our 
neighbours nor plaguing our friends about those 
old theories, we lay hold, I trust, upon Life; the 
Life which comes of understanding that of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who was “in all things tempted 
as we are, yet without sin.” His great life lies 
before us, that we may strive to follow him; and 
then, though falling on our faces as he fell, we may 
find ourselves able to rise up as he did. For in 
rising, he laid down his own will, and took God’s 
Will in its place. 


i 
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Man must be thrown down, that his will may 
be broken; and his will must be broken, that God 
may reign within him. The will of God in Man, 
is Life Eternal. Let us ponder upon these “three 
times ;”—three times the cup put back, and three 
times the uprising of the spirit. 

God give to you and me at all times, that the 
will of God may always seem to us wisest, noblest, 
fruitfullest ; that, come what will, out of our very 
hearts we may say— 


“ Not my will, but thine be done.” 


Whoso, in the Garden of Gethsemane, in the hour 
of agony, for the third time shall cry— 
“ Nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done,” 
he hath passed from death unto life. 
“Thou wilt not suffer thine holy One to see corruption.” 
In him is beginning to dwell all divinity— 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The Lord hath 
stood at the door, has knocked, and has entered in. 

“Tf any man will hear my voice, and open the door, I 
will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 
And when God abideth in a man, Heaven is won, 


and Eternity made sure. 
There is one question that none of us ought to 
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pass over unheeded ; though most of us will not 
ask it, because it is bitter. It is a question that 
every man ought to ask himself. It is a question 
of the Garden of Gethsemane for every one of us. 

When we were in our deepest darkness, our 
saddest pain, our sorest trouble, what was the cause 
of it? Was it the loss of any earthly thing? 
When upon the ground, how came you to be 
there? Was it for the loss of gold? Or was it 
for lost youth or beauty ? When you prayed that 
the cup might pass from you, was it a broken 
friendship or a lost love? Was it some deadly 
sin? Or was the fear of being found out in it 
worse to you? What was it that brought you 
upon the ground? What was it that wrung your 
soul? Happy the man who has found his saddest 
moment when his soul has been with the swine! 
It is well for us if our supremest hour of sorrow 
is because God has been forgotten and truth de- 
spised by ourselves; the old, grand, spiritual 
things gone, or dead for us ; Jerusalem forgotten, 
Babylon chosen ; the citizenship of the holy city 
given up, and the world chosen in its place. 
The cup of God given to us then is vinegar and 
gall. 


It is not often given to you and me to find 
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that our supremest sadness is the same as the 
sadness of the Lord Christ, the sadness that comes 
because others are sinful. The holier you grow, 
the more closely you will become acquainted with 
the sorrow of Christ, who, without sin, was full of 
suffering, lonely, poor, forsaken. The nobler a 
man becomes, the more sorrowful he must be, 
until such time as the work of salvation shall be 
perfected through suffering and “sorrow and sigh- 
ing shall flee away.” 

The last sad sorrow that a good man can know 
in this world, is to have lived and loved, and spent 
and been spent, and found it wasted, thrown away 
on those who understood him not. Christ knew that 
he had spoken sweet things, but no one would hear 
them, and his soul was bowed down by a sense of 
failure. In the hour of his death he had none 
beside him but a few women, who had ministered 
to him, drawn to him by their passionate love. 
The Apostle Peter denied him with cursing. The 
people, whom he had loved, crucified him ; Barab- 
bas was chosen in his place. He was spat upon 
by the people whom he had wept over ; a mocking 
reed was put into the hand that was never 
stretched out except to heal and bless. 

This fairest, holiest soul had bitterest déount 
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This child of God—so spotless and lowly—when 
the world gave him nothing but spitting and 
scourging, mockery and derision, cords and 
cursing, vinegar and gall, doubtless it must have 
pressed upon his soul with a sad, dreary sense of 
failure. 

Whilst we are sinful, we must be sorrowful. 
When righteous, we must be sorrowful still. But 
there is a strange difference: the one is a selfish, 
the other an unselfish sorrow. 

They who watch life know there is this differ- 
ence between the pain we suffer, when it is for 
ourselves, and when it is for those we love. We 
know the difference, mourning over some meanness 
or sin in ourselves, and mourning over the same 
thing in a child or a loved friend. The one 
humbles, casts down, and degrades ; the other lifts 
up, makes great and divine. He whose head is 
bowed down with sorrow because another is 
marred by sin, is following in the steps of the 
Lord Christ. 

Again; this divine story should be well pon- 
dered. When Christ cried that he thirsted, they 
offered him vinegar and gall, but he would not 
drink it. No! When a martyr goes to suffer- 
ing, he must go full-blooded, that the spirit may 
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be victorious. So the cup of relief must be put 
aside, refused: for with all the full powers of 
body and soul, the Lord passed on to his death. 

Now ask yourselves the question, honestly— 
When was my supremest hour of darkness? What 
was it that eclipsed the light when that darkness 
came? What passed away when the light came 
back ? What shadow passed between me and 
God? What made it pass away? How came the 
light back? When I cried, “Let this cup pass 
from me,” what inclined me at last to drink it? 
Did Faith say the last word? Did Faith win the 
victory ? And if so, what followed ? 

God grant that we may rise up and say— 


“Let us be going,” 
even though we have to add— 


“Behold! he is at hand that doth betray me.” 


(Ea. STER) SUNDAY. 


“Hide Thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine iniqui- 
ties.” —-PSALM li. 9. 

“Thou hast cast all my sins behind Thy back.”—ISAIAH 
XXXVIii. 17. 

“ Peter said, Lord! thou knowest all things ; thou knowest 
that I love thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed my 
sheep.” —JOHN xxi. 17. 





THERE are three things in these three passages 
very closely connected ; three, in one sweet trinity. 
First, there is the cry of a sinful soul—“ Blot out 
all mine iniquities;” then the thanksgiving of a 
forgiven man—“ Thou hast cast all my sins behind 
Thy back;” then the divine trust in the sinner 
whose sins Christ had cast behind his back, and 
into whose hands, with largeness and fulness of 
love, he had put the greatest trust, the holiest duty, 
that ever yet man had to discharge. 

And these three things, in the dealings of God 
with man, can never be separated. First, Prayer ; 
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then Thanksgiving on the part of man; and 
then large Trust on the part of God. We put 
these three things together, because what Man 
needs most to remember about God is His fulness. 


“Tn Thy presence is fulness of joy.” 


“The Lord, ready to forgive, and plenteous in mercy.” 


Man may be like the moon in its first quarter, 
but in God is all fulness. Human justice is but 
partial ; in God is fulness of justice. Man’s love 
is limited ; in God is fulness of love. He never 
can teach the Gospel well who makes it not one 
constant cry of fulness. 


“In Thy presence is fulness of joy.” 


Now these words are lovely words, because 
they set forth the divine glory in a matter where 
we are often greatly at fault. You will have 
noticed, when an ungenerous man forgives, how 
hard it seems to him to forget. And yet a forgiven 
fault should be a forgotten fault. Even if not for- 
gotten, it should be hidden; for forgetfulness is 
not always within the power of the Will. Hard 
words are hard to forget. There are few things so 
pure as to leave no sediment behind, and evil 
things may dry off the surface, but the mark 


remains. 
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In the hour of forgiving, don’t try to exaggerate 
the fault, in order that your grace may appear 
great. And yet some of you do. When a child, 
or wife, or lover comes to you with a fault, and you 
are about to forgive, you let your memory run 
back, and bring forward a whole heap of old 
wrongs, just to make your forgiveness seem the 
bigger. 

It were cruel to a debtor to read out all the past 
accounts. And yet some of you are so stinted in 
generousness, that before you can forgive one evil 
thing, you must bring to mind a whole host of 
others. You have not mastered that great grace, 
that a forgiven thing should be a forgotten thing, 
as far as may be; covered up from sight, blotted 
out, 

But we keep not the key of our own memory. 
Sometimes when a man tries to remember a thing, 
he finds the chamber locked, until some one brings 
him the key, and it suddenly occurs to him. 

If you cannot forget, you can at least be dumb ; 
for, next to forgetting a thing, is not speaking 
of it. 

In our forgivings, how often we forgive as a 
stingy man gives a feast,—making much of it, 
thinking of the value of the liquor, telling you of 
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the cost, that he may make you feel the value of 
his bounty. But the large-hearted—they give with- 
out counting the cost. A cramped and stingy 
soul will see to his balances, and his “beggarly 
accounts” of candle-ends and copper savings ; but 
to a generous soul there is no more need to keep 
account of forgiveness than for the sun to keep 
account of its shining, or to settle how much 
more light and warmth it shall pour forth upon 
the earth. 

So we hear the great craving heart of a sad man 
crying out to his God: “ Blot out mine iniquities ! ” 

You know how you and I do, when we have 
written anything wrongly, and wish to make the 
word difficult to read: we blot it out, and when we 
have blotted it out, it is hidden. How touching 
the cry— 


“ Hide Thy face from my sins !” 
Look the other way; see them no more; or, still 
better, “ blot them out.” 
“ Thou hast cast all my sins behind Thy back.” 
Beautiful phrase, homely and human! “ Behind 
Thy back.” That is where we put the things we 


do not want as we pass along in life, the things 
that we have done with. Not in front of us—no; 
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but behind our back. So this great soul cries— 
“Cast all my sins behind Thy back !” 

But the heart needs more than that; for God 
made it, and the wants of the heart are like little 
birds’ beaks; like the ceaseless twitter of the bird 
beneath the eaves, and the little beak that cries for 
ever, Give, give, give! He who made that mother- 
bird, He who winged the sire that it might fly in 
search of food for its little ones, He made that 
little beak so constantly open. He who sent the 
food, sent the hunger too. He who sent the supply, 
gave the pang. 

So it is with the heart of man. Those who 
believe in a loving God know that He has touched 
us with a hunger that He Himself alone can satisfy, 
and has filled us with a thirst that the Lord of Life 
alone can quench. So when we cry—*Blot out 
mine iniquities!” He casts them behind His back. 
But He has made man long for more, cry for more 
than that. Who cries to be only a forgiven man, 
is in danger of not having thoroughly repented. 
The Lord of Life took a little child, and setting 
him in the midst of the people, said: 


“Except ye become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” 


Is the child content if I tell him I have cast his 
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little faults behind my back? Never. No, up go 
the little pouting lips and the pleading eyes, and 
before the salt tears of penitence are dry, come 
sweeter tears. “Kiss me, mother,” is the child’s 
cry, and from that moment he feels forgiven and 
brought back. 

“Not enough, not enough, never enough,” is the 
cry of all loving hearts. Dwarfs take but little. 
He who is little, needs little. But for Hezekiah 
and Peter, “Not enough, Lord, not enough!” was 
their cry. 

You remember that tale, never too often told, of 
that great, big-hearted, earnest soul, Peter, the 
faithful fisherman, who went back to his nets ; the 
man who fell so sadly, who fell into sinfulness ; the 
man who wove a thorn into his Master’s crown 
more sharp than did the Roman soldier; who 
offered a cup that was more bitter than the gall; 
who used the lips that should only have opened 
for benediction, to curse withal. 

This was the man to be forgiven. Oh! scant 
the forgiveness man would have doled out to this 
great sinning, erring soul. But the Lord calls this 
blushing, sinful soul to him three times. Thrice 
the question— — 

“ Lovest thou me?” 
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in order that thrice the grand answer might come ; 
thrice the demand, not degrading, but leading to 


reconciliation. 
© Tovest thou me?” 


says Christ, again and again. And at last that 
great sorrowful man, weary of being asked three 
times, put Christ at a disadvantage, overcame the 
Master, and cast himself upon Christ’s own know- 
ledge. What could Christ do? No more could 
be said; no more could be done. And after that, 
what comes? Not the kiss of reconciliation only, 
but the crook, the staff, the spiritual sceptre, the 
holy trust, the eternal charge— 


“ Feed my lambs.” 


Now this is but a brief story of the Divine Love, 
as set forth in the holy Book. God is good to man, 
in letting his sins wound him. God is good in 
letting him cry passionately—“Blot them out!” 
God is good in reconciliation. God is good, full, 
abundant, merciful. He will not suffer the peni- 
tent to remain in the outer court; he must be 
brought in. When the prodigal comes home—for 
him the fatted calf, the ring, the robe, the music, 
the sonship, the old place, the bed, the board. 

This is the fulness of the forgiveness of God. 
And this it was that the old divines meant by 
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“imputed righteousness,” and all those words that 
have grown so familiar to us, and been so sadly 
misapplied. Whom God loves, He will glorify. 
This it was that made the apostle pile up those 
glorious sayings— 

“Whom He called, them He also justified ; and whom 
He justified, them He also glorified.” 

Peter the sinner, being loved, was forgiven, and 
also glorified. And his glory was contained in the 
charge given to him—“ Feed my lambs.” 

Here we see the beggarliness of earthly natures 
rebuked. May God give you and me grace to be 
rebuked by it, and comforted too, comforted 
against the hour of death. That man is wisest 
who gets ready for death, who lays up the things he 
shall want when the day of death comes. Whena 
man comes to die, he will need the fulness of the 
joy of God. 

I once saw the sweetest sight,—a little weary 
child falling asleep upon the grass, with a posy of 
flowers in its hand. By degrees the little fingers 
relaxed their hold, the little head drooped gently, 
the little eyes closed, and the child slept. 

God grant that when I fall into my last sleep, 
my poor fingers may have in them some posy, 
some sweet flowers. Is there anything in my little 

L 
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garden that I may hold in my hand, when I come 
to die? 

Righteousness? Ah! that is a poor weed at 
its best ! 

Genius? What will that do for me, in that 
sublime hour when the babe and the suckling have 
more knowledge of the things of God than the 
very wisest of this world? 

Great riches? Even the man of the world will 
laugh at you, if you propose to hold those in your 
hand, in the hour of death. Even a worldling 
made himself famous by telling a man who was on 
his death-bed, but did not want to part from his 
riches—* Where you are going,” said he, “ your gold 
would melt, even if you could take it with you.” 

If, in the hour of your dying, you send for a 
bag of gold, and put it to your heart, do you 
think you will find any warmth? Nay. 

But there grows sometimes in the deep, 
shadowed part of a man’s heart, the sweetest 
flower—lowliness before God; and _ another 
flower—humbleness towards man. Gather these 
two, the flower of lowliness and the flower of 
humbleness. 

But even they do not make a handful. /When a 
man is sinking to his last sleep, let him turn to the 
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fulness of God. Then gathers he, if he be wise, 
the flower of forgiveness, the great passion-flower 
of God’s love, the crown of thorns, the blood-red 
rose, and the amaranth of the Eternal Realm. 
Now let the child sleep, for in its hand it carries 
the eternal blossom. And let the poet sing— 


“Who in Life’s battle firm doth stand, 
Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Land.” 


Gather, whilst you may, these flowers of God, 
and get them ready for your dying. Ifa man may 
have in his hands, in the hour of death, such flowers 
as these, then, like a weary child, the heat and 
burden of the day being over, he shall justify those 
sweet words of Scripture— 

“ He fell on sleep.” 


God grant to you and me so to know in life this 
large love of God, that when we come to die, we 
may die in the faith of those words— 

“TJ know in whom I have believed.” 
May that sweet forget-me-not of God be the last 
thing my dying eyes shall behold ; then may I pass 
away out of this world, confident in Him, and enter 
at last into the fulness of joy which is in His 
presence ; and be at His right hand, where are 


_ pleasures for evermore. 


{LOW SUNDAY. 





“T goa fishing.” JOHN xxi. 3. 


“T GO a fishing,” said Simon Peter, after his Lord 
had left him ; “I goa fishing.” Not as a pastime, 
not for the pleasure of a summer’s day, but back to 
his rough toil, back for the getting of the daily 
bread, back to the task which needed the full 
strength of his manhood ; for we read that after- 
wards Peter girt his fisher’s coat unto him (for he 
was naked), the garment that had had to be laid 
aside so that his full power might be given to his 
rough labour. 

“T go a fishing,” said Simon Peter, turning for 
the first time from his sorrow to the common 
things of life; and remember, he had not lost one 
of the flowers from the garden, but the very pole- 
star from his heaven. 


How difficult to go back to the fishing, when 
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the-old zeal and zest were gone! For the heart 
will be egotistical and ask for the hermitage in- 
stead of the highway. Doubtless the blue lake 
jarred upon Peter, and the morning sunlight; he 
would have liked Nature to sympathize with him. 
Who has not felt that the sunlight should keep 
away from the windows of the sad-hearted man? 
Who has not felt that his fire shot out too 
bright a beam, when the heart lay all cold and 
in ashes, never to be lightened, till the angel of 
consolation bring the blessed beam from heaven ? 
The pitilessness of Nature seems cruel at first ; 
gradually it brings comfort to us. We stay our- 
selves on the thought of the blue sky ready and 
waiting for us, whenever we are strong enough 
to bear its brightness ; we are thankful to think 
of the glad world to which our gladdening hearts 
will one day return. 

Even in the sleepless hours of a winter’s night 
it is worth while to get up and look out and see 
all things preparing for the morning; to remem- 
ber that the sun is on his way, up-climbing to- 
wards us, and that however long the night may 

be, the daylight will surely follow. 

_ The beautiful laws of God cannot be broken ; 
His unfaltering footsteps make our strength. 
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Even in the dark night of death, should not 
the changelessness of His law comfort us? 
The morning succeeds the darkness, the sunlight 
the storm; and shall we look on death as the 
sudden end of all? No;—beyond, there is the 
glorious fulfilment of law; the sun of the Eternal 
Life is on its way to us. Trouble and pain come 
but to break us in to the Eternal Life. 

“T goa fishing.” No new work, because the old 
brought bitter thoughts ; back to the old work with 
the old tools. Peter chose the good part of the 
woodsman in the fable, who, having lost his axe, 
cried out to Jupiter, who sent him a gold and then 
a silver one. But the man longed to feel his old, 
notched, worn tool in his hands again. Not the 
gold, no, nor that silver thing! but the axe that 
was his own, the tool with which he had gone up 
against many a monarch of the forest and been 
victorious. Back to the fishing then, that we may 
learn the true blessedness of a return to the old 
work, of coming back to the old boat. All must 
go therein—the little child, that can but play with © 
the tiller and touch the rope; the middle-aged 
man, on whom the toil devolves; and the old man, 
too feeble to do anything but sit in the stern and 
steer a bit, and now and then lend a helping hand, 
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And when the fishing is taken to once again, it 
must not chafe us if the fresh breeze and the ripple 
on the waves bring something of the old feeling 
of gladness into our hearts. The heart sometimes 
grows jealous of itself, and is fearful of being glad. 
We check the signs of returning joyfulness; we 
would keep about us the signs of woe, careful for 
the monument, not content with the grave in the 
heart. This must not be. After the storm can 
the blue break out too quickly? Every impulse 
towards returning happiness is of God. Back to 
the old work then, with as much of the old care 
and diligence as may be. In the words of the 
glorious old German Richter, “The most beautiful 
wreath we can lay on the grave of our Dead, is 
the fruit-wreath of good deeds done to others.” 


i" rs 
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“ Charity never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease ; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away.”—I CORINTHIANS xiii. 8. 

“Now He that hath wrought us for the selfsame thing is 
God, who also hath given unto us the earnest of the 
Spirit.”—2 CORINTHIANS v. 5. 


To those of you who attentively watch the works 
of God—whether in what we call Nature, or in 
Man’s history—it must be obvious that in every- 
thing there is contained the germ of something 
higher than itself, the possibilities of a finer issue. 
One of the greatest charms in the study of natural 
history is to see the gradual rising in structure 
from the lowest creature to the one above it, step 
by step, until at last it reaches the splendid or- 
ganization of man. 








* See Prayer Ixxxix. p. 243. 
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Or, if we begin to think of intellect and reason, 
we see how every order of creatures rises a little 
toward the one above it, until, mounting the won- 
drous scale of being, it comes trembling at last 
into instinct and reason. ' By-and-by we come to 
politics, and we see signs of coming kingship ; 
then, mounting siill higher, we come to the glory 
of republics. All these things are written in these 
creatures; they are the ladder of God, round on 
round, each one higher than the other, until at 
last, like the ladder in Jacob’s dream, the last 
round of it is hidden in heaven. 

In Man’s history there are ‘preparations for 
higher development, an effort to rise from what it 
is, to what it might and ought to become. And 
devout Christians, meditating upon these things, 
see the flaming altar and the sacrifices of the 
priests superseded by mercy, charity, and good 
works. 

In the Christian religion the day of marvel and 
miracle has passed away. The Apostle Paul, him- 
self so gifted, yet lays all this calmly, quietly 
aside. 


“T speak with tongues more than ye all; yet in the Church 
I had rather speak five words with my understanding, that 
by my voice I might teach others also, than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue.” 
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To-day the Church celebrates what is called the 
“ gift of tongues.” Now to us this is utterly unin- 
telligible, in respect to the thing that happened ; 
for how different our experience! None of you 
ever learned any other tongue than your own 
without months and years of study. That there 
may be, in the history of man, some sudden in- 
coming of enthusiasm, earnest and real, which 
should have given rise to this story, one does not 
doubt; but such enthusiasm soon dies down. 
Revivals have their little hour, and they pass 
away ; for God has written it, that nothing cometh 
up quickly but it must soon pass away and die. 
The gift of tongues, and all marvels, and miracles, 
and wonders, all these are cradled on this side 
eternity, and are buried on this side eternity ; 
they have their little hour and pass away. And 
Paul, discoursing upon these things, gets ready for 
the day when they shall all vanish away, when 
unknown tongues shall cease from their very use- 
lessness, and law and order shall take the place of 
doubt. So, knowing that tongues must cease, he 
got ready for their ceasing. He holds these things 
up as splendid gifts, but he points out that there is 
something “more excellent,’ which is love; and 
that, he says, will last, but the others will not. 
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“ Charity never faileth ; but whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail ; whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; 
whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away.” 

For when things are seen as they are, knowledge 
is not needed, being takes the place of knowing, 
and to de is to become master of all that can be 
known. 

He declares there is a savour of childishness in 
all this ; and, thinking of his own large knowledge 
and power of prophecy, he says— 

“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as 
a child, I thought as a child: but when I became a man I 
put away childish things.” 

And to him who understands these things 
rightly, they are seen to belong but to children ; 
all signs and wonders, all miracles and gifts of 
tongues, all these belong to the childhood of 
faith, But what is manhood? Charity. The 
fullest grown man, in God’s eyes, is the man who 
loves most all creatures, both great and small. The 
greatest eloquence to the ears of the Almighty, 
are the words of patience and long-suffering ; that 
is the glory of the Christian Religion. 

And, by-and-by, when all temporary gifts shall 
have ceased, when even hope shall have died down, 
and faith become superannuated, there shall be 
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but one thing left, only one, and that is charity ; 
which, Paul says, “never faileth;” it is equal to 
all emergencies, always at home, knowing how to 
treat evil and good, always in season, early in the 
morning and late at night; it is good in Cesar’s 
household, as well as in the “upper chamber.” 
Thus, whether there be “tongues,” you can say, 
“They have ceased ;” and when men trouble you 
as to whether there be miracles, you can say, 
“They have ceased ;” and whether there be know- 
ledge, it shall vanish away. Love is the one thing 
that remaineth ; love knows no limits, it is the 
universal life of all things, the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. 

Therefore it is found generally by wise men that 
it is better to think about the atmosphere in which 
they move than of extinct atmospheres; it is 
better to think about the devils that tempt us, 
than to trouble ourselves with those that tempted 
our fathers ; and it is better to love God and our 
fellows than to understand the relations between 
Jonah and the whale. These things are curious, 
and have their charm ; but they have no more to 
do with spiritual life than the history of Jack and 
the Bean-stalk has to do with to-morrow’s harvest. 

Christ has planted, and Paul has watered, and 
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God has given the increase to certain principles, 
which are not yet fully developed, but which must 
of necessity bring about a higher state; but he 
who wants to reap the harvest must himself put in 
the sickle. The Apostle Paul distinctly recognises 
what we call “supernatural gifts ;” but, as higher 
than these supernatural gifts, he points to those 
that abide. How much the better were your 
fathers when they had signs and miracles? These 
were but temporary things, and you may as 
well try to undo the Christian religion, and bring 
us back into Paganism and sacrifices, as wish to 
restore these things. Paul says of them— 

“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as 
a child: but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things.” 

He puts away miracles and marvels and un- 
known voices, and stands in the large light for 
which these things were but preparations. And 
now, he says, there abideth three things—faith, hope, 
charity ;—but the greatest of these is charity, for 
charity is divine and abideth for ever. So it is 
better to have a charitable spirit, and learn to live 
lovingly, than to prophesy; it is better to have 
faith than to work miracles. Or, to put it strongly, 
—whosoever, in any place, lives every day in the 
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light of divine charity, has got a greater gift than 
if he could work marvels. Love alone abideth for 
ever. Faith is dismissed at last, as the staff is dis- 
missed when the journey is done. All things, save 
one, are but helps in the pilgrimage of life, and are 
cast aside like a worn shoe, when the narrow river 
is reached, and the Everlasting Home is in sight; 
then even Faith may be laid aside, and Hope may 
be kissed and sent away as having done her work. 
One thing, and one only, remains—the Love which 
is kindled by God in the heart of man. Therefore, 
instead of being worse off than our fathers, ours is 
the better gift, because it goes with us even unto 
the end. 

This Charity is what Paul means by the “Earnest 
of the Spirit.” Discoursing upon it, he says— 

“For we know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly desiring 
to be clothed upon with our house which is from 
heaven ; if so be that being clothed we shall not be 
found naked. For we that are in this tabernacle 
do groan, being burdened : not for that we would 
be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality 
might be swallowed up of life. Now He that hath 
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wrought us for the selfsame thing is God, who 
also hath given unto us the Earnest of the Spirit.” 

How homely and human! How humanly 
true of all men are these sweet, lowly, loving, 
passionate words of the apostle! How they tell 
the truth about all of us! For we groan because 
we have to be unclothed; the air of death is chill, 
and the Valley of the Shadow of Death is cold; 
and the grave—disguise it how we will—is wintry ; 
and the soul shrinks from being unclothed, and 
we would fain, if possible, that this poor mortal 
might be swallowed up of immortality. “But, my 
brethren,” Paul says, “flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God.” And this he says, 
not for argument, but from inward faith springing 
up through the “ Earnest of the Spirit.” 

Now, what a sin you have committed if you have 
let that word go by without understanding it! Of 
almost all the sins you can commit, that habit of 
letting words pass over you, like water over 
marble, without leaving any impression of their 
meaning, is one of the most blamable. Suppose 
your child comes to you, and asks, “What is 
meant by the ‘ Earnest of the Spirit’?” what would 
you say? Some of you would say nothing, I fear, 
for the best of reasons; others, perhaps, would 
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explain it by telling him of that old custom of 
going out to hire labourers. Suppose I meet with — 
a man, and engage him to come to work for me— 
say at a quarter hence—we agree ; I then take out 
a piece of money, and give it to him as an 
“Earnest” that I have hired him and mean to 
employ him. That man goes home, and tells his 
wife that he has got a place. Oh! life were dustier 
and drearier than it is, if we had nothing till we 
had it in our actual possession. 

Life consists in “Earnests.” When a man 
whose tones are true, breathes into a woman’s 
ear one word, she has an “ Earnest” of the long 
days of married life that are to come. They are 
not there yet; no, but they are there in promise ; 
and in those few words he utters when standing 
before the altar, the whole is pronounced. The 
whole long years of faithful love are not there, but 
the “ Earnest ” is there. ‘ 

So the spring bud is only waiting till the sun is 
hot enough, before it bursts forth into beauty. 
There is no sight much more lovely to those who 
study nature, than to watch the trees in spring- 
time. How fast the leaves come out! Yes, but 
they were all there before they came out. There is 
the horse-chestnut bud, one of the most beautiful 
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things that God has made ;—in that little bud are 
seven great leaves, folded together with such deli- 
cacy, that if you were to open the bud you could 
never put it together again. Now, just in this way 
do things lie in the spirit of man,—lie there ready 
for the large days of the eternal years to bring 
them forth. Just as the brown bud opens, and 
slowly, yet surely, out come the wondrous leaves: 
so it is with the heart of man. In that little bud 
he has all he will get, and only lacks the sunshine 
and rain, the nights and days, necessary to bring it 
forth. 

Running through all life are these “ Earnests.” 
There are some of us, thank God, who, if we say a 
thing shall be done, men get ready for it, and 
count it as done already. I once heard a man 
say—speaking of the girl whom he afterwards 
married—that the first time he saw her he resolved 
to make her his wife. “I made up my mind,” 
said he, “that I would marry that woman, and it 
was immediately written in the book of fate, 
so she had to get ready.” There are some men 
in whom you have such entire confidence, that 
if such a man were to say to you, “That shall be 
done,” you go home and say, “I have got what I 
wanted, he has promised it to me.” 
| M 
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Abraham lived upon a promise, and died upon a 
promise. When God said to him, “I will make 
of thee a great nation,” the nation was a long way 
off. Abraham left the land of his birth, and went 
into a strange land—the land of promise. It was 
not that which should be, but it was the assurance, 
the spiritual certainty of that which should be. 
What is the promise of a man of honour? His 
word is an “Earnest” of a certainty that is to 
come. Happy they whose voices ring out with 
such truth in them that their “yea” is an extract 
from the book of fate, and their “nay” as a 
sentence out of the book of doom! 

Life consists of ventures—we are all living, 
moving, dying, upon Earnests, promises, words. 
The child lives in his father’s house on a promise, 
the woman lives on a promise, mothers live on a 
promise, the man goes forth to a strange country 
on a venture,—a venture based on a promise. 

There are days in a man’s life when the golden 
glory of outward things seems to have gone, and 
everything is buried in a grey gloom. At such 
times, when there is no light without, then it is 
that he should learn this secret—to look within. 
And if the candle of the Lord be brightly burning 
there, if, within you, are pureness, lovingkindness, 
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lowliness, mercy,—these are the gifts of the Spirit, 
the things of heaven paid down as an “ Earnest ;” 
the key of the World to Come is already in your 
hand, and you can say— 


“Now He that hath wrought us for the selfsame thing is 
God, who also hath given us the Earnest of the Spirit.” 

They who have God’s “ Earnest” need have no 
fear ; whom God loveth He loveth for aye. Hence 
the triumphant air with which some men have 
approached death—hbecause they carried with them 
the penny, the Earnest-money of God—a pure, 
loving, faithful heart towards Him and towards 
man. 

It is in the days when you are at your best that 
you believe most in the World to Come, and the 
light of the Eternal City burns brightest for you. 
That light you can cherish; that light you can 
cause to burn but dimly. Ask a man some day, 
when he is ashamed of himself, whether his faith 
in the world to come is bright, and he will tell 
you, “No, it is dark, all dark.” But come to him 
again—when love is bright, and the lamps of God 
are newly trimmed and standing before the altar— 
oh! then, he is all belief, all is plain to him then. 
When the virgins’ oil was ready and their lamps 
burning, how brightly certain they were of the 
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coming bridegroom! So it is with the soul. 
Whosoever hath in him the “ Earnest of the Spirit,” 
asks no questions about the world to come. The 
holiest souls are the most hopeful souls. The 
sting of death is sin; but, take out the sting, and 
who fears death? It is when there is strong love 
within, that a man defies death. It is the love we 
have for the holy dead, the reverent remembrance 
we have of those that are gone their way to God, — 
it is this that makes the light of immortal Life 
burn brightly in the soul. 

If we have the greatest gift of all—Charity, 
then we have the Earnest of God already prepared 
for us, and the spiritual life is already developed in 
us. The existence in Man of pity, mercy, love, 
and an ever-widening charity, is the Word of God 
in him, it is the promise, the Earnest of the Spirit, 
testifying that we are His children; and if 
children, then heirs, heirs of immortality. 

If the Spirit of God enables me to call God 
“Father,” if God is my Father, then the rest 
follows—the fatted calf, the open house, the royal. 
robe, the restored privilege, the Eternal Home. 

So, then, whatever our fathers may have had of 
prophecies or tongues or marvels, there remains to 
us the greatest of all gifts—Charity. The life of 
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that in the soul is the promise of God that life 
shall have its perfect work ; and it can only have 
its perfect work in another life. So, when the day 
comes that we shall be unclothed, or, rather, when 
this poor earthly house shall be dissolved, then we 
shall have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, and shall enter into possession, having 
even now the key,—the “ Earnest of the Spirit.” If 
I take a house, I ask for the key ; I may not go to 
live in the house yet, but there is the key, and I 
take up my key of possession, and say, “It is 
mine.” So he who has the “ Earnest of the Spirit,” 
has the key of God, and ‘he shall walk down the 
way to “dusty death” fearlessly, and shall look 
towards the West without doubt. As long as he 
holds that key,—that best gift of the Spirit, the 
Earnest of God,—he has the assurance of God of 
the House not made with hands, the Eternal 
Home. 

My friends, the highest gift and the loftiest 
destiny is open to the lowliest soul; and though 
the “best gifts” go, suffice it for us that there 
remaineth “faith, hope, charity, these three ; but the 
sreatest of these is charity.” We can have it now; 
it is the “Earnest” of God, the key of the “ House 
not made with hands.” 
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‘“* As our beloved brother Paul also according to the wisdom 
given unto him hath written unto you ; as also in all his 
epistles, speaking in them of these things ; in which are 
some things hard to be understood, which they that are 
unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other 
scriptures, unto their own destruction.”—2 PETER iii. 
15, 16. 


THE candour and correctness of this statement of 
St. Peter, every one must admit; for you will 
certainly allow that the epistles of St. Paul are 
hard to be understood, and no one who has ever 
studied them can deny that there has been a sad 
wresting of their meaning, both by want of learn- 
ing and by instability of purpose. 

But we simply take these words as a motto, in 
our endeavour to explain to you what a mass of 
unnecessary difficulties has been put in the road 
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of the interpretation of the Scriptures; due some- 
times to the want of learning in those who read 
them, and sometimes to want of stability, that is, 
of fixed principles of interpretation by which to read 
them. When St. Peter says that the “unlearned” 
did “wrest” them, he does not use the word “ un- 
learned” in the technical sense, in the little, narrow, 
scholarly sense, with which we use the word when 
we say, “ This man has had education, that man has 
not.” The learning which is required for reading 
the Scriptures aright, is not so much the learning 
of schoolmen, as the patient comparison of Scrip- 
ture with Scripture, and the good sense that knows 
the laws of human language and the necessary 
conditions of human thought, and above all, is 
willing to learn what the Scriptures do say, instead 
of being anxious to find a doctrine, orthodox or 
heterodox, shallow or dogmatic, presupposed to be 
in them. 

Now, all the methods of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures may conveniently be reduced to three; and 
it has been for want of understanding these clearly 
that much of the instability of which St. Peter 
speaks has crept in. He does not mean unstable- 
ness of moral character, but intellectual instability ; 
a want of a clear and definite understanding of 
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the principles on which the Scriptures were written. 
This has made the Bible to many men indefinite, 
to many men unintelligible and contradictory, and 
to most men a burden; some have laid it down 
altogether, as hopeless of extracting from it any 
consistent meaning; others have taken it up only 
as a vulgar weapon wherewith to fight their 
opponents. : 

Now let us try to make each other “stable,” 
and we shall have our reward in finding out the 
meaning ; for there are few things in Scripture 
unintelligible, provided they are not over-ridden 
and made dark by a mistaken notion of inspiration, 
or made impossible of belief by a determination 
beforehand what you shall find in them. Let us 
be more willing to learn what the Bible really says, 
than to discover triumphantly that the Bible votes 
on our side. 

There are, then, three great methods of in- 
terpretation. First,—the GRAMMATICAL. Not in 
the sense of the science which teaches you the 
meaning of human language and the names of 
words, but an examination of the language of 
Scripture according to the ordinary and well- 
known rules that regulate human thought, and the 
putting of this thought into human words. 
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The Grammatical method interprets language as | 
plainly, simply, and straightforwardly as possible, 
to make it literally intelligible; to ask what a man 
says and let him say it. 

We want to apply to the Bible precisely the 
same grammatical rules of meaning that we do to 
any other book; we suffer no twisting of words or 
plain meaning ; no pre-judgment. We simply take 
up the Gospel, Epistle, or whatsoever book it may 
be, and say, Now, our object is to find the sense of 
the passage, and see what this man says :—whether 
we agree with what is stated, is a totally distinct 
question for after-thought. People can understand 
this with regard to most other books. If I take 
up John Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” I endeavour to 
know what John Milton meant; I do not try 
to agree with him, or make him agree with me 
beforehand. If what he says is true, so will it 
sooner or later seem true to me; and as he says it, 
and as I get at his plain meaning, so will he incur 
my judgment or secure my assent. Thus, when I 
open the Bible, I do not do so to prove my own 
theory, to support a Church, or uphold a dogma. 
I have simply to know, what did the man say ; and 
after he has said it, I endeavour to see whether 
what this man says is the truth or not. This is 
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the Grammatical method,—to strive to ascertain 
what the words, as they stand, mean precisely. 

The Second method is the ALLEGORICAL or 
MYSTICAL. This presupposes that underneath 
almost everything said in the Scriptures there lies 
a second meaning, a pearl within a shell, a face 
behind a mask; and that this second thought is of 
more importance than the first; and that, therefore, 
men who have ascertained the Grammatical sense, 
still have to find out the Allegorical or Mystical 
meaning. 

The Third method is what may be called the 
DOCTRINAL or DOGMATICAL method; when the 
Scriptures are read, not simply to know what they 
say, but by the light of a system of Doctrines, pre- 
arranged—with which they are expected to har- 
monize ; and for which, therefore, they must be so 
twisted, perverted, or, if you like the words better, 
“dealt with,” as that the whole Bible may be con- 
nected with and expound what men call “leading 
Doctrines,” “leading Principles.” 

Into these three methods let us look a little 
more closely. 

First, then, there are difficulties in the way of 
using the simple Grammatical method of inter- 
preting the Scriptures. Some men, having already 
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established in their own minds what they ought to 
find there, are afraid to deal with them plainly and 
straightforwardly ; others are timid, from the fear 
of treating Divine things with too great familiarity. 
These fears are, perhaps, the chief hindrances to 
that just and honest dealing with the Scriptures, 
which any other books would readily receive at 
our hands. 

Those who, when they open the Scriptures, are 
afraid to use them as any other book, out of a 
reverent spirit, for fear of treating them with undue 
familiarity, are little to be blamed, much to be 
pitied, gently to be reasoned with and slowly per- 
suaded ; until they learn the great truth, that he 
knows most of the written Word of God who 
treats that written Word as the words of One, Who, 
having spoken, meant to be understood. For 
when He speaks to His children, He speaks not 
in mysteries, allegories, difficulties, tropes, and 
quips, but as a brave man should speak, simply, 
out of the heart, straightforwardly, using language 
in its primary sense, with no mystery or shuffling. 

There is nothing more noble than when a man 
always says what he means; so that when you 
have heard him once, you know what he means, 
and require no nice trimming, no curious interpre- 
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tation, to see whether the plain word spoken con- 
tains a sense which in other circumstances it might 
not have had. This fear of irreverence is not a wise 
reverence; for when God speaks, He speaks plainly. 
Trust the laws of human life and the Divine 
nobleness, and be sure that the true Word of God 
will be at one with thought, and will be the 
clearest and most straightforward expression that 
thought can have. The real difficulty can only 
arise from the depth of the subject. 

Now perhaps you understand sufficiently the 
Grammatical method. 

Next comes the Allegorical or Mystical. Now, 
in all books (except those, perhaps, which relate to 
physical science) there must be words, sentences, 
thoughts, which are necessarily allegorical. If we 
open a poet, we soon discover that here he deals 
with imagination, there he speaks plainly and simply. 
Common sense tells us when in poetry or prose the 
writer is poetical and imaginative, and when he is 
straightforward. If a man calls the woman he 
loves, a rose, or a star, a jewel, a gem, we know at 
- once he is poetical; we see underneath the words 
what he means ; and we know when he goes from 
the mystical to the plain simple words ; we have 
no manner of doubt whatsoever as to which it is, 
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But if we start with the supposition that everything 
is to have an allegorical meaning; if men have deter- 
mined that the plainest statement shall cover a 
mystery, cloud over an abyss; if nothing can be 
said but it is determined that it shall mean some- 
thing more than it says; we are on a wide, wide 
sea, and have few charts to guide us. If we sail 
on such a sea, wide apart will be our ports, useless 
will be the charts laid down for us by others, vain 
and idle will be our wanderings. 

Do not suppose that we are going to bar the 
imagination altogether, or shut out poetry; but 
it is the perversity of people of which we speak ; 
people who, when the Scripture is allegorical, will 
make it literal, and when it is plainly literal, will 
have it allegorical. If one says the world is to be 
burned up, at once some man, probably living in 
a cool country, imagines a blazing bonfire. If Christ 
says he shall come again in the clouds, instead of 
reading that, as any wise man would do, as a pic- 
torial, allegorical way of speech, they fall into 
literalism ; and before now people have sat up all | 
night long to see the break in the clouds and the 
heavenly cross become visible. They never seem 
contented without exactly misunderstanding what 


seems plainly to have been meant. 
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When we speak of the Allegorical Interpretation, 
we mean the necessary understanding in this wise 
of the poetical and imaginative parts of Scripture. 
We do not mean you to suppose that every part 
covers a mystic meaning. Take the Song of 
Solomon. It was the boast of the Protestant 
Bible Society that it circulated the Bible without 
note or comment. A greater pretence no man 
could bring forward. This Bible of ours is said to 
be issued without note or comment. Most of you 
probably believe so. Let us look at it. Why, 
at the head of every chapter, at the top of every 
column, there is a note and a comment! It is 
always worth while in all controversy to learn 
courtesy and truthfulness. These are things 
much to be desired, but seldom met with in 
religious discussions. It becomes us, before we 
find much fault, for instance, with our Romanist 
opponents for holding back the Scriptures, or 
generally discouraging the use of them, to take 
care that we do not continue to set forth the 
untruth, that this, our Authorized Version, is pub- 
lished without note or comment. Let us turn, as I 
said, to this Song of Solomon. Men who tell the 
truth will admit that its canonical authority has 
been often denied. Many great Doctors of the 
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Church have held it to be a mystical book ; many 
others say it is only an old love song of the warm 
and glowing East; and some modern Divines think 
that Solomon wrote this beautiful song when he 
gave up polygamy and took to monogamy. 

It is an open question, love song or not love 
song. But the Bible Society goes on publishing 
it. Being a careful reader, I begin it; but before 
the first verse, I look at what is at the head of 
the chapter (no note or comment, you know), 
and it says :— 

“The Church's love unto Christ. She confesseth 
her deformity, and prayeth to be directed to his flock. 
Christ directeth her to the shepherds tents, and show- 
ing his love to her, giveth her gracious promises. 
The Church and Christ congratulate one another.” 

Now, here it is dictated to me what I am to 
find in the chapter. And I read, amongst other 
things— 

“ My beloved is unto me as a cluster of camphire 
in the vineyards of En-gedi.” “The beams of our 
house are cedar, and our rafters of fir.” “ The 
Church and Christ congratulate one another ;” 
otherwise we might have known what a cedar- 
built house meant. But the Protestants who 
circulate the Bible save us from all difficulties 
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by telling us what we are to find, before we begin. 
Again— 

“The mutual love of Christ and lis Church. The 
hope and calling of the Church. The profession of 
the Church, her faith and hope.” 

Let us read this—being thus enlightened before- 
hand. 

“‘ My beloved is mine, and I am his: he feedeth among the 
lilies. Until the day break, and the shadows flee away ; turn, 
my beloved, and be thou like a roe or a young hart upon 
the mountains of Bether.” 

What does all this mean? “The profession of 
the Church, her faith and hope”! ! 

Now I do not say this is right or wrong. Sup- 
posing it is right, let the excellence of it defend it ; 
supposing it is wrong, why not confess it? What 
I object to are these false pretences of the Pro- 
testantism of this country ;—it is full of them. I 
don’t know that I should object to the Scrip- 
tures being published with notes and comments. 
I believe, for the majority of people, they would be 
the better for it; there are many things that 
require explanation. But don’t pretend not to 
publish notes and comments, when every Psalm, 
every chapter, contains at its head a statement of 
what is to be found init. If this Song of Solomon 
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had not appeared in the Bible, people would have 
known what to make of it. Wise men would have 
admired its glorious Eastern passion. Here and 
there modern taste might not have liked some of 
the glowing expressions, but men of this country, 
accustomed to watery skies and the pale, shorn 
sunshine of our climate, are not likely to be good 
judges of the passionate fervour of the East. But 
do let us take it for what it is worth—a Love song. 
“But,” you say, “it is in the Scriptures!” 
“Solomon’s Song only a love song?” That is 
what it is. And as long as there are love songs in 
the heart of man, as long as there is a love time in 
the life of man, it shall be sweet that the Bible 
should contain a love song. It is because these 
passions are shut out of the Scripture and handed 
over to fools, that the solemn sanctities of the 
house and home life have never been clearly under- 
stood; and men leave them, like the Turk’s 
slipper, outside the temple, and dare not bring 
them in to serve their Giver, Almighty God! 

But, Divines having settled that it would be very 
questionable to have a love song in the Bible, it 
became necessary to make it something else. If it 
be Solomon’s Song, is it to be interpreted Gram- 
matically? Not if it would be objectionable. 

N 
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What, then, is to be done with it? Make it alle- 
gorical ; see Christ in all things, everywhere ; find 
something in everything, and twice in all things! 
There you have a specimen of Allegorical Inter- 
pretation. 

Next there comes the Third method: Dog- 
matical or Doctrinal. When, in the slow evolve- 
ment of Christianity in the history of mankind, 
men came to long for one visible united Church, it 
was necessary for that one visible united Church to 
have one harmonious Doctrine. If you are to have 
one Church, the discipline must be one; and you 
must have a set of Articles, one determinate Creed 
and Confession of Faith. The consequence was 
that finding the interpretation of Scripture by 
the mere Grammatical method gave a variety of 
interpretations, and that the Mystical method gave 
great vagueness, it became necessary to have a 
third method introduced, which was the Doctrinal 
or Dogmatical ;—that is, to select certain leading 
doctrines and principles, and make all Scripture 
conform to these. 

There seem to be fashions in the human mind 
in matters of this kind, as in other matters; for 
these methods of dealing with the Scripture have 
each had their day, have been exchanged with one 
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another, and the scheme of to-day is the opposite 
of that of yesterday or to-morrow. 

Thus there have been fashions in theology ; 
Divines tried the Grammatical method for a long 
time ; perhaps there was too much good sense in 
it; it tended to simplicity and made religion plain 
and easy, not desirable for those in authority ; so 
they took to the Mystical form. And when you 
take entirely to the mystical method, you can get 
rid of any difficulties you like; something may 
mean anything, anything becomes whatever you 
wish. But this method produced difficulties of its 
own. Take some passage of the Prophets to a 
man guiltless of imagination, incapable of an 
allegory, without a gleam of poetry, a man who 
in common life takes a joke as if it must be a 
solemn utterance ;—what a barren book the 
Prophets would be to him! Turn to your glowing 
friend, who never utters a common thing but in 
some imaginative form, and you get the other 
extreme ; you follow allegory into vagueness, and 
vagueness ends in unintelligible jargon. 

When the Protestants went up under Melancthon 
to fight against the Romish Church, it was that 
mighty, that glorious scholar, that lover of peace, 
that Christian gentleman, that man of the world, 
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that saintly man, who first taught the way to a 
wise interpretation of the Scriptures. He went 
into the battle and he fought it like a scholar and 
a Christian. In him was nothing of the bully. 
He went up against the Romish superstitions with 
the simple grammatical meaning of the Scriptures, 
and with that admirable sling, and well-polished 
stone out of a true and heavenly brook, he endea- 
voured to smite the great giant. Luther followed ; 
but Luther was a very different man. He was too 
impatient of methods; they did not always yield 
the desired results; and if he finds the simple 
grammar against what he thinks should be there, 
Luther will run into the mystical and hide in the 
dark thickets with a perfect readiness. If he takes 
up the Epistle of St. James, and, interpreting it by 
what is called the Grammatical method, comes 
to the clear understanding that Faith without 
Works is moonshine, out of which nothing can be 
got,—this is not what Luther wants him to mean. 
So he tries to demolish the Epistle by calling it 
“a downright strawy epistle, unworthy of an 
apostolical spirit,” and to suit himself he reverts 
to the mystical and allegorical interpretation of its 
plain good sense. You will find Luther constantly 
varying between the two methods. He will be 
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grammatical when St. John is mystical, and he will 
be allegorical when St. James is plain. Then he 
goes into the dogmatical. He cannot believe in 
Transubstantiation—* This is my body, this is my 
blood ;” so he goes away from the grammatical 
there a little. The high mystical is too mystical, 
—so he strikes a compromise between Zwinglius 
(who held that the bread and wine were neither 
more nor less than such) and the doctrine of the 
Real Corporeal Presence ; and with a touch of the 
grammatical and a great deal of the mystical he 
makes out a doctrine more remarkably unintel- 
ligible even than that of the Romish Church, and 
that is saying a good deal. 

For some time after the great Reformation, 
while Melancthon’s influence lasted, and Luther’s 
preaching was remembered, there was a sweet 
quiet. But when religious preaching—instead of 
being what it ought to be, a solemn sifting of 
grave arguments, a subject for manly discussion, 
and sometimes, perhaps, of earnest denunciation, 
—came to be a matter of disgraceful quarrels, 
leading even to Church-breaking, with the view of 
serving God,—when the Reformed preaching sank 
down to that pass, men were obliged to alter the 
system, and away they went full tilt into the 
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Mystical again. Again there came the natural 
reaction from this extravagance of flowery preach- 
ing; and at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Grammatical method came into vogue, 
producing some remarkable results, especially in 
Germany. Yet again the German divines came 
back, a little later, into the Mystical method ; and 
thus the Churches have ever been “unstable.” 

Now you see what the Apostle Peter means by 
“ instability,’—-wavering ; now taking a statement 
in the primary sense of the sentence, now putting 
underneath that a mystical sense, now twisting it 
to fit a doctrinal sense. Thus the Scriptures have 


“ 


been “wrested unto destruction,” that, is to the 
destruction of the wisdom and teaching God in- 
tended the Scriptures should contain for us. 

Now the great question is just this. Was it 
intended that the Scriptures should be interpreted 
in the plain grammatical sense that we have ex- 
plained to you? 

I am sorry to say, the majority of Commentators 
and Churches are against us. If we advocate a 
“Yes,” I know the sort of argument we shall get 
from our neighbours—That Scripture being in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, it therefore requires in 
the reader, interpreter, and student, some peculiar 
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gift and power that books not so inspired do not 
require. And here is the root of the mischief and 
the difficulty. 

If by this it is meant that when you read Scrip- 
ture, you are bound to read it with an eye entirely 
open to the sense of it; and if it is meant that 
it should be read with the heart thirsting to be 
guided, and the soul passionately longing for light, 
who shall doubt that the preparation of the heart 
is important for the reader of the Word? But if 
it be meant that a man, following the ordinary 
laws of thought, following the ordinary laws of 
language, following the ordinary laws of honesty, 
and with a heart open to instruction, is not 
able to understand Scripture, except there be 
added some mystical illuminating power,—then I, 
for one, have not the slenderest faith in such a 
necessity. For the glory of the written Word of 
God is just this: if it be the Word of our Lord, it 
is put into the words of Man and the language of 
Man; and the rules of the interpretation of what 
Scripture means are precisely the rules and the 
interpretation of any other book whatsoever. The 
difference is not in the method of studying, but in 
the sublimeness of the things that are studied. 

If we had not spoken thus of these things, 
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probably we might have caught some of you un- 
awares. If we were to ask you, for instance, 
whether the method by which you read a child’s 
story-book is the same by which you read “ Para- 
dise Lost,” you would have said, “ Certainly not.” 
Do you think not? How did I learn to read 
“Paradise Lost,” except by reading in my childhood 
“Jack and the Bean-stalk,” and such books as 
that? Should I have learned to mount with the 
mighty Muse of Milton, when he treats of the 
things that are unseen, and carries you into the 
Invisible Land, if, in my childhood, I had not 
been trained and disciplined in the laws of imagi- 
nation, when I mounted with the wonderful hero 
who ascended into an invisible land and took to 
giganticide? To be early instructed in the methods 
of the imagination is the only way in which poetry 
can be afterwards understood. , 

So the revelation of a subject does not cause or 
require a great variation in the method of under- 
standing it. Those who climb the Alps, and those 
who walk up Primrose Hill, must do so by the 
same method, step by step. I have tried both; 
the difference is simply that one is lofty, the other 
is lowly. It is a difference of time and endurance, 
not of the method of doing it. Fifty steps to go 
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here—five thousand steps to go there ; weariness 
will vary, endurance will vary, sweat will differ, 
appetite will differ, but the method is the same. 

Thus we do maintain, as far as we can under- 
stand it, that the imaginative parts of the Bible, 
and they are so gloriously imaginative that any 
man in a moment knows which they be,—are to 
be interpreted by the known laws of imagination 
and poetry. If I take up a portion of its History, 
I apply to it the canons of historical research ; if I 
take up some gloriously imaginative poem, called 
a Psalm, I apply to it the laws of imagination. 

If I am bidden by the mighty Singer to see the 
chariot of God, and told that the thunder in the 
heavens is the rolling of those mighty wheels, I 
interpret it by the known laws of poetry; I say 
the eye of the poet has shapen the forms of daily 
life into glorious visions, and hath united visible 
form with glowing thought. 

I should, perhaps, remind you that when we 
have used the word “Grammatical,” it is but a 
narrow word at best; for if by grammatical in- 
terpretation we simply meant the common method 
of English people, we should get about the worst 
version there could be. Good honest persons think 
that anybody can understand the Bible; you can be 
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turned loose into those great pastures, and easily 
understand them all; you have only to read the 
words and see what they mean as they stand. Not 
so; he who would understand any ancient writings 
must not only see what is said, but who says it, 
and what is the present value of the words made 
use of, compared with their value at the time they 
were first used. Therefore the strict method of 
interpretation has been called the “ Historical- 
grammatical ” method. 

He would do but badly in commerce who should 
take up an old piece of money and say, “That is 
a crown-piece.” You say, “A crown is a crown.” 
You are right; but what is the value of the 
coin now? “Well, it must be a crown.” To the 
scales with it, and you will find the difference— 
some are newly coined, yours is worn down. So, 
a word is a word. But there are values in words. 
Some words are new, and have a clearly defined 
meaning ; others are old, and altered; some of 
them did not mean in old times what they mean 
now; and he who would get at their true value 
must carry them to the Assay Office and ask 
whether the word is used now in the sense in 
which it was formerly. Take that word Religion. 
Does that. mean now what it meant when used 
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by St. James? Not at all. What do people 
use it to mean now? The ritual, the outward 
worship, the ceremonial worship, bowing the knees, 
incense-making. But in what does the Apostle say 
Religion consists ?— Visiting the poor and the 
widow. 

We know, in the olden ages, men went up 
the steps of the tabernacle, and slew the victim 
and caused the smoke of the sacrifice to ascend 
to heaven. But they were taught that such was 
not the Religion of the Divine humanity ; which is 
to visit the widow and the fatherless. That is the 
truer and more beautiful ceremonial. To speak 
with modern words,“ Pure and undefiled RITUALISM 
before God and the Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and the widow in their affliction, and 
to keep yourself unspotted from the world.” 

If that passage meant RELIGION, in our time 
it is an inadequate description of it. 

RELIGION in its true sense must mean to a 
man that which keeps in order his inward thought 
as well as his outward acts; his LIFE; which, 
having taken murder out of the list of his deeds, 
takes anger out of the list of his feelings ; which, 
having taken thieving out of his actions, takes covet- 
ousness from out his thoughts; for the Christian 
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Religion tends more and more inwardly; and 
the heart of man—the foundations of the feelings— 
must be secured for the Almighty. 

Thus you see what I mean by the Historical- 
grammatical method of study. How many mis- 
understandings arise because men take you to 
mean something you did not mean! You say, “I 
did not say so.” “But I thought you meant that.” 
“What business had you to think so if I did not 
say it?” Generally, men will think when they 
should not, and won't think when they should. 

So, in interpreting the Scriptures, the great point 
is to know what a man said, and what he meant 
when he said it, I do not put the same meaning 
upon the words of a passionate man that I do 
upon those of acalm man. You must have regard 
not only to the words uttered, but to the man who 
uttered them; what manner of man he was, 
whether he was likely to use the words poetically 
or not; and in this consists the great difference 
between the critics of the last century and men of 
the modern time. The method of the present day 
combines history with grammar to find the true 
meaning of the words. This is a method which 
will brighten the Scriptures, restore them to their 
true place in the hearts of the people, make them 
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no longer a bar to man’s progress and a hindrance 
to God’s truth; but will multiply their knowledge 
and the knowledge of the Lord till it cover the | 
earth “as the waters cover the sea,’—brightening 
the path of Man more and more unto the Perfect 
Day. 


ON THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 





Il. 


“There is a spirit in man: and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding.”—JOB xxxii. 8. 


NOTHING tends so much to clearness as to sum up 
sometimes the exact position to which we have 
come. Therefore, somewhat for our own good, 
somewhat for explanation to others, let us look 
for a moment into the position in which some 
of us are placed with regard to the Books of the 
Scripture. 

Born in this country, we find ourselves brought 
up to believe that a certain Book, called the BIBLE, 
was inspired by GOD in a way that no other book 
has ever been ; and so infallibly and truly inspired 
as to contain the Way of Man’s Salvation, the Law 
of Man’s life, the rule of Man’s conduct ; and that 


it was also so inspired, that whatever it stated 
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with regard to facts or histories or prophecy, was 
to be considered as the infallible, absolute, un- 
questionable utterance of GOD Himself. In Man’s 
childhood he did not question this, because he did 
not understand it; he listened and assented, but 
neither doubted nor was able to doubt, for child- 
hood is not much troubled about these questions. 
Certain passages would, when read, touch the 
heart, and probably dim the eyes ; and we must re- 
member that when we see the Bible, we behold the 
Book on which was founded much of the law of our 
land, much of the civilization of Christendom ; and 
that we owe to its blessed influences some of the 
greatest improvements modern times have realized 
over the polytheistic savages of old times here, and 
over the darkly barbarous peoples by whom the 
world is still greatly troubled elsewhere. 

Therefore we turned to this Book in our youth 
with profound respect, long before we had ex- 
amined its marvellous supernatural claims. 

And more than that. It was to us a Book with 
claims no man could possibly gainsay. It was the 
Book that had carried many of our fathers through 
the troubles, perils, sins, and sorrows of life; the 
Book that on their death-beds had been a balm to 
their souls; the Book upon which they had rested 
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their peace and built up their lives ; its morals they 
had made their own, its doctrines they had entirely 
lived by. 

By-and-by, when growing intelligence and in- 
crease of education had not yet led us into any 
doubts, but simply quickened the thoughts and 
brightened the eye, we beheld that in those points 
where other books were held to be great, this Book 
was greater. 

If it was a question of early history, none could 
be told with such pathos, with such wondrous heart- 
stirring beauty as those recorded for us of the 
Patriarch in Egypt, for instance, or the visit of his 
son. When we come to look into the glories of the 
Greek and Roman classics, they must “ pale their 
ineffectual fires” before the glorious passion of the 
Psalms of David, or the sublime ethics of Moses. 

Here, then, is a Book, amazing for beauty, for 
pathos, for depth, for the breadth of foundation 
and the marvellous superstructure built upon it; 
and yet, how few of us can honestly say we have 
read it through! We have read parts of it, but 
how few of us can say we have studied it! A 
great many of you have never read it through ; , 
or if you have done so, it was only cursorily. This 
contentedness went on; nobody thought of doubt- 
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ing, until, after a time — who can tell how it 
happened, for each story is different >—somehow 
or other, we began to think there must be a mis- 
take about the Book. One got into difficulties 
over the geological parts of it; another over the 
chronology ; some thought one part contradicted 
another,—until there came the first query; and 
when the first note of query is struck, be sure 
there is trouble to come. 

Now, we need not enter into all these difficulties ; 
to some of you, perhaps, they have never occurred ; 
but remember, we are now speaking to those of you 
to whom they have arisen. It became, therefore, 
for some of us, an impossibility to go on as we had 
been doing. It is vain to blame us; you might as 
well blame a man for having the small-pox, or 
catching the cholera when it is about. Of all 
inanities this is about the stupidest—to blame men 
because they cannot continue to believe what they 
used to believe. We have long ago come to this 
conclusion, which we hold strongly, that there is 
nothing more fatal in life to a man’s intellectual 
strength or moral pureness, than to hide the 
doubt he has, or to pretend to believe in a fact 
he does not think can be established. “The fault 
that saps the life” is Doubt, half-crushed, half- 

fo) 
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veiled; the lip-assent, which finds no echo in 
the heart of hearts, that is crushed under the 
pompous stone of authority, or veiled under 
elaborate ritualisms and performances and cere- 
monies, which have this great fault, they may 
become the breeding-place of hypocrisy, the hiding- 
place of half-heartedness, allowing a man to go 
on with the outside ceremony, when he has no 
faith in the doctrine; and enabling a man to 
be a priest, while he does not believe in the 
principles he sets forth. 

Therefore, then came this question: If the 
Book is infallibly inspired, how can there be 
any mistakes in it? And that there were mis- 
takes, became more and more clear as education 
advanced: mistakes in history ; mistakes in chro- 
nology ; want of harmony between the books of 
Kings and Chronicles; contradictory statements,— 
and yet it appeared that these mistakes were just 
such as you would expect to find in secular com- 
pilations and human records. What was to be 
done? Those of us who had begun to doubt 
must either stop short and remain doubters, or 
go on and examine the question. We deserve no 
blame ; we have nothing to fear. If, at the end, 
we place the Bible on its own old footing, good ; 
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if not, we shall nevertheless not be guilty of 
half-crushed doubts, or pitiful lip-assent to the 
large claims of the Bible, while we doubt them in 
our hearts. You and I have done with that old- 
fashioned notion that to doubt is a sign of moral 
depravity ; because our conscience tells us it is 
no pleasure not to believe what we used to believe. 
We have done with those silly bugbears ; we open 
the question because we must. 

Here is a Book with large claims; we do not 
at present deny them, but we are going to 
examine into the matter. With regard to the 
ordinary instincts of the human heart, you would 
not blame us. Suppose you stood by the side 
of a man in exile, far away from the home of 
his birth, and some letter came to him, claiming 
to come from the old house at home, to be written 
by the woman who bore him or the father who 
loved him; the man sees something strange and 
unusual in it—a difference in the handwriting— 
blunders in the dates; he finds one page does not 
agree with another ; he finds it contains statements 
about matters against which his heart rises up; 
he finds it contains utterances by his father which 
his knowledge of him, and his instinct, are against. 
If the man turn this letter over and over, try it 
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in every way, doubt it, refuse to believe anything 
in it which he feels persuaded is untrue, would you, 
standing by, blame and abuse that man? Cer- 
tainly not; you would say it was a sign of his 
honesty ; and you would judge of his tenderness 
and the depth of his love by the manner of his 
scrutiny and his greed for evidence. 

They tell me I am an exile, far away from the 
Eternal Home ; and they tell me there is a letter, 
or a Book, come from the loving God, which is 
to shew me the way I am to go, and to guide 
me to the eternal rest. I take it up; and as I 
read, it seems to me doubtful; here looks like 
an interlineation by some mortal hand; here an 
entry by some poor mistaken credulity ; and the 
dates don’t seem to harmonize ; some things don’t 
seem to agree with the great idea of the character 
of God; and am I to be blamed for constancy of 
doubt, because I turn it over and over again, 
and at last end by saying—That much I can 
believe ; not that ;—that came from God; that 
has been put in since? Surely you cannot blame 
me. If you don’t blame in the one case, you can’t 
in the other. If doubting the earthly letter, be- 
cause it seems contrary to previous knowledge, or 


glorious instinct, or the sweet recallings of memory, 
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—if this be not blameable, what is this silly theo- 
logical anger, this foolish, childish nonsense against 
us? A man says, “ This is the Book of the reve- 
lation of God.” We answer, “Let us be diligent 
and examine it.’ We decline to enter now into 
the question whether there was any need of a 
revelation or not; that is a point which it is not 
worth while now to discuss. 

This Revelation is supposed to be the result of 
Inspiration. We may as well now set down at 
once what we mean by Inspiration. 

Inspiration is the process by which God, for 
an end, and that end a moral one, communicates 
to certain men, thoughts, principles, or knowledge, 
to which they could not have attained in any other 
way, and (remember, also) the ability to teach to 
others without error or defect the truths revealed. 
Now, it is not likely that God would reveal to man 
what was known before, or could be known without 
such revelation ; but it is possible that inspiration 
may come to deepen or quicken what men have 
already known. God inspires certain men to 
unveil to others those things which, either through 
fault or defect, they could no longer ascertain for 
themselves. Next, it is necessary that those men 
who have received this inspiration or revelation 
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from God should possess the power to teach to 
others exactly what they have received from God ; 
and we require that the same infallibility which 
accompanies the original reception shall also 
accompany the subsequent communication ; for it 
is of little use to say, “ Such a man has a message 
for you,” unless that man is able to deliver his 
message faithfully and correctly. 

Now, as to how Inspiration acted, I am entirely 
unable to understand. If there is such a thing 
as Inspiration, it is difficult to define it. Men have 
used the word to mean this: where men have 
uttered forth greater things than other men, which, 
when heard, stir and move the. heart and con- 
science; these men have been looked upon as 
more immediately under the power of the gods, or 
God, than other men have been. All nations have 
claimed it ; but for the Bible is claimed something 
special, peculiar, unique; for we are not to be 
allowed to prejudice the Bible by comparing it 
with any other inspiration ; and we are carefully 
guarded from supposing that the inspiration of 
poets or other writers is to be mixed up with the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. 

Were it not so, we might quote a great modern 
man, who surely puts in a claim for a large amount 
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of inspiration, for it must have struck you that 
John Milton does so for himself. Listen to this— 
“Sing, heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed 

In the beginning how the heaven and earth 

Rose out of chaos ; or, if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook, that flowed 


Fast by the oracle of God; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song.” 


It is very possible to make out a good claim for 
the inspiration of John Milton; for he saw what 
other men have not seen, he revealed the unseen 
and viewed what was hidden. 

“But people must be carefully guarded from 
thinking the inspiration of the Bible is anything 
like the inspiration of Milton, or of any other poet 
or writer.’ Where is the difference? In the 
mode of reception? Not clear. Because the 
modes of inspiration claimed by the writers of the 
Scriptures are precisely those claimed by other 
nations : a swoon, a voice, a sign, a word. 

Is there anything in a man’s own experience 
that would give him the slightest clue to this 
inspiration? One of the most wonderful things to 
a thoughtful man is the fact that some thoughts 
seem to come so spontaneously, so Melchisedec- 
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like, without ancestors, without pedigree ; of which 
you are unable to trace, when they come, any 
connection with what has immediately preceded 
them. Men have always considered these as 
something received from higher, or lower, sources ; 
and it was this conviction that so much goes on in 
the mind of which you can’t trace the causes, which 
led men to the belief in inspiration; in the de- 
moniacal or the diabolical. Which of us has not 
felt, sometimes, sudden thoughts enter the soul, for 
which no thought passing through the mind before 
seems to be answerable; and their connection 
with anything previous is so hidden that we 
can only account for it by supposing it to be 
suddenly suggested or cast into the Soul. 

All these things, this common inspiration-claim, 
these up-rising thoughts which we cannot account 
_for—the brilliant speech that a man never planned 
—the witty words that struck the utterer as much 
as the hearer—the sudden incitements men have 
felt, when they have been seized upon,—all these 
constantly recurring phenomena are some of the 
great mysteries of human life. The phenomena 
exist ; and never was a man who at some time in 
his life did not believe himself to be “ possessed,” 
that is, used for a moment by a spirit greater than 
the spirit within him. 
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Many men at times are rapt, carried away, made 
to do better things than they knew, nay, often, 
than they can understand; and perhaps nowhere 
has that been better put than in Emerson’s words, 
speaking of Michael Angelo— 

“ Himself from God he could not free, 

He builded better than he knew, 

The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 
There is nothing more singular to watch than this 
“possession’”’ or “inspiration” of the human soul. 
We seem to be used, lifted up, directed, not by our 
own poor will, design, plan, or purpose; but, as a 
man would express it, “he was carried away by an 
inpulse.” Most of us have been carried away by 
impulses ; then, why deny it? A man that has 
never been carried away by an impulse is not 
worth carrying at all. 

There are men whose measured lives of cause 
and effect are so orderly that in everything 
they do they can tell you exactly when and how 
they planned it. Other men are rapt, overcome, 
carried away. If we wish to understand by what 
inward consciousness men can ascertain whether 
they have ever been inspired by God or not, that 
is the direction in which it is to be found. But 
how this inspiration acts I can’t tell. The wisest 
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man can only believe in its action by the evidence 
of its results. I do not know how anything acts, 
in any way. When I am giving an explanation, 
I am simply stating a consequence. If a child 
comes to me, and says, “ How is it the fire burns ?” 
of course I tell him, in my best philosophical 
manner, how the oxygen unites with the carbon, 
and about the hydrogen, and all that ; but when I 
have done, I have only stated the order in which 
certain things happen, to produce such a result. 
All your methods of explanation are simply the 
statements of the order in which processes go on. 
And how a man is inspired, I cannot tell. That 
a man zs inspired, I do know, by the results. All 
nations have felt it to be true; and there is no 
man of any power or depth but will admit, that at 
times he has seen sights, and felt raptures, with a 
clearness that he can only account for by supposing 
that he, too, standing on the top of the earth, has, 
in a certain degree, been inspired; and that the 
Holy Ghost, passing over the world at times, 
breathes into good men, here the spirit of know- 
ledge, there the spirit of righteousness; now filling 
the brain of the musician, now stirring and moving 
the heart of the poet; here enabling a man to 
utter great truths, and there to see great sights and 
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wonderful visions,—until we acknowledge that God 
does speak to Man, and men receive from the 
Spirit of the Lord thoughts, and even words, which 
of themselves they could not have gotten, uttered, 
or spoken. 

But if you admit all that, we come back to the 
question, whether the men who received the in- 
spiration and wrote this book of the Bible, were so 
peculiarly inspired that they were, so far, infallible, 
and that their inspiration contained no mixture of 
error, so that we are bound to receive as true 
everything that they say, even with regard to 
natural science and what is going on around us. 

Now we find the oldest Christian Church, the 
longest and the strongest, admitting pretty clearly 
that the Holy Scriptures are inspired, but that 
they are unintelligible to the uneducated ; so here 
we have a second difficulty in our way. In 
order to make the Scriptures intelligible, the old 
Romanist Church comes to our aid with an in- 
fallible Church to expound them. This is a 
difficulty which would throw us out of our course, 
since we should have to lay down the Bible and 
go hunting for an infallible Church. But we refuse 
to be drawn in that direction just now; though, to 
be consistent, we should have to go through the 
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whole question of the Roman Catholic doctrine 
that the Bible is an inspired book which requires a 
constant living inspiration to make what is written 
in it intelligible. Then we should come to a 
number of learned doctors, who consider that they 
have explained the Scriptures in the proper 
manner. But whether it be Calvin or Sweden- 
borg, or any one else with his /pse dixit, they are 
of no manner of value to us, till we have examined 
and found out what is the Scriptures’ own claim 
to inspiration, and of what sort do ¢hey state it 
to be. 

We have heard what are the claims made for 
them. They are said to be “ plenarily inspired ;” 
and that this inspiration was so varied in character 
and large in nature, that it taught one man to 
write, another to make laws, another to record 
facts, another to see future events; that all these 
things were the multifarious results of an inspira- 
tion not fallible, therefore not liable to any error 
or mistake. 

Now, the passages, as most of you know, in 
which the Scriptures make any direct claim for 
Inspiration, are remarkably few. I know it is 
eften said, “Thus saith the Lord,” so and so; but 
that is merely a formula at best; it merely ex- 
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presses a man’s belief that what he says is the will 
of the Lord. I might say, “ Thus saith the Lord” ; 
I should only mean that I was saying what I 
thought to be the will of the Lord. Confucius, 
Plato, Brahma, Mahomet, all said, “ Thus saith the 
Lord” ; simply a man’s utterance of his belief that 
what he says is greater than his own. We will set 
this aside, therefore, as a formula, the worth of 
which depends upon subsequent examination. 

If we depended upon the men who wrote the | 
Bible to prove that they were infallibly inspired ; 
if it had never been settled beforehand that it was 
inspired ; there are but very few passages in which 
it seems to be affirmed. 

There is the one usually quoted: “ All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for righteous- 
ness.” A more unfortunate text could not have 
been taken, for it exactly coincides, as we read it, 
with the views we have been endeavouring to make 
plain to you. If you read it “All Scripture given 
by inspiration of God is profitable,” you see there 
is a great difference. All Scripture given by inspi- 
ration of God must be profitable. No man denies 
that. You will say, “I prefer to go by my own 
Bible, and my Bible says—‘ All Scripture zs given 
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by inspiration of Gop.” And my Bible does 
not. “Surely you must allow that there is an 
‘7s’ in your Bible as well as in mine.” Yes, 
but it is in zfalics! “Why is that?” Simply 
because it is not in the Greek. “ But if it is 
not in the Greek how came it to be.put in our 
English version?” Simply because the men who 
made the translation thought it was what the 
Greek inferred, and that they would best set, forth 
what the Greek probably meant by putting that 
little word in. “Well, ought it to be put in?” 
That is a scholarly question; simple persons like 
ourselves cannot judge,so we must call in the great 
scholars of the day, or the “experts”; that is a 
favourite word now. 

You meet with it constantly. “Is that bill 
forged? Is that letter written by the same hand 
as the other?” Call in the “experts.” The experts 
are those who by long familiarity have come to 
look upon handwriting as a study, and profess to 
be able to tell the counterfeit from the genuine | 
writing. Now, the expert in the case of this 
passage would be one whose knowledge of the 
Greek language is such that he can tell, not only 
how words are used, and what is their force in the 
composition of the New Testament, but how they 
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were used, and with what meaning, at the time the 
New Testament was written. We call on these 
men, then, to tell us whether the Greek sentence is 
best rendered with this little “zs” in it or not? 
Doctors disagree ; for there is always a difference 
of opinion over everything about which it is pos- 
sible to disagree; but the majority, and these 
without exception the greatest scholars in these 
days, are decidedly for leaving the “zs” out; that 
it ought never to have been put in. You say, “I 
shall stick to the ‘zs.” Very well, my friend, and 
I shall leave it out. I say that the passage states 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, but not the 
plenary inspiration. 

There are a few other passages which we will 
lay aside for examination at another time. Now 
we will only state why we have taken up this 
question. It is that, after a thorough examination, 
we may come to a true knowledge and apprecia- 
ation of the Scriptures. Supposing that, after our 
examination, we should come back to the good old 
doctrine, how rejoiced some of you would be! 
But whatever may be our final decision, we care 
not, so it seem to us the necessary and true one. 
Let us hope that after it we may entertain a higher 
and loftier conception of this great Book. We 
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can imagine few things less offensive to the Al- 
mighty, than that we, His children, should carefully 
examine what purports to be His written Word, if 
we have any doubt that anything in that Word is 
in accordance with the righteousness, truth, and 
justice of God and our Father. 


ON THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 





iit: 


‘*They received the Word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
so.”—ACTS xvii. II. 


AFTER carefully examining the passages in the 
Old and New Testaments which make any claim 
for inspiration, we find that they do not for one 
moment justify the theory of what is called “The 
Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures.” 

With regard to the Mosaic writings, we find it 
stated that the “Holy Ghost did signify” what is 
there written; and with regard to the Prophets, 
that they “spoke concerning Christ”; that the 
“Holy Ghost spake by the mouth of David,” or 
“by the mouth of Ezra”; and many more such 
passages occur, which certainly do not claim the 


plenary inspiration of all Scripture, but state what 
P 
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was the habitual claim of the men of old, that they 
themselves did speak by the Holy Spirit. 

In no passage is there any claim set up for the 
historians, who, we believe, in recording circum- 
stances and events, were liable to the usual laws 
and rules of other writers of history. 

To put the claims made for the whole of the 
Scriptures in the very strongest words of their 
defenders, we may quote the words of a recent 
publication of a man most notable for his learning, 
a Fellow of Oriel College, in a sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford—* Every chapter, 
every phrase, every word, every syllable is the 
direct utterance of the Most High.” 

Another living Divine says, that what is said 
about St. Paul’s cloak required as much inspiration 
as to reveal the Gospel itself; “not only is the 
Word of God in the Bible, but the Bible is, in 
itself, in the strictest and fullest sense, in every 
part of its contents, and in every expression that 
it uses, the infallible Word of the one living and 
true God.” And then he goes on to say, “The Bible 
could not reveal spiritual truth infallibly, unless it 
were infallible in what it says about spiritual truth.” 
How can we have a claim made in more emphatic 
language? “Thus, every word, every phrase— 
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nay, every division of punctuation, is the direct 
word, phrase, and punctuation of the Almighty 
Himself.” That these opinions are held, there is 
no need to argue. You will find them in works of 
Dr. Candlish, Dr. Castle, and others; and if that 
is not sufficient, in a speech by Dr. Miller, recently 
of Birmingham, before a meeting of some religious 
association, where such doctrine is upheld with a 
boldness of utterance and a largeness of foolishness 
only possible in such latitudes. 

Now suppose we take it for granted that the 
words of Scripture were so dictated by God, to the 
men who recorded them, that these men could not 
by any possibility make any mistakes in the tran- 
scription ; and supposing that the men who wrote 
the words of Scripture did possess this marvellous 
advantage over other men,—you must yet go 
further, and suppose that the translators, in trans- 
lating these recorded words, must have required 
and received the same overshadowing guidance, so 
that every translation might also be the literal words 
of the Lord ; and that therefore the English trans- 
lation, which you have in your hands, is also the 
literal Word of God. If not, it is clear that the 
Word of the Lord loses in the process of transla- 
tion ; and however possible it may have been that 
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the original Greek and Hebrew were the literal 
Word, can we say that the words of the English 
version are? It really does not seem worth 
arguing ; for every man in his senses is convinced 
that the English version is full of errors—some 
small and unimportant, some large, significant, and 
doctrinal. Most of us know that it has been a 
matter of doubt whether we should not translate 
the Scriptures afresh, and had it not been for a 
foolish timidity, it would have been done long ago.* 
There was a fear of “disturbing good people,” 
a fear that if they should find in the seventieth 
Psalm what they had been accustomed to read in 
the sixty-ninth, it would so disturb and upset them 
that it might be fatal to their faith. 

It is astonishing what large bountifulness of care 
big folks assume for little ones, fearing that they 
cannot take care of themselves in these matters; a 
fear about as foolish and ridiculous as that which 
you hear expressed in the House of Commons, 
that the alteration of the coinage, and the intro- 
duction of the decimal system would disturb poor 
people’s calculations. Poor people are amazingly 
well able to take care of themselves in these 





* Preached before the Company of Revisers was ap- 
pointed. 
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matters ; that servant of yours will tell you her 
wages to a fraction for any given time, and 
although she may have been but little instructed in 
arithmetic, she will show you she is perfectly able 
to calculate to a nicety. That which relates to our 
daily interests and practice is quickly and speedily 
learned. If the decimal coinage were introduced 
during the week, I would answer for it that you 
would find the people exceedingly learned in it 
by the next Saturday, or the Saturday night 
after that. So people who love and read the Scrip- 
tures would very soon be acquainted with them 
again, if they were translated now in order to 
bring them up to the best standard known. The 
increased knowledge of Greek and Hebrew has en- 
abled us to translate better than our fathers could ; 
it would not be possible now to pass over the 
blunders that have been made in our present 
English translation. 

Now, if it be true that by the confession of all 
good scholarly men, and indeed of all good honest 
readers of our translation of the Scriptures, there 
are many errors, and some of them such that no 
possible reconciliation can be made between one 
passage and another,—where is the original worth 
and value of the exact communication of every 
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syllable and word from God? If we take for 
granted that the original Hebrew and Greek were 
the exact words of God, the theory of an infallible 
translation breaks down at once, unless we suppose 
that there is a divine part in the Scriptures which 
is communicable, which is beyond mere transla- 
tion, and does not depend upon the niceties of 
grammar, or the capabilities of a language to set 
forth its meaning and spirit to the nations of the 
world. 

Now, we take this to be true with regard to 
some of the great writings of old. The sense of 
Homer has never been missed. If we look through 
all the translations there are, what differences do 
we find?—how the reading of a passage in one 
differs from the other! But the story remains, the 
same sense remains, no matter which translation 
you get hold of. If you want Homer’s theology, 
you could find it ; if you want to get a history of 
the war, it is there; for no variation of translation 
has been sufficient to touch the radical and vital 
sense of what is written in that great poet. 

Then comes the next difficulty. The utterances 
of Scripture concerning physical truths, inter- 
preting the Scripture grammatically—that is, 
as I explained to you, trying to know what its 
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words do say and mean, with regard to physical 
matters ;—these utterances state the thing that 
IS NOT. 

Is God to be equally responsible for these ? You 
will hear it asserted, “If Scripture states what is 
not true with respect to physical science, it cannot 
state what is true about spiritual matters.’ Woe 
to the world if it be so! If anything were de- 
signed to lead direct to infidelity, never was any 
saying more likely to do so than this; never was 
a sentence written which could more clearly 
make it a man’s duty to close his Bible at once! 
“All its references to physical truth must be 
infallible, the same as the spiritual truths—God 
is equally responsible for both!” Let us hope 
devoutly that we shall not need to believe in this 
theory. 

You say, “ But how should you prove when it is 
right with regard to spiritual matters?” It is my 
heart which proves it true for me in these. If Christ 
utters a spiritual truth, I take it out into life, put it 
to its proper test; not to scientific proof and 
analysis—the carpenter's rule or the mathema- 
tician’s line—but into life, and see whether it 
works well and truly in God’s ways; whether it 
makes this world more lovely and subdues in man 
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that which would lead to evil. If so, I say, “It is 
from God.” But with regard to physical truth, I do 
not try whether that warms my heart and cheers 
my sad soul; I deal with it as I should with ques- 
tions about oxygen and hydrogen, and such-like 
scientific methods and matters: by experiment and 
analysis and examination. I say, “I have found it 
wrong about physical science; I find it stating that 
the sun moves round the earth.” You say, “Then it 
must also be wrong about the Sun of righteous- 
ness!” I deny the inference. In life you may 
meet a good man, yet very ignorant, greyheaded 
and wise, but a fearful dunce at a competitive ex- 
amination; nevertheless, greatly fit for the Judg- 
ment-bar of God. Put the man to be examined 
about steam; he knows nothing about steam! 
Most of you must have had some dear old friend 
—what a dunce he was! He would sit in that 
chimney-corner, and when you asked him about 
science, he knew nothing about science! But he 
knew all that was needful about God and the Life 
to come. Knowing nothing about oxygen, un- 
learned in hydrogen, ignorant about nitrogen, not 
very clear upon the molecular theory; but he 
could penetrate into the divine depths of life, and 
had learned the soft answer that turneth away 
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wrath, and the sweet humility that crieth, “ Lord! 
have mercy upon me, a sinner!” 

If, then, one often sees men almost infallible 
with regard to morals, but ignorant and unlearned 
with regard to physical truths, why not believe 
that the same may be the case with regard to the 
Bible? Therefore we have not the least difficulty 
in supposing that the Bible may not state scientific 
truths exactly as they are; that difficulty has long 
gone down the stream of life, and has floated away 
with very little disturbance to us. These little 
difficulties are the sticks and straws that float 
down the tide of time and are lost. They who 
insist now on the Scriptures being the proper 
teacher of physical science, are like the Italian 
priests of old, who declared that the Bible said that 
the sun went round the earth, and that therefore 
Galileo’s telescope and mathematical proofs were 
wrong. These are the men that do the Scriptures 
real mischief. 

We ask for no inspiration upon such subjects. 
God has given for each kind of truth the proper 
tests and apparatus. Physical truth is to be found 
by long observation and minute study and careful 
induction. These are the Bible of Science. And 
these men of science are now writing a book as 
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fallible and as infallible, as wise and as foolish, 
as learned and as greatly mistaken, as are the 
Scriptures with regard to such subjects. Newton 
will come to be as old in science as Moses ; and, 
like the last Pundit philosopher, will be smiled at 
by posterity as a man who saw wonderful things, 
but was walking in the thick darkness of the 
eighteenth century. 

Again, we find continually, with regard to the 
historical parts of Scripture, inaccuracies, discre- 
pancies, and want of harmony, such as experience 
teaches us to look for in every history that is 
being written every day by men who profess to 
be eye-witnesses. I need not go into any great 
number of examples; a few will suffice. In 
2 Chronicles xxii. 2, we find it stated that Ahaziah 
was forty-two years of age when he began to reign; 
but on turning to the parallel passage 2 Kings 
viii. 26, we find it is twenty-two years of age. 
We are not alarmed; we merely say, some man 
has copied it and made an error in so doing. In 
the Book of Numbers we find that in the plague at 
Baal-peor 24,000 died. The same plague is spoken 
of in Corinthians as fatal to 23,000. How came 
infallible men to give us such enigmas? What 
good can be got by the one stating forty-two years 
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and the other twenty-two years, as the king’s age? 
Whence comes the difference? What use is there 
in the variation of athousand ? Is life long enough 
for such enigmas? Is the heart gay enough for 
puzzles? Is it upon infallibility such as this that 
you will rest the salvation of Man? Can you 
explain the difference so that both shall be true? 
No; and what is more, we don’t want to explain 
it so. To us it is intelligible enough when we 
know that the Scriptures had to be copied, trans- 
lated, written by scribes who were overtasked and 
overworked ; by men who had an object to serve. 
Some of these books of history were written with- 
out fair play ; sometimes by men who took the 
king’s side, sometimes by those who favoured the 
priesthood. Then the thing becomes gloriously 
clear ; for it shows the laws of human nature have 
always been the same. 

How many instances could be brought forward 
of the same thing in modern life? Take a 
political demonstration meeting, where a number 
of men go out and air themselves, to show their 
‘attachment to a “cause.” One man says there 
were 200,000 men on the spot. Another man 
declares there were only 60,000. Which is the 
liar? Which is the knave? They are both 
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honest; they both were present. The one man 
said 200,000, because he thought he saw them ; the 
other man said 60,000, because he thought there 
were only that number. I could have told you 
beforehand which would see the 200,000, and which 
the 60,000. I could have written it for the London 
papers the day before. I could have undertaken 
to write the main part of many of the speeches 
beforehand, and the reports of the meeting, accord- 
ing to the politics of the paper and the speaker. 
I should have done it by a nice knowledge of 
human nature. When your wishes don’t want 
men to be at such a meeting, you cannot see them 
there; and the wish to see them amplifies the 
power to see. 

Now has this anything to do with moral truth ? 
Each man saw what he reported. It is very hard 
to be judicial, calm, and quiet, when you are 
interested. You are put down as prejudiced. If 
you had counted them man by man, no one would 
have believed you. It is almost impossible for any 
man to write anything as it is; at least it is only 
possible for a few men. I should hardly know 
where to lay my hand on half a dozen. 

So, when I open the historical books of the Bible, 
I find no claim made in them for inspiration, He 
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who wrote the list of the Dukes of Edom did not 
require any immediate inspiration. They were 
written down, probably, with similar faithfulness to 
that wonderful Almanac, which sets forth the 
kings, rulers, and princes of these modern times, 
with mistakes about births, errors in compiling, 
errors in comparing, some of them due to patriotic 
feeling and some to prejudice. 

Now in these historical books of the Bible we 
will take another instance. According to 2 Samuel, 
when the nation was numbered, there were 800,000 
valiant men that drew the sword in Israel, and 
500,000 in Judah. But in Chronicles it states 
the same counting of the nation to amount to 
1,100,000 of Israel, and 470,000 of Judah. How 
comes the mistake? Well, we say, perhaps there 
might have been some different mode of reckoning, 
or there may have been a different area of popula- 
tion taken into account. As in Parliament, you 
may hear two men declaring, one, that the limita- 
tion in a Bill will take off so many from the voting 
list, and the other so many less; but when they 
come to look at it calmly, they find one man has 
been taking a different area of measurement; or 
one man has taken the rating, and the other the 
rental. It requires a very skilful historian to tell 
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the events of yesterday. It is the calmer judgment 
of to-morrow that will settle what the truth was. 


The Roman could not help believing that 
Romulus was suckled by a she-wolf; it was settled 
for him; he was told to believe it. But by-and- 
by men came who had no interest in the she-wolf, 
and it was soon sent to the museum, and is now 
gone out of history altogether. 

Let us take an instance out of modern history, 
and show you how many various accounts you 
may get of an event that many can still remember 
happening. What a wonderful story that is of 
the battle of Waterloo !—and yet no two men have 
ever told it alike. Some have made hills and 
ditches that never were there, historical statements 
of several things that never existed. If you hear 
a French account you will find several places men- 
tioned that never were seen. 

So, when there is great variation in the numbers 
of men in the Scripture story, we suppose some 
error in calculation, some mistake in copying. 
These things do not trouble a wise man: we look 
for them, we expect them, we even rejoice in them, 
because they prove the histories to be genuine and 
valuable. 


Again ; with regard to the punishment of David 
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for his sin in numbering the people, we are 
told the prophet gave him the choice of seven 
years of famine, of sword, or of pestilence ; but 
another version says the prophet offered the choice 
of three years’ famine, sword, or pestilence. How 
came this discrepancy? When, on the staying of 
the plague, David bought the threshing-floor of 
Araunah, one account says he gave fifty shekels of 
silver for it and the oxen, and another account 
says 600 shekels of gold were given. How is this? 
We say, calmly, there must have been some mis- 
take. Perhaps the shekels of silver were paid 
down at once, as earnest-money, a first instalment 
of the 600 shekels of gold, which was the actual 
price paid ; or perhaps the silver shekels were only 
for the ground and the rest comprised everything 
in and upon it. These little differences, what mis- 
chief can they do? Subject these historical books 
to the rules of fair criticism and just human inter- 
pretation, and the thing becomes simple and 
natural. 

Now I find some of you think that this method 
of treating the doctrine of Inspiration is something 
new, or at least that it only comes from bad 
quarters, from the Rationalists only ; I will there- 
fore read you some passages from the writings of 
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eminent men of the English Church, because that 
Church is not liable to err towards the fond super- 
stitions of Rome, and has not such shallow learning 
as the majority of sectarians. 

Listen to what a great English Churchman says, 
one of the Church’s greatest intellects— 

“We must take heed, lest in attributing to the Scripture 
more than it can have, we cause that which is valuable to be 
less esteemed.” 

Is not that just what has happened? If we will 
maintain every word of the Bible to be infallibly 
true, men will be tempted to reject all of that great 
Book of books; a book which is a marvel to the 
world. When you take Plato and put him by the 
side of Paul, how small and insignificant in com- 
parison he appears! And all the glory of the 
Greek and Latin classics is weighed down by one 
of the glorious glowing Psalms of David. You 
may say, “Ah! you are trying to make up for the 
mischief you have done. You have wounded the 
Scriptures first, and now you are going to apply a 
little balm to make up.” My friend, we are only 
endeavouring to give the Scriptures what they 
themselves claim; to do them justice by examining 
what they can claim; and we feel assured that in 
so doing we are rendering them the greatest service. 
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Now, we will take another man, above suspicion, 
learned, godly-minded, tolerant, wise, pure, upright, 
saintly—for he wrote the “Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest ”—Richard Baxter. He says— 


“Now, I must tell you a great and awful truth, which 
ignorant Christians fear to confess; and by over-doing 
tempt men to infidelity. The Scripture is like a man’s body, 
where some parts are but for the preservation of the rest. So 
the sense is the soul of the Scripture ; the letter is but the 
body.” ; 


How quaintly, yet how truly put! There are 
parts of the body which serve to carry the more 
precious parts. A man can be injured, may be 
maimed, lose some of his limbs, but he still carries 
the soul, the more precious part. So in the Scrip- 
ture. “The sense is the soul of the Scripture ; the 
letter is but the body.” 

Another Churchman says— 


“Thus we see the advantages resulting froma partial 
inspiration of the Scriptures, as here contended for. It 
answers all the ends of Scripture, and, besides that, it does 
away with all those objections which might arise from too 
high a notion of it.” 


Archbishop Whately says— 


“Tn the first place, you must bear in mind of what parts 
the Bible is constructed. The greater part of it is historical ; 
and those who believe the sacred historians to be under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, understand but little of the 
nature of history to expect anything so unreasonable.” 


Q 
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Very many other examples might be given; so 
that you see this theory is not so new as it at first 
appears, nor so unsupported by authority as you 
supposed. 

We come, then, to the conclusion that Inspiration 
is not to be assumed with regard to all parts of 
Scripture, except in matters which tend towards 
the restoration of Man to the image of his Maker. 
Whatever can be known without inspiration, it is 
not probable inspiration would be given for; 
Scripture is the vehicle by which the Word of God 
is conveyed to man, but it is an earthly vehicle, sub- 
ject to human circumstance, and full, necessarily, 
of human mistakes and errors. 


ON THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 





IV. 
“JT will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh.”—JOEL ii. 28. 


THE view of the Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
which is called “Plenary,” took its rise chiefly 
from the time of the great Protestant Reformation, 
when, in order to overthrow the power of the 
Romish Church, it was necessary to set up some- 
thing lofty and broad against the “Traditions ” of 
that Church. 

The Reformers, therefore, maintained that the 
whole of the Scriptures, both the Old and the New 
Testament, were infallibly inspired ; and that as 
such they were the sole guide of Christian life, 
and the sole judge and appeal in theological 
controversy. Every proposition, therefore, in the 
Scriptures, being of God, was a light divine, and 
Scripture and Revelation, therefore, were, accord- 


ing to the theory, coincident. 
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Now, by an inconsistency on the part of the 
Reformers, (but not by any intentional revoking 
of these propositions,) they speedily put forth 
creeds, which declared what were the faiths of 
a Christian; whereas, by their declaration and 
teaching, they had said that the Bible, and the 
Bible only, was the faith and creed of a Christian. 
They were betrayed into this inconsistency, not 
blamefully, but by virtue of their having at first 
laid down an untenable proposition. And as usual, 
when they began with one inconsistency they were 
soon led into another. They began once to go 
astray, and they, of necessity, must go still further. 

It was very plain, that whatever the Bible might 
be theoretically as a book of law and faith, a great 
deal of it was impracticable, impossible, out of 
date, and must in some way be got rid of. They 
could not dream of reviving circumcision. It was 
not necessary to go back to the Seventh Day for 
sabbatical rest ; so, notwithstanding the exhorta- 
tions to keep holy the Seventh Day, they quietly let 
it drop ;—First Day would do just as well. So, by 
degrees, a rent came into this seamless garment of 
the Scriptures; and the rent got bigger and bigger. 
Christ superseded Moses; until the great rents in 
their theory left them powerless to maintain the 
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theory itself ; for it is clear, if the human mind is 
to authorize a preference of one part of the Scrip- 
tures over another, upon sufficient reason given, a 
man might do so again and again, till the idea of 
Inspiration became wholly nugatory. 

Now I need not tell you what views of In- 
spiration these different men held; but in practice 
they all dropped something. Nobody thought of 
reviving the salutation with a holy kiss; the 
washing of feet died clean out; the anointing of 
the sick with oil was not kept up ; smitten on one 
cheek, no man in his senses ever dreamed of turn- 
ing the other literally : so, whether under the plea 
of lofty language or ancient custom, these things 
were allowed gently to drop out of use. 

You say, “ But these are very small matters!” 
If you were only to listen to a sermon in a Baptist 
chapel, you would see what store they set by 
matters which seem to be of little more importance 
than these: the solemn discussion as to how much 
water should be used—how serious it was ! 

Having shown you that though men held the 
Inspiration of the whole of the Scriptures, they 
had given up the practice of many of its injunc- 
tions,—what we are asking for is, that men shall 
state in words, what they have long stated in 
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practice: that is, that there are parts of the 
Scriptures which are curious, historical, interesting, 
but which have long lost their power as authority 
for laws for the guidance of any mortal modern 
man. The rent in the theory has become very 
large, and we want it acknowledged. 

This is what most of us have come to in 
practice: that the Scriptures are not, as a whole, 
inspired, but that they contain the Inspiration of 
the Almighty. 

If this be admitted, we shall be able to see 
much more clearly ; for the common honesty and 
welfare of mankind demand that we shall no 
longer pretend to believe what we do not believe, 
and that we shall no longer profess in our theories 
what we all deny in our practice. It were worth 
while to see how almost all men have supplemented 
the Scriptures by something else; that they never 
have been to any large section of mankind what 
men have pretended them to be—the sole source 
of guidance in life. The Jews themselves,—they 
belong to the Rationalists; and although that 
word Rationalist may sound offensive, yet all 
mankind, with the exception of a very few, are 
Rationalists, each in their own particular ; and you 
may divide men into these two sects, or two 
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systems ;—the members of the one, very few; 
the members of the other, legion. 

The first are those who put the Bible before 
everything, and maintain that all the written Word 
is inspired, even to a single iota and particle of a 
letter ; but not one of them ever can carry out this 
theory into practice. 

The rest of us are those who hold that there are 
some things in the Bible which are inspired, and 
some which are not, and therefore there must be 
some power or faculty by which they are to be 
known. We maintain that the Word of God is 
amenable to human judgment; they maintain 
that human judgment must bow before the Word 
of God. 

The Jews set up their Traditions, which became 
a guide to the Interpretation ; the Romish Church, 
especially in the eighth and ninth centuries, had 
that mighty mass of Tradition which the Re- 
formers had to overthrow; and the Rationalists 
proper, of our own times, have set up the usual 
laws of historical criticism. These laws may be 
catried out in different degrees; may be carried 
out with Strauss, so that Reason may have the 
chiefest place, or may be less employed. Then 
there are the mystical religionists, who judge 
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Scripture by an inward interpretation. The 
Quaker,—when Quakerism was a force, a power, a 
spiritual religion,—put in his protest for the Spirit 
within man, and maintained that inward inspira- 
tion was the supplement to the Scriptures. Thus 
every Christian Church, and the very Jews, com- 
plement or supplement the Scriptures by some- 
thing subsequent to them. 

Now, if this be the case, why not state it openly ? 
Why not lay down for the instruction of mankind 
what it has come to: that we know that the Bible 
contains the Word of God, but it is not all 
necessarily the Word of God; that in it are great 
mistakes; that it is a book which stretches over 
ages; that it contains very much that is earthly, 
much that was accounted true when it was written, 
but which subsequent criticism has shown to be 
fallible and false, involving, however, no moral 
censure upon those who wrote it; that it is to be 
read carefully, and examined by those faculties 
which God has given us, 

Now we come to the next point; and it is 
worth considering, because it is one that has 
been much discussed amongst us lately. 

Let us admit the doctrine of Inspiration; and 
take it, perhaps, as laid down by Justin, who says— 
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“Tt is not possible for a man to know so great and divine 
things by the human understanding, but by grace descend- 
ing from above on holy men, which has over their hearts 
a divine influence, so that they become like a lyre touched 
by the Almighty, and communicate to us a knowledge of 
heavenly things.” 


Now, taking that as a good definition of Inspira- 
tion, the question occurs whether this is not true of 
all great men of all nations, who have given light 
and knowledge to men; whether we might not 
claim inspiration for them as well as for the men 
who wrote the Old and New Testaments. For 
instance, why not maintain that Newton, Watt, 
and Bacon, or Homer, Shakespeare, and Milton, 
were inspired, as well as David, Moses, and Isaiah ? 

Some men will shrink from putting such a 
question; but all shrinking about matters of 
truth is worse than idle. Why not inquire whether 
these men of science, or these men of song, were 
inspired, as well as the writers of the Scriptures? 
Unless you can tell by what means they came 
to differ from other men so mightily, you may 
as well say they were inspired in a particular 
direction. Take Shakespeare. He saw what other 
men did not see, or did not see so clearly; he 
taught what other men could not teach, or could 
not teach so plainly; and we have to confess 
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with regard to him and many others that they 
were remarkably distinguished from other men of 
their own or later times; and therefore we are 
obliged to suppose that they received  in- 
spiration from the Almighty. There is nothing 
in the men themselves by which you can dis- 
tinguish the difference. Take William Shake- 
speare as he lived in common life, and try and 
find out what difference there was between him and 
other men. If you had seen him, you would not 
have supposed there was anything very wonderful 
about him. It appears likely that he would get 
drunk and fight, like men of his class at the 
time. Where was the difference ? Was it in the 
brain? Was it in the amount of phosphorus he 
possessed? A great doctor says, “ Without phos- 
phorus there is no imagination.” What was there 
different in the organization, in the constitution of 
the man? 

All theory fails; and why not admit that for 
His own great purposes God did inspire—* breathe 
into” that Englishman such a force and power, 
such an insight, such a large sympathy with 
human nature, and such a marvellous way of 
uttering and speaking, that he became the poet of 
all nations, and the great expounder of the human 
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heart for ever? “ Well,” you say—“ why !—Shake- 


speare——you know!” Well, why not say that 
God inspired Shakespeare? “Well, he is different ; 
he sat in the ale-house!” No doubt; and no 


doubt King David did the same among his men. 
You all admit the inspiration of David—that 
mighty sinner; and the sins of a modern man 
would no more affect his being inspired than the 
sins of David. 

But if it be said that the inspiration of 
Shakespeare was the same in kind as that of 


4 


David, Moses, or Isaiah, we say,—Not. That the — 


inspiration of Homer, Shakespeare, and Milton 
was of the same kind as that of Moses, David, 
or Isaiah we deny. You say, “What is the dis- 
tinction?” Well, the distinction is pretty much 
drawn for you; it is one of effect, for causes 
are generally hidden. Just as I cannot say what 
there was in Shakespeare that enabled him to 
write as he did, but I know that he did do it, and 
that from his written words have sprung up certain 
results ; so when I consider Moses, David, or Isaiah, 
I read their words and see what effect they have. 
And I am obliged to admit that the Almighty 
inspired all these men, filled full their hearts 
with music, or their minds with science; that He 
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appointed Sir Isaac Newton to tell the world 
certain great truths in science, as He appointed 
Moses to give Laws, or David to become the 
great singer of human feelings; yet between their 
inspirations there is a difference, not of degree, 
but of kind, shown in the difference of results. 

Partly, we admit, education causes us to feel 
this ; for when we are reading David’s Psalms 
there is a pre-judgment of religion in favour of 
them. Still, Shakespeare does not move the 
religious feelings as those great men did; and no 
other men have aimed at, or tried, or succeeded 
in building up in the world such a religious polity, 
in stirring and moving the conscience of man 
towards the service of God, or in keeping the 
heart right and true, as Moses, David, and Isaiah 
did. 

Thus we maintain that when God inspires men, 
He does so for definite purposes; and that it is 
consistent for the Almighty to make a man learned 
and then leave him; that it is not needful to be 
perfectly holy in order to be inspired ; and there- 
fore, why deny the inspiration of God to men ? 

And what is more, we ought to believe in the 
inspiration of small men, and for little things ; 
that the inspiration of the Almighty is not in- 
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termittent, but constant; that the inspiration of 
God is in all that is fair, and lovely, and true; 
that every tone of the orator, and every sound 
of the musician, is of the Almighty—the “ in- 
breathing” of the Lord. For none of us have 
God too present with us, and none of us run 
the risk of invoking God too often. The habit 
of removing God from the ordinary to the extra- 
ordinary is a great evil. What we have to do 
is to make clear, daily, that “in God we live and 
move and have our being.” 

Better to claim the inspiration of God for all 
who have said anything good and holy, than to 
make these arbitrary distinctions between great and 
small. 

We ask you to detect the difference in result, 
between the words of Milton, Homer, and Shake- 
speare, and those of Moses, David, and Isaiah. 
Let me remind you of what I pointed out before— 
that it is possible to put in an exceedingly good 
claim for the inspiration of John Milton, and that, 
on the usual arguments, almost every one of the 
common Canons laid down for the inspiration of ) 
the men of the Old Testament, might be asserted 
for this man. He taught the Unseen; he revealed 
the Unknown. How little should we have known 
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about the Satanic wars, had he not written of 
them! His diction was lofty; his spirit was 
mighty; he was a great prophet of the Lord ; 
and, as some one has said, “His head towered so 
high that he caught the last sunset glory that lay 
on Judea of old.” 

But we do not maintain that the inspiration of 
Milton was analogous in kind to that of Isaiah ; 
only that all these great men have had inspiration 
from the Almighty, the practical difference being 
in the effect produced. 

Now comes the next question : 

If, as most of us here are prepared to grant, the 
Scriptures contain the blessed Word of the Lord, 
—but nevertheless surrounded by much that is 
temporary, of smail importance, and inaccurate,— 
who is to judge which is which? Put it in the 
words of the theologians—* What is the verifying 
faculty by which that which is of eternal signi- 
ficance and constant vital importance is to be 
separated from the dross and earthiness which 
surround it?” We need not go over the old 
ground as to the various claims to this office. We 
reject the Churches as doing this for us. We have 
striven to find infallibility somewhere, but in vain. 
We have run after authority and infallibility here 
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and there; but, like the boy running after the rain- 
bow, it is ever before us, never to be handled, never 
to be reached. 

Our theory is this: Reason is the only faculty 
by which we can judge concerning anything, even 
of the revelation of the Lord; but Reason must 
avail itself of every help and aid, and must bring 
to bear the human learning and wisdom of every 
man, that the experience of the wise, the great, 
and the good, may assist us. 

We must consider, when we read a passage con- 
cerning God and His ways, whether such state- 
ments are what our knowledge of the ways of 
God around us would lead us to expect; whether 
such things seem to be in harmony with the 
wisdom, justice, and goodness of God; whether 
they be in harmony with the words He has else- 
where taught; whether the statements of the 
Scriptures gathered together do not make it im- 
possible for a man to receive anything that contra- 
dicts the great slowly-growing thought of God that 
is in him. 

You say, “It is presumption for a man to 
judge of the words of God.” Now, mock modesty 
is a little more disgusting than no modesty at 
all! It zs presumption for a man when he 
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sees what God’s ways are, to stand up and 
question them—to say, God ought not to have 
made man fallible and feeble; to stand up and 
say it is a shameful thing that death should take 
the young and the lovely ;—this zs presumption : 
for what is Man, that he should arraign his 
Creator? Whatever God has ordered is right, 
though I do not understand its rightness; and I 
must only bow down before that which is as God 
chooses it to be. If I do not know why these 
things are—they are the Will of the Lord, which 
Will I know is necessarily just and merciful. 

But to call it presumption that a man should 
endeavour to find out what the Will of the Lord 
is, is a weakness and an idleness. If it be pre- 
sumption,—in the name of God, I say, let us be 
presumptuous! Christ told us to be so. Christ 
told his disciples to be his judges. “Judge ye,” 
he said. “Why of yourselves judge ye not what 
is right ?”—“ What I say, is it mine? You hear 
it; does it sound to you strange and new, or has 
it the ring of Moses and David in its words? 
Does it sound like the Word of God?” Presump- 
tion! we should not call it so in earthly matters ; 
—we should call it a just care and a proper 
criticism. But you say, “It is presumption for 
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YOU to do it.” That means: it would be no pre- 
sumption for a great man to do it? My brother, 
what light the Lord has given you, you will have 
to walk by. I can read the Bible by no other 
man’s eyes than my own; hereafter 1 must be 
saved or damned by the deeds done in this body 
of mine; and each man must judge for himself 
upon this as upon other matters. 

Let us not for one moment suppose that every 
man can judge, without assistance, upon all the 
questions that may arise concerning the Scriptures ; 
but every man may know whether a sentence rings 
with the sound of Divinity or of mere selfish 
Humanity, and may judge therefore whether it is 
of God or Man. 

For the individual reason, unaided by other 
men’s reasons, uneducated and untaught, will fail 
to form a correct judgment in many matters. 
Several of you are not good judges upon many 
questions. With regard to the great difficulties of 
the day, you are not able to give any judgment 
upon them. You have not had the time to 
consider them ; you have not the necessary learn- 
ing. And if it be necessary for you to decide 
upon these matters, you must first gain the know- 
ledge. There are those—called Bible Christians, 

R 
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whose theory it is that they should use no other 
book but the Bible ; that the Bible throws sufficient 
light upon itself; and they reject human learning 
altogether. The ordinary Englishman, too, entirely 
rejects all “tradition.” Why, the Scripture is a 
book of traditions; and must be studied with a 
knowledge of them. 

Now we want to gather around the study of 
the Scriptures all the aids which are to be gotten 
from other men’s reason, other men’s learning and 
research ; and when that is done, when all these 
things have been brought and duly. studied, the 
ultimate decision MUST rest with the man for him- 
self; for no other man can so deeply feel for 
him which is the Word of God and which are the 
words of man. 

A great deal of the veneration with which 
men pretend to surround Scripture, breathes of 
superstition. They sit down and read a little 
chapter, not always a very edifying chapter, and 
they think, because it is a part of Scripture, it 
must fall into good soil and bring forth good 
fruit. Nothing of the kind. Scripture has no 
mystical power to stir a man who does not stir 
himself. The letter of Scripture has not the 
power to do a man any good unless he does 
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something himself. It is a dream and a drivel- 
ling superstition to read passages from Scripture, 
unless they be meditated upon and the thoughts 
be carried out into practice. I have asked you 
more than once, when discussing whether a pas- 
sage of Christian ethics be the Word of the Lord 
or not,—whether any of you have tried it in 
practice ; for this is the only certain way to come 
at it. Try it; and if trial and experience show 
that the rule will work and produce the result 
expected, you have evidence of its truth. 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath.” Try that. 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers.” Become a peace- 
maker, and see if the blessing follows. If we are 
doubtful whether any passage in Scripture is the 
Law of the Lord, we have only to take it out into 
life, and it will soon be evident. 

Further; while we maintain that the ordinary 
methods, the ordinary Reason, the usual powers, 
the general methods of criticism, the use of every 
man’s knowledge, are the means by which the 
Books of Scripture, just as any other books, are to 
be tested, yet we must ever remember there is a 
moral preparation for our employment of these 
means of study. 

In general matters this preparation is not neces- 
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sary. It is certain we do not. require any moral 
preparation to study Euclid: You may be a great 
liar, and yet very accurate in Euclid ; you may be 
a thorough scoundrel, and well versed in Geology ; 
you may come in any state of morals you like to 
learn such lessons. But the moment the lesson 
to be learned is one which concerns the life and 
conscience, then the moral preparation of the heart 
is as needful as clearness of brain, excellence of 
apparatus, and determined industry, are to the 
examination of scientific matters. 

What is the chief moral preparation? The 
ancients said Prayer; and probably we mean the 
same thing, though we should not express it 
exactly as they. did. Prayer, if it mean what 
prayer only can mean to a modern wise man,— 
not the continual invocation of God in words, but 
the perpetual and acknowledged recognition in our 
practice. of His wishes, His ways, and His 
thoughts,—this is the great preparation of the 
heart that is so necessary for the study of the 
Scriptures. 

Next to it is Obedience; for it is impossible 
to over-estimate the preparation that obedience 
gives. What have you to do with asking whether 
the Scriptures are right or wrong, if you never 
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keep their commandments? It is extraordinary 
what an interest men take in religion who 
never practise it. Some of the men most 
anxious about Church matters are those who 
don’t go to church at all. An obedient mind 
first, and then you may proceed to the critical 
study of the Scriptures. 


“Tf any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” 


This, then, is the only possible apparatus by 
which we shall be able to use the Scriptures, 
aright: a clear life, an obedient spirit, and a 
prayerful heart ;—by which we mean the constant 
desire to know the Will of the Lord, and to do all 
we can according to that Will; and that with our 
reason, such as it is, with what-help we can get 
from books and from good men, we each sit down 
to the Bible, and become the judge of the things 
that are therein. And if, after that process has 
been faithfully carried out, we should arrive at 
a conclusion which is not according to the truth of 
God, better is it to have landed in error as the 
result of faithfulness, than accidentally to stumble 
upon the right when not seeking it. I am in- 
creasingly convinced of the truth of that saying of 
John Knox: 
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“If aman use his faculties and nevertheless arrive at an 
error, he is more acceptable to God than he who, not seeking 
it before, shall stumble on the truth, or remain in the truth 
in which he was born without prizing it.” : 


So I say to you again, human reason is the 
judge of divine revelation ; and by the conscien- 
tious use of our reason and wise reading of the 
Scriptures, we shall find they do give a man that 
Thought of God which enables him to tell whether 
anything said is truly from God, and to reject at 
once all sayings touching the Almighty which 
are inconsistent with the gathered glory of His 
character. 

So we learn to drop many things that were 
believed in former times; and we watch with 
thankfulness how the thoughts concerning God 
have increased in glory as the ages have rolled on. 
In the times of the Old Testament, He was merely 
the King of Israel; but Thought grew until He 
became the Father of all mankind, the Ruler of 
Man’s life, the good God that causeth the sun to 
shine upon the just and upon the unjust. 

It was thought in the old time that the best way 
of serving God was by the sacrifice of rams and 
lambs; but men grew gradually into the blessed 
belief that a lowly heart and a contrite spirit,— 
these and these only,—are the sacrifices acceptable 
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to God. From costly offerings, elaborate ritual, 
and useless ceremonial, men grew into the belief 
that the visitation of the orphan and the widow, 
and a charitable life, were the Ritual of true 
Religion. And this great Thought concerning God 
is still growing ; and by it we must measure what 
in the Bible is of God and worthy of Him, and 
what is only a part of the early ignorances of 
mankind, which the more perfect Light of the 
Lord has caused us to throw aside. 

And now, let no one fear that our view of the 
Scriptures should diminish their value. 

In the days of our youth, when we were taught 
the doctrine that every part of the Scripture is 
equally, absolutely, and eternally true, what was 
the Bible too often to us? A book of terror, a book 
of varying, inconsistent, inharmonious views of life, 
an unintelligibility, and a fear. But now, thanks to 
increasing and corrected knowledge of it, it has 
become the Book of books; a Book of glory; a 
Book of the history of mankind and of God's 
dealings with them, in which we can trace how the 
light has increased and brightened unto the perfect 
day. All other learning and all other literature 
become aids to the study of the Scriptures; and 
the men who wrote them hold their places above 
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all other writers. The more we read, the more we 
marvel at the greatness of the men who wrote 
them. They take as high a rank among the 
writers of the world as they do among the saints of 
the Church. 

Ponder upon these things; and may these few 
words lead to a more reverent and enlightened use 
of the Book. 

There is no heavenly influence that sets aside 
human labour. A man must work himself before 
God will help him. Let us read the Scriptures, 
not as a charm, but with proper preparation, and 
then shall they lead us to a higher and a nobler 
life, and bring us all safe into the blessed presence 
of Him who sent His Son not to condemn the 
world, but to save it. 


my fe SLUDY OP THE SCRIPTURES. 





V. 


“Tf any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.”— 
JOHN vii. 17. 

WE have been examining, as far as can be dis- 

covered, the nature of Inspiration, and especially 

of that inspiration which is supposed to have been 
the gift of the men who wrote the Old and New 

Testaments. 

Before we proceed, we must clearly under- 
stand what we mean by “ Revelation.” By its 
etymology it means the removal of a veil from 
before something, which, by that veil, had been 
hidden. In Scripture, this revelation is supposed 
to have been a supernatural one; it is a commu- 
nication made in an extraordinary manner from 
God to Man. Leaving, therefore, the question 
whether what we call the “inspiration of genius” 
is the same as that of the writers of the Bible, 
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we confine our present remarks to Revelation in 
Religion. The object of it is to teach men the 
relations of God to Man, and of Man to God, with 
the view of making men understand what is the 
Will of God ; and enabling them to live rightly by 
knowing how to live according to the Will of the 
Lord, - 

But the fact of Revelation pre-supposes a need 
and a want of it, and the degree to which a man is 
inclined to believe there was such a want, or to 
deny it, will make him more or less ‘exacting of 
the fulness and validity of the proof which every 
professing revelation gives in support of itself. 

Every part of this subject has been debated and 
controverted, for there is no one thing about which 
it was possible for people to differ, that they have 
not differed about. The only things men agree 
about, if they have knowledge enough to under- 
stand them, are matters of scientific demonstration, 
and some of the ordinary phenomena of human 
feeling and action. 

It has been a great question whether Revelation 
ever was wanted, and whether Revelation has ever 
taught anything that Man would not have found 
out without it. It is not an easy matter for us to 
settle, now we have got it, whether, if we had not 
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had a thing, we should have wanted it. I do not 
know whether it would be profitable to try to 
settle whether Man would have reached the point 
at which he now is, if no revelation had been made 
in the Scriptures. 

If you think Revelation was a superfluity, that 
Man did not need it, you are perfectly right to 
be exacting and strict with regard to any evidence 
offered to you in support of its claims to be a 
direct communication from God. If you think it 
was necessary, you will be rather more tolerant of 
evidence in its favour. Suppose you are inclined 
to grant there was such a want, and men begin to 
ask you, “Why should we want a revelation at 
all?” Here you will soon get into a class of 
questions that carry you quite beyond your depth. 
When God created Man, why did He not take 
care of him from the beginning? why did He leave 
any need for a revelation? and so on, But, after 
all, the question of the need of a revelation is 
not a very important one. As a practical man 
myself, I have not had time to settle how hunger 
arises. lJ\am conscious of the feeling that makes 
me look out for supplies, and that is sufficient for 
all practical purposes. So with regard to the 
question, Did or did not Man require a revelation ? 
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you can please yourselves. If you fall down it is 
all very well to examine how you got down, but 
the first duty is to get up again. Men should 
rather look for food than discuss how they came to 
be hungry ; and should get out of the ditch, rather 
than stay there arguing how they got into it. 

We will take it for granted there was a want of 
a revelation, and that the Bible is said to be that 
inspired revelation. Now we must look at the 
men to whom this inspiration was given, and at the 
processes by which they were enabled to record it. 

Thus the evidence will necessarily divide itself 
into three great questions—first, as it bears upon 
the men who first received the inspiration; then 
upon those to whom the men who first received it, 
communicated it; and last, as it bears on those who 
receive it by hearsay, written document, or oral 
tradition, 

Now, when a man says to me “I am inspired !” 
I do not take it for granted; and it is of no use for 
you to get angry if you find people won't take 
Revelation for granted. 

Take the example of those Mahommedans. 
How should you like to hear a Mahommedan en- 
deavouring to persuade you that his Prophet was 
inspired? What sceptics you would be! What 
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evidence you would require! What stories you 
would get up about him! “He inspired! The 
Koran inspired! Such a page is downright non- 
sense ; at such a place the writer makes an ass 
of himself!” And how you would fight and 
wrestle against the supposition that the Koran 
could in any way be a supernatural revelation from 
God ! 

Then how can you be angry because other 
people treat your revelation in the same manner ? 
You say, “I don’t think the proofs that Mahommed 
was inspired are sufficient.” And Mahommedans 
think that the proofs that Moses was inspired are 
not sufficient. Thus,—as you would expect that 
your objections to Mahommed’s pretensions should 
be respectfully met,—so you should treat with 
equal respect the objections to the inspiration of 
Moses or Paul. 

Just put to yourselves—I am sure this lesson 
cannot be too strongly enforced—put to yourselves 
a Mahommedan missionary endeavouring to per- 
suade you that he was inspired by God; and he 
says, “I claim Inspiration for the Koran!” You 
would want to know what evidence Mahommed 
gave that he was inspired. You would go to the 
Koran, and you would find that he had a dream, 
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and in that dream God communicated something 
to him. But you say, “ What is his dream to me?” 
“He had it from God.” You say, “How do you 
know?” “TI am sure he did.” What would you 
say? Probably you would say, “I don’t think he 
did.” “But I 2xow he did!” You say, “I don’t 
believe it.” “You must!” “TI won't.” “Then you 
must be damned.” So, you see, you cannot escape 
the difficulty. Being threatened with damnation 
won't make evidence. 

But you will not only refuse your assent to the 
claims of Mahommed; you will rake up every- 
thing against the Mahommedan religion. You will 
talk about the story of the pigeon and the peas; 
how Mahommed used to put peas into his ear that 
the beautiful pigeon might come to him and 
whisper inspiration into his ear; and how this 
pigeon was looked upon as the visible bearer of the 
heavenly message; and people believed that there 
was the inspiration, and there was the visible agent. 
The Mahommedans say the peas are all a lie 
Then the question must be considered and ex- 
amined ; we must see whether it was so or not. * 

Now, just what you would do towards the Ma- 
hommedan missionary, you must bring yourselves 
to expect and tolerate with regard to your own 
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doctrines. How came the Mahommedan to believe 
in the truth of his story? Simply because he could 
not help it : he was always taught to believe it was 
true. But you cannot help asking questions about 
it. You cannot help your doubts and scepticism. 
Scepticism is not a thing of man’s will. It is a 
thing of education, constitution, circumstances ; it 
is a part of the nature of modern life, and nothing, 
therefore, is more foolish than to reproach a man 
for having doubts—if they be genuine—upon any 
subject whatsoever. 

Let us return to our subject. What evidence 
has a man who says he has had a revelation? 
I am not able myself to perceive any evidence that 
can be given, by internal consciousness, which can 
afford a test by which any supernatural communi- 
cation can be detected. I have watched the inward 
life of Man, but have never been able to see by 
what means a man could be satisfied about’ any- 
‘thing happening within him. 

“But,” you say, “good men of old had dreams.” 


I have had dreams, too. “But your dreams are 
different ; their dreams were inspired!” Suppose 
I say my dreams were inspired? “That is a 


different case altogether.” Show me the difference. 


I want to see whether you can show where the 
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difference lies. Perhaps you will say, “ Abraham 
was inspired when he had dreams.” How do you 
know that? “Because he said so.” Again I say, 
Suppose I say mine are inspired? “But Abraham 
was a greater man than you.” Granted; he was a 
greater man, and probably he had a greater dream; 
but Inspiration does not go by quantities. 

The Spirit of God moves the babe and the 
mighty saint. Quantities! what have they to do 
with the Spirit ? 

But you say, “I have more faith in Abraham 
than I have in you.” I am not speaking of your 
faith ; I want you to give me your reasons. 

Now, when a man. says he has had a vision, I 
believe him ; but whether that vision came from 
God direct, how can I tell? Is there anything in 
any particular dream, that, of itself, men can be 
sure that it was received from God? There may 
be. I simply say I have no experience of any- 
thing which I can find in a man’s internal con- 
sciousness alone, which can give a test to determine 
whether any communication was received as preter- 
natural, inspired, direct from God. But though I 
do not see it, I do not deny it. I do not say God 
has never spoken to men in dreams ; nay, I believe 
God has spoken and does speak to men in dreams; 
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but in trying to determine which are the dreams 
in which God does make the communication, you 
come to the old point. You must settle it for 
yourself. — 

And whoever exhibits his dreams or revelations, 
whoever says God met him, or an angel taught 
him, must bring his spiritual wares to you, and 
you must try them by the best tests you can 
apply. The only test is in the nature of the com- 
munication ; whether it is able to touch the deeper 
depths of the inward consciousness of another man. 
When you hear anything divine, the heart will 
tell you, “That is divine. That is from God.” 
And when the words of God are sounded aloud in 
this world, if they fall upon the ear, they at once 
seem to pass into the pious and holy soul, and 
their divineness is acknowledged at once. There is 
a ring about the words of the Lord, by which they 
may be known to be true, whether those words be 
uttered by Confucius, or by the Scriptures; by 
Moses, or by Christ himself. The soul will assent 
to them, the spirit give way before them; in passing 
into the ear they sink into the heart. If one says, 
“ Rise and walk!” and the cripple arises and walks, 
—in the words “rise and walk” what vital power ! 


I have ever admired the spirit of that commonplace, 
s 
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obstinate Jew in Jerusalem, when he said he had 
had his eyes opened, and the Doctors of the Law 
proved to him that he could not have had his eyes 
opened, because a man could not have done it. 
“That man open your eyes? Impossible!” On 
this, you know, the Jew replied, “One thing I do 
know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.” He 
took the sharp edge of practical truth, and he cut 
clean through the knot of their miserable theories 
and reasonings. “ Whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
They could not turn it. 

So, in these matters, if a man say to me, “The 
word I speak is the Word of God;” I do not at once 
believe him. I see if that word moves my heart, 
stirs my consciousness; I listen for the heavenly 
ring. And so with regard to these writers,—if they 
fail to stir my conscience, move my feelings, what 
is it to me if they be inspired? If I do not feel 
the words, how can they quicken me? 

If then, you give up, as I do, any sufficiency of 
proof, short of the spiritual character of what is 
uttered, to determine the source of any revelation, 
we come to the next difficulty. It is taken as a 
necessity that a revelation must be accompanied 
by some sign; something must be shown ; there 
must be some wonder, some miracle. And it is 
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usually taken for granted that these external 
sights, signs, and violations of the usual course of 
nature, are guarantees of the genuineness of a 
revelation. 

Now, what difficulties meet us here! Let us 
admit that every revelation man has had has been 
accompanied by evidence in this form, by outward 
signs which have been asserted. But supposing 
we take that for granted, does it follow that if a 
man is able to make a miracle, therefore what he 
says is true? What necessary connection is there 
between the spiritual truth of what a man says, and 
the working of a miracle? You say, “ God would 
never let a man doa miracle unless he had spiritual 
truth.” That is not said in Scripture. Signs and 
wonders were worked by men who were owned not 
to be prophets. You say, “It has been believed by 
most men of all times that there is and must be such 
a connection.” Iam unable to see the necessity. 

If we simply take the external sign to be evidence 
that the man who works the miracle is in a state 
of supernatural communication with God,—then 
these signs and wonders must become matters of 
historical testimony ; and a miracle being reported 
to me, how am I to treat it? By the strictest laws 
of historical testimony; and the miracles both of 
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old times and of our own must expect to be as 
rigidly sifted, as faithfully examined, as though 
they appeared in the history of Mahommed, or in 
the marvels of the early parts of Livy, who tells the 
story of Rome’s childhood and the wondrous things 
that happened then. 

Of course, two or three of you will exclaim, 
“ Surely you would not treat the Scripture miracles 
in that way!” How am I to treat them? Here 
is a man standing some two or three thousand 
years back, and shouting down the ages, “We did 
miracles!” Does that save him from examina- 
tion? Do you believe all the miracles after the 
close of the Apostolic time? There are a great 
- many recorded. It is said that when the profane 
despoilers attempted to rebuild the Temple at 
Jerusalem, fire leaped out of the foundations and 
put the masons to flight. Don’t you believe that ? 
“ Certainly not.” Can you tell me why you don’t 
believe it? “Because it happened too late.” Too 
late for what ? “It was after the close of miracles.” 
Who told you when miracles closed? The Romish 
Church, the largest and oldest Church, has not 
closed the book of miracles yet. It is always 
receiving new chapters. Almost every day some 
little village in France contributes a miracle, and 


| 
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the number of Saints is always being increased,— 
brevet-promotion going on among the Saints 
through the Pope, in order to secure to Christians 
an increased number of patrons and protectors. 

Now this miracle of the fire leaping out of the 
ruins to prevent the sacrilegious building of a 
Temple at Jerusalem seems likely. Yet before 
you would believe it you would require the most 
conclusive evidence that it had occurred; and if 
you could not obtain that evidence you would 
declare the story to be false. 

So I say about other such stories. I can find no 
line of difference ; I can see nothing that can save 
any sign or wonder, stated to be a proof of revela- 
tion, from being as strictly and rigidly examined. 

Now it is very clear to faithful men that the 
human mind has made great advances in the study 
of history, which have led to a rigid and careful 
examination of all its early stories. I used to 
believe all those stories, when I was young, about 
Romulus and early Rome ; and I was really sorry: 
when the she-wolf went, and I could no longer 
believe in it. I should like to believe it, but I can’t. 
What has taken it away? The proof of its im- 
possibility, by an examination of the testimony upon 
which it rests; and a clear understanding of what is 
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meant by the growth of the Mythical around that 
which is true of great men. The Roman history 
used to be accepted as true; but when it was 
submitted to a process of sifting and examination, 
when imagination, poetry, and patriotism had been 
taken into account, the she-wolf and many other 
marvels disappeared. Thus the miracles of the 
early Hebrew Scriptures had to be submitted to 
the same process, and the examination is not yet 
closed ; the court is still open, and a large number 
of miracles have been quietly set aside; and we 
must expect, that for many years to come, the rest 
will be put under the same rigid scrutiny. 

In the mean time you need not be disturbed 
if they go. A vast number of people now do 
not believe in Jonah and the whale; many, even 
of the clergy, hold it to be perhaps a beautiful 
poem, symbolical, typical of matters concerning 
the Jewish State; others hold that it is only an 
enlargement of a fact. Do you feel any great 
loss? Does the soul suffer much? You say, “J 
don’t suffer much, but my faith in the Scriptures 
must.” Faith in what ?—in the Scriptures ? “Faith 
in their being all correct.” Ah! that is suffered 
by many people; and you have got to suffer 
much. 
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But the question before us at present is, not 
whether or no the miracles must be examined on 
purely historical grounds. This is what I want to 
insist on :—That there is no necessary connection 
between the truth of what a man says, and his 
power to work miracles ; for, granting that marvels 
have been worked by good men, you must admit 
they have also been worked by men whose 
characters were bad, and whose statements could 
never be assumed to be true. Therefore it is 
worth while to inquire what loss the Truth of Life 
suffers, if any particular sign or wonder is to be set 
aside, as being at least doubtful. A man may 
disbelieve miracles, and yet be a true-living, true- 
speaking man. 

There is another important fact. The spiritual 
truth of the work in which miraculous stories are 
embodied is not much affected by them. The 
statement by a man of something not according 
to fact, is no proof of his being dishonest. If it 
were so, how few honest men are there in the 
world at all! 

What is History but the confession how men’s 
desires, their wishes, their admiration of the won- 
derful, the extravagant, and the extraordinary, their 
boasting or detraction, have power to thwart the 
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record of the truth as it is, and to colour the narra- 
tive by the feelings of the man who writes ! 

In examining, therefore, the evidence for In- 
spiration, Revelation, or Miracle, we must make 
a large allowance for the honest enthusiasm of the 
recorders; but we need not say, with vulgar 
Voltaire, they are liars. The question is,—is it not 
a necessary condition in reporting anything, to 
report it according to one’s wishes ? 

We have, therefore, found this :—That no kind 
of internal consciousness which can be stated by 
the man who says he has a revelation, is to us a 
sufficient test that he has had such preternatural 
communication ;—and we go on to say, that no 
miracle, vision, or sign will prove the spiritual truth 
of the declared revelation. 

Therefore, those who hold this doctrine will come 
back to the spiritual test,—the answer of the spirit 
to the thing that is stated. To some of us this 
is the vital—to some the only test. Which you 
hold does not signify much. Practically the result 
will be the same. If you say, that to make you 
believe that the injunction to “ Love one another” 
is divine, it must be accompanied by a miracle,— 
Good; but wz you love one another? “ Cer- 
tainly.” Good, again, my friend ; that is sufficient. 
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But if another man says, “I need no sign; when I 
heard the words my heart did burn within me ; I 
heard the heavenly words, and my heart leapt 
up at the sound; my nobler nature said, ‘These 
words are of God;’”—I say, Are you obeying 
that law? “Yes.” Then shake hands, my friends, 
both of you love one another, you have fulfilled 
the commandment. Both beautiful at once. 

Let us always agree in the practice of what we 
believe. I sometimes think, if we travelled back- 
wards in these things, going to the beginning for 
the principle, we should come to some _ better 
agreement in the most important matter—the 
Practice of what we Believe; although it may be 
extremely illogical to begin at that end. 

I have seen an admirable book, intended to be | 
put upon the breakfast-table; so that on sitting 
down to your intelligent breakfast, you may know | 
where everything on the table came from. There 
was in it a pleasing history of the growth of the 
coffee-berry, and the sugar, and of the preparation 
of everything likely to be on the table; so that 
you might eat a philosophical breakfast. Now, 
that a man should read and know all this, is 
exceedingly becoming and desirable; but if he is 
to gain the knowledge, had he not better eat his 
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breakfast first, and examine into the coffee-berry 
| afterwards ? 

So, depend upon it, it is better for us to prac- 
tise first what we assume to be Divine, and then 
inquire concerning the communication of the in- 
junction. 

With what wonderful common sense is that put 
by Paul: 

“T had rather speak five words with my understanding, 
that by my voice I might teach others also, than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue.” 

What good would it do you, to listen to anything 
in an “unknown tongue”? The Churches have 
long since ceased to believe in the efficacy of the 
unknown tongues. It may have helped to further 
the first reception of Christianity, but the day of 
unknown tongues is over. 

Loving obedience in a single act is worth “ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue.” 

Let the matter, then, rest here. Sufficient for me 
to have pointed out to you the great and leading 
questions on the subject, which you must inquire 
into and decide for yourselves. 


ADDRESS 
AT THE PUBLIC FUNERAL SERVICE, 
HELD IN THE TOWN HALL, BIRMINGHAM, 


ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


December 16th, 1861.* 


IF it had been possible to doubt for a moment 
the depth of the sorrow that stirs this great nation 


at the present time, this meeting is a sufficient 





* Reported by one of the local papers. “[The general 
public funeral service, conducted by Mr. George Dawson, 
in the Town Hall, was one of the most appropriate and 
impressive tributes that could have been paid to the memory 
of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 

“The splendid Hall itself, heavily draped in black, and 
filled from end to end by a vast multitude, hushed into 
deep silence; the mournful strains of the ‘Dead March’ 
in ‘Saul,’ accompanied by the muffled drums of the mili- 
tary ; the short expressive prayer, the fine funeral eulogium, 
and the singing of ‘God Save the Queen, as if with 
one voice, by 5,000 people, were all in keeping with the 
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proof of it; and if the propriety of our assem- 
bling together be doubted, the occasion is justifica- 
tion sufficient. At the same time, I ask you to 
pardon the weakness of any words I may have to 
speak touching the merits of one who was not 
only great in position, but great in soul; not only 
lofty in exaltation, but righteous in spirit ; who was 
just in all things, walking humbly towards God, 
and charitably towards men. We have not met 
here to discourse on death, but to praise the Dead 
for the goodness he has shown ; for praise is always 
a strengthener to virtue, and the opportunity to 
show it is a gain to the soul. 

It is not always, however, that preachers of 
righteousness have been called upon to utter the 


occasion. Long before the doors were opened, the Hall was 
literally besieged by thousands, and after it was crowded in 
every part, even to the window-sills, hundreds seeking 
admission were sent away. ‘The side galleries, set apart for 
ladies, filled early, and the floor and great galleries were 
crowded to inconvenience. The orchestra was also crowded, 
a large portion of it being occupied by the band of the First 
Royal Dragoons, and by an efficient choir, selected from the 
several choirs in the town, 

“The service was opened at half-past twelve, by the band, 
which played the ‘Dead March’ in ‘Saul’ The prayer 
was afterwards offered by the Rev. J. Eagles. 

“Mr. Dawson then began his address, in the midst of 
profound silence.]” 
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praises of princes or of kings, for the history of 
the great is but too often the history of the bad ; 
and the history of the mighty has been the history 
of the corruptness of the earth. But when we can 
praise a prince it becomes us to do it. Though 
virtue is always lovely, yet when God raises it into 
high places, it gains an additional lustre. Like 
the little lamp which lights the humble cottage, 
but when mounted on high, throws its feeble gleam 
across the broad sea, and is the beacon to many a 
storm-tossed mariner; so, whenever justice and 
righteousness are exalted to a throne, they shine 
the clearer, and the further abroad. 

So with the Prince we have met to commemorate. 
As exalted was he in station, as he was just in 
spirit ; as holy, kindly, gentle-hearted, and true in 
private life, as he was distinguished, noble, and 
great in birth ;—noble in all things, whether public 
or private. It therefore becomes us to pour out as 
full a cup of praise as we can upon this good man 
who now seeks burial at the hands of this nation 
of his adoption. 

And in so doing, we cannot do better than call 
to mind two texts in the New Testament, one 
relating to the centurion of whom it is said, “He 
loved our nation, and builded us a synagogue;” and 
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the other to the widow who did everything that in 
her lay for the good of the community. On the 
first text I will show how he has loved our nation ; 
and, on the other, show, out of his own words, how 
heartily he penetrated into the glories of the 
English character for the purpose of doing us good. 

Concerning his love for our nation: A foreigner 
by birth,—taking one of the noblest positions in the 
world, and one of the loveliest of charges upon 
him,—he had grace enough to acknowledge it, and 
to fulfil one of the most delicate of duties; to find 
out exactly what he had to do, and to do it; to find 
out exactly what he had not to do, and to abstain 
from doing it. Whatsoever there was of personal 
ambition or personal feeling about him, he re- 
pressed, and came amongst us to do his duty 
uprightly, and to serve God and work righteous- 
ness in our midst. By the jealousies of this nation, 
not altogether unwarranted by history, he was 
denied that active part in political power which is 
forbidden to all our princes, and he submitted to it 
humbly, and, keeping himself from all party 
politics, secured a position in a sphere far above 
them. This was the duty he set himself, and 
one he faithfully fulfilled. How truly, may be 
gathered from a sentence he uttered on receiving 
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the freedom of the City of London, at the hands 
of the Merchant Tailors’ Company. 

“T remember,” he said, “with what regret when, 
shortly after I came of age, the Companies of the 
Goldsmiths and of the Fishmongers offered me 
their freedom, I found myself compelled to decline 
this honour, being informed, that identified as they 
were by historical tradition, and still representing 
two opposite political parties, I could make a 
choice of only one of them. I was fully sensible, 
that like the Sovereign to whom I had just been 
united, and to devote my whole existence to whom 
it had become my privilege, I could belong only to 
the nation at large, free from the trammels, and 
above the dissensions, of political parties.” 

So he understood his duty, accepted it, obeyed 
it, and served God. 

And he understood Englishmen. He under- 
stood that nothing was dearer to them than that 
sweet old word “home”; he knew that our glorious 
forefathers, before the Gospel was given to men, 
had loved it, maintained its chastity, its purity, and 
its honour—he knew that even when Odin was 
worshipped, those fierce old Pagans were gentle 
towards women, tender towards children, lovers of 
the house, and cheerful by their own fireside ; and he 
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thought, doubtless, that the all-loving God, looking 
down upon them from the mercy-seat, and seeing 
them so gentle and so strong, so loving and so 
fierce, gave them the glorious Gospel of peace and 
salvation as a reward for their simplicity and true- 
heartedness, and made them the greatest people 
upon earth. We have, as a people, our sins, but 
we have, as a nation, our excellencies; and the 
glory of this country is that there are in it so many 
homes, pure in morals, sweet in spirit, holy in 
living, kindly and gentle, genial and true ; and this 
great man lifted this glory of our country up on 
high, carried it into the precincts of the palace, and 
became faithful as a husband, gentle as a father; as 
an educator, far-seeing ; as an example, perfect. 

Knowing that the iniquity of the great is the 
subversion of government, he sweetened Royalty 
by making it virtuous and honourable. One need 
not wade through the ugly records of the past, 
through the long history of Courts made obscene 
by lust, disgraceful by luxury, and abominable by 
oppression; nor read how the harlot trod the 
Royal presence-chamber, and lustful revellers 
passed through the palaces as it pleased them,—to 
show how odious had become the name of a Court, 
and of Royalty as belonging to it. 
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But he, whose goodness we have met to com- 
memorate, coming amongst us as a stranger, took, 
as it were, a bunch of hyssop, out of the virtues of 
lowly life, and dipping it in the sweet waters of 
holy living, sprinkled it upon the lust-stained walls 
of palaces ; and as the husband, father, friend, and 
prince, purified high places, and made them once 
more comely. And we thank him for it from our 
hearts, for he has made government pleasant, 
monarchy mighty, royalty lovely; he has made 
high places sweet places, purified the steps of the 
throne, and knit this nation together into such a 
love for its monarchy as ages past have never seen, 
and ages to come shall perish in death without 
seeing equalled. 

And then with respect to English society, he 
belonged to no circle, but he looked around and 
was at home in every part of it. Touch English 
life wherever you may, there you find the Prince. 
Amongst even domestic servants his presence was 
to be found; and at a meeting of the Domestic 
Servants’ Provident and Benevolent Society this 
was how he spoke of them : 

“ Who would not feel the deepest interest in the 
welfare of their domestic servants? Whose heart 


would fail to sympathize with those who minister 
% 
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to us in all the wants of daily life, attend us in 
sickness, receive us upon our first appearance in 
this world, and even extend their cares to our 
mortal remains—who live under our roof, form our 
household, and are a part of our family ?” 

Such words as those are a little poem in them- 
selves. 

Then we find him always taking a lively interest 
in the glorious old occupation of agriculture ; 
the peasants of England were his delight, and 
those who do not do them the justice they deserve 
may learn a lesson from their Prince. Prince 
Albert was a farmer himself, and knew that there 
was a piety in providing food for a people, and 
tilling the soil of a nation. At Windsor Park, in 
1851, at a meeting of agriculturists, he said—and 
it was a tent in which he said it:—“Your en- 
campment singularly contrasts with that which 
the barons of England, the feudal lords of 
the land, with their retainers, erected round Old 
Windsor Castle, in a similar mead, though not 
exactly in the same locality. They came then 
clad in steel, with lance and war-horse. You ap- 
pear in more peaceful attire ; and the animals you 
bring with you are the tokens of your successful 
cultivation of the arts of peace. King John came 
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trembling before his subjects, unwillingly compelled 
to sign that Great Charter, which has ever since 
been your birthright. Your Sovereign now comes _ 
confidingly among her loyal and loving people; she 
comes to admire the results of their industry, and 
to encourage them to persevere in their exertions.” 

But though he was a son of the soil, and put his 
hand truly to the plough, he was not so wedded to 
the land that he could not be wedded to the sea. 
At Liverpool we find him making a speech in 
favour of the Sailors’ Home, and at Grimsby open- 
ing the Docks, pouring out his cultivated under- 
standing in praise of sailors, than whom among 
all Englishmen there are none so lovable and none 
so lovely; none who deserve so much and get so 
little, or who in stirring times so nobly vindicate 
the honour of this great country, and maintain the 
glory of that old flag which—(the phrase may be 
threadbare, but God knows the flag never will be !) 
has “braved a thousand years the battle and the 
breeze!” 

Then he identified himself with us as a com- 
mercial nation. It was not for him to curl his lip 
in scorn at a “nation of shopkeepers ;” that was 
left to bloodstained oppressors and cruel tyrants. 
But he was always with the manufacturer and his 
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workmen; and he had a lesson to teach us and 
laboured hard to teach it, and this lesson was that 
whosoever failed to do his work as intelligently as 
he could do, failed in his duty to his country, by 
compromising its honour among the nations of the 
earth. Perhaps the greatest speech the Prince 
ever delivered on this subject was that which he 
delivered in this town,* and so great was it that it 
should be read again and again. 

And yet this man, so great and so lofty, so intel- 
lectual and so learned, was to be found amongst 
the humblest. We might follow him down to the 
lowly school, giving his wise counsel and his kindly 
assistance, knowing that education ‘was worthless 
unless it went down to the lowest places in the 
land ; and then follow him up again to the greatest 
colleges in the world, still giving his counsel and 
assistance, and glorying in the glories of antiquity. 

Then as to his being a religious man, he belonged 
to that great old Church of England, which, how- 
ever much some of you may differ from it in views, 
has roofed over much piety and temperate god- 
liness, and has made our country great and glorious 
in its Christianity. To it he belonged; of it he 





* At the laying of the first stone of the Midland Institute. 
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was a member; in it he worshipped, and for it he 
spoke. But, though a Protestant, he was something 
wider and something better, too, for he was a man 
who worshipped God in the spirit and the principles 
of old times, but according to the ritual, the 
mode, and the fashion of modern men. Too many 
of our neighbours are fond of going to ancient 
times, of getting palms and pomegranates from 
Palestine to lay upon the altar; but he was one 
who loved to serve the God of England with such 
appliances as God has given Englishmen to do it 
with, and thought the offering of a golden sheaf of 
English wheat was far more acceptable than all 
the fruits of foreign lands together. Prince Albert 
was not a man to turn to ancient times; he served 
his God with art and science, with modern industry 
and mechanism, in order that whatsoever England 
had to do she might do conscientiously, honestly, 
and truly, and thus make the most acceptable 
offering she could to a loving and bountiful God 
who had blessed her so highly. 

He was, too, an English gentleman; he loved 
his horse and his dog, and the good old wholesome 
sports of England; and he loved the open fields, 
and the good fresh air, and everything else that is 
good in our good old country. 
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As a gentleman he was courteous and affable, 
and asa Prince noble and gracious; as a husband 
and a father he was loving and gentle, as a Christian 
he was humble and dutiful. It is not for us to 
open the door of that closet that has been closed 
by the Master himself against all prying; but still 
we may loyally and reverentially stand outside 
and await his coming forth, to judge by his fruits— 
his love to God and Englishmen—of the sincerity 
of his devotion and religion. His greatest praise, 
perhaps, was that much was never said against 
his character; and the nation must have been hard 
up for finding a fault, when it complained that he 
had listened to the Queen when she talked to her 
ministers. We can pardon the suspicion and the 
prejudices that prompted the complaint, but we 
must always remember that when God called him 
to be the husband of the topmost woman in the 
topmost nation in the world, He called him also to 
be her adviser and guide. Perhaps, too, he was not 
so open and so genial as Englishmen would have 
loved to see him ; but that was probably owing to 
the difficulty of maintaining his position; and 
when criticism has to pick up such small rods to 
chastise a great man’s memory it is truly pitiful, 
and especially of a man of whom it might be said, 
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that he was an Englishman indeed in whom there 
was no guile. 

So great and so good was he, that we may all 
hope that a few thoughts upon his merits will lead 
us so to act, that we’may take up his unfinished 
plans and finish them for him; for in that way 
most shall we show our love for him, and our 
reverence for his memory. 

And though it has pleased Almighty God to 
bring over this nation a cloud so heavy and so 
dark that this Christmas-Day that is coming can 
be but a short outburst of sunshine heralded in by 
a black and gloomy day, and perhaps followed by 
another, we may find in this great sorrow of ours a 
blessing of heaven. For it may be that from this 
open grave of a Prince, there may pass some spirit 
that shall breathe over the troublous nations such 
a rebuke to human pride and human wrong and 
human folly, that peace and goodwill may prevail, 
and righteousness abound in all the places of the 
earth. In looking, too, upon this widowed woman 
and these fatherless children, who have lost their 
best guide and protector, we may virtuously sorrow 
over the grave, and give way to such a flow of 
sympathy and brotherly love as shall, if war is to 
come upon us, knit our hearts strongly together, 
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and cause us to sink all our petty differences, 
and stand side by side to vindicate the honour of 
the country he has loved so well and served so 


truly. 


ON WAR.* 


Occasioned by the Crimean War, December, 1854. 


“The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a 
woman took, and hid in three measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened.”—-MATTHEW xiii. 33. 


- 


As Christian men we must confess that War is an 
evil, a curse. But if it be a curse, as Christian 
men we must utterly refuse to let it go, until we 
have wrestled out of it a blessing.’ In so doing we 
shall have no great difficulty. We remember the 
saying of Wordsworth, that the worst men are 
the most marvellous of God’s instruments, for, as 
only God can use evil to the furthering of good, 
so it must follow that the greater the wickedness, 
the more divinely beautiful the good. 

Those who expect to find the Kingdom of 


Heaven ready arranged,—those dear people with 





* Prayer cx. p. 296. 


26 | 
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a mixture of spiritual impertinence and gross 
ignorance, who would fain have the tares here 
and the wheat there; the wheat in their own 
little chapels, and the tares somewhere else,— 
these people, we say, have been preaching peace, ' 
and sending forth their Dove, in vain. It has 
come back, for it found no rest for the sole of 
its foot. 

These people tell us that no good thing can ever 
come out of War. Now this is, very unintention- 
ally, very unknowingly, putting forth a blasphemy. 
It is dethroning the Almighty, and taking out of 
that terrible diadem of His the most terrible of its 
jewels : the power to teach out of man’s bloodshed 
the noblest lessons of progress and of peace. We 
blame no man for the pleasant tales, which, at the 
time of the tate Great Exhibition, filled the ears of 
the world ;—that the days of peace, and the brother- 
hood of all nations had come. We warned you, then, 
to heed them not; we told yQu it must be a failure, 
because it was founded on a belief in machinery 
and mechanics, princes and prizes; on a faith 
that the things outside you could bring about that 
blessed Brotherhood, which can only come when 
the devils of lust, pomp, pride, and tyranny are 
cast out by the Spirit of CHRIST from Church and 
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State. It led many into plentiful disappointment. 
And now, into War we are plunging, because we 
must. 

All men long for peace. But fighting is a part 
of Man’s nature; a part of Man’s natural history. 

And if you say that no good ever came out 
of War, it shows that you must be either a fanatic 
or a dunce; ignorant of the past, knowing not the 
present. 

Listen to the beautiful oriental teaching of a 
legend about the Christ. They tell a story of 
how Christ, entering a market-town, sent his 
disciples on before, to prepare supper. He went 
on slowly to the town, healing the sick, and 
preaching to the faithful. And as he went, he 
saw a crowd, and they were looking with scorn 
and contempt on some object that was lying there. 
They saw a dead dog, with a halter round his neck. 
He had been dragged through the mire, was dirty 
and foul; a more wretched dog never was seen. 
And Christ, as he drew nigh, heard what was 
said. “Look at his torn hide,” said one. “He 
deserved to be hung for thieving,” said another. 
There was no contempt too great for that dog. 
And Christ, looking upon the beast, said, “ Pearls 
are not so white as his teeth.” And the people 
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turned round, and the whole crowd cried, “ That 
must be the Christ! who saw goodness in such 
vileness!” They bowed their heads and went 
their way. 

All the legendary tales of the Fathers about 
the Christ do not show a finer appreciation of his 
character than this Eastern legend. “It must be 
the Christ of Nazareth; for he is able to see 
beauty and goodness where men could only see 
vileness and scorn.” 

Therefore it becomes us to consider whether 
even War have not its pearls. Has it not some 
hidden good ?—not one that we should run after, 
that we should rush into war for,—but, war being 
thrust upon us, can we not extract its blessing ? 

Hence, we will try to show you what lesson 
the battle-field can preach to Christian men. Some 
of you think that the worst part of war is its blood- 
shed and its suffering. It is creditable to your 
sentimentality to shed tears; but it were better 
you had shed tears, many bitter tears, during the 
long shameful years, generations long, of tyran- 
nical peace that went before it. The true place 
to seek for the teaching of War is not in the 
place of the mourners ; not when the struggle is 
over and done on the bloody battle-field, where 
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Nature will have our tears for the suffering people. 
Nay, nay! The injustice, the wrongs, the oppres- 
sions that went before, are a thousand times worse 
than the tears, the wounds, and the bloodshed, 

The lusts and passions, the despotisms and the 
crushing oppressions of fools and knaves, left no 
option but to draw the sword, and clear an awful 
path for that state to come in, when the poor shall 
not be down-trodden; in which there shall be a 
holier and a nobler reign than that of one man’s 
will. Therefore, we ask you to spend your chief 
grief over the Causes of War. Be not of those 
who bow down to whatever kings and princes may 
do, as if it must necessarily be righteousness and 
justice ; as if they were not fellow-mortals, fallible 
like ourselves. 

Let this war cra in the hearts of Baptened: 
men that old and holy hate of a nationality 
governed by the will of a despot ; that which our 
fathers in the olden time hated with a perfect 
hatred, a hatred which they bade us to engrave 
deep into our hearts, when they bade us hate the 
cowards of a nation that could bow down to the 
will of any despot—King, Sultan, or Czar. 

But to-night we are to trace Christ in the 
battle-field. Our peace-loving neighbours tell us, 
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Jesus can never come into any battle-field. But 
the places that Jesus did visit of old were worse 
than the battle-field; places where iniquity, un- 
redeemed by bravery, held its course unchecked ; 
and we want to show you that even over these 
battle-fields is creeping the civilization that has for 
its source the religion of Jesus Christ. 

If you demand that Christ come quickly, don’t 
forget that the chosen metaphor of Christ himself 
was the hidden leaven ;—the soft step of a thief 
that cometh in the night, velvet-footed, unheard by 
the sleepers of the world, unwatched by the false 
shepherds that sat not up, and cared not for their 
sheep. 

There are people who are perpetually making an 
ecclesiastical map; Evangelical folk who are 
always defining who are in the world, worldly, and 
who are not; making Christ’s Kingdom a well- 
defined parish. Have nothing to do with these 
religionists. Good comes stealthily ; and Christ’s 
Kingdom, like the grass, grows silently in some of 
its truest children, never to be known as its children, 
until, full-grown, they are found out. Hence these 
map-makers would fain partition off Christ’s” 
Kingdom, as though it came openly and outside 
men. They want to be certain who is a Christian, 
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and who is not, according as they go to this church 
or that chapel, where, only, they have decided 
that Christ would come. And the warrior is one 
to be set quite outside the fold. 

Now, to hear of naked savages killing one 
another pains me but little ; causes me but small 
vexation. Fight it out they must, and fight it out 
they will. It is but untaught human nature. 
Superhuman grace, and divine wisdom entering 
into their hearts, alone can end it. Hence the man 
that cries out for peace, and does not care for 
justice first, may be a sentimentalist, but is not a 
wise man. 

As long as fools live, as long as God and Man 
remain antagonistic, God and Man must wrestle 
it out. And God will keep His greatest curse for 
the lusts and passions out of which War springs, 
rather than for the blood poured out upon the 
battle-field. 

Some of you think that we speak of the horrors 
of War too feebly. Hot burning shame it was to 
some of us, that we were dumb as a nation, what- 
ever oppressions were done in the world, which 
did not happen to touch our money or our trade ; 
that some of us sat dumbly by, while kingdoms 
once famous were trodden down under the 
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booted hoof of despots. That did not touch our 
trade; and so there were scant tears for that, and 
few Englishmen had anything to say. But when 
it is seen that all spirit is not crushed out of these 
peoples, and it costs us money, how we suddenly 
find out that War is a great evil ! 

Should a brave man ever ask God for peace, at 
all, until he has loved justice and truth first ? 

“ First pure, then peaceable.” 

Never hope for such “peace, where there is no 
peace ;” never ask for it, never wish for it! May 
there be in the world discord, as long as there is 
wickedness ; until the leaven of righteousness has 
leavened the whole lump! 

Nevertheless, having confessed War to be a great 
evil, this is the most humane war the world has 
yet seen. Good may be got from it. As Samson 
of old took honey from the mouth of the dead 
lion, so we can draw consolation from the field of 
battle, and find lessons in the awful storm. We 
can see, already, that all wars tend more and 
more towards shortening themselves, and civilizing 
themselves. 

We thank the Lord that amidst the sins and 
iniquities of the battle-field flowed out the old faith 
in the forgetfulness of self, the victory over self. It 
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isa part of our creed to love good wherever we 
find it; not to take up the cant that heathen 
faith is not godliness, and that acts done out of 
chapel are done unrighteously: but to believe 
that every good thing done is Christian ; to hold 
righteousness to be ever of the Lord, wherever it 
comes ; and to be always the more glad to pick a 
pearl from out the dunghill. Let not therefore the 
war and the men that fight therein be robbed of 
the brave, good things they do. 

I know nothing in story more beautiful than 
that of the whole company of our soldier-country- 
men going down to meet death. They went down, 
off the coast of Africa. How the storm raged and 
wrecked the good ship!* But there were women 
and children in that ship ; women and children to 
be saved. The drum rolled; each man took his 
place in the ranks on deck, and went slowly, slowly 
down to sure and certain death. There they stood, 
not a toe withdrawn from the solemn line of 
order; and the great waves of the sea went over a 
whole company of men, each in his place. The 
depths of the sea, and the spirits that haunt 
therein, went joyfully up to embrace them as they 
same down to death. And why was it done? 





* The “ Birkenhead.” 
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Why not live, and let the women and children go? 
Simply, that in the rough hearts of these men there 
was a grand old chivalry,—nobler than the days of 
old ever saw—that would save a little one, who had 
long life, and the hope to do good work in it, before 
him ; so let the hoary man, who had tried it all, go 
down to his death. Let us try to match that! Is 
there no lesson in that? Your cheap philanthropists, 
don’t they look petty and small beside that glorious 
band, standing as on parade, drawn up in rank, toe 
to toe, sinking gently down into death, going up 
into glory? The land that can bring forth such 
children, be sure of it, is not God-deserted; and 
we, as Christian preachers, say, Peace to their souls! 
and honour to their memory ! for they have helped 
us to do better our ill-done work ; teaching us that 
God will never give up one man altogether, whe 
keeps in sight of the old glory of humanity. Thus: 
from a company of soldiers, we can learn the great 
lesson, the one beauty of human history, the one 
beauty of the Christian faith—the doctrine of self: 
sacrifice, that one dearer than self may gain some: 
thing. A Divine purpose, this! 

John the Baptist preached to the soldiers of old 
and had some good advice to give them ; and that 
advice we should take even now. Grant that ii 
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he earlier days of Declaration of War, it was done 
or selfishness ; yet even by selfishness we get im- 
Mrovements in warfare, which shall, as I said, 
shorten it. Selfishness, like War, is an element in 
he education of mankind. In the olden days men 
ite their prisoners ; then they were content to slay 
hem ; then they came to selling them ; by-and-by 
hey came to getting work out of them. Remember 
hat. Remember the times when the prisoner was 
<illed in cold blood ; remember the selling of the 
man, then the seizing of him for work. And after 
that comes the day when men begin to value 
human life; to honour the lesson involved in 
Christianity,—the preciousness of the life of every 
human soul; to surround the poor prisoner with 
consideration and kindness; until we come to do 
what we glory to have done,—spent time, toil, 
labour, in caring for the men who have slain our 
fellows. 

Our men tended them when wounded, buried 
them when dead ; -our—~priests-said—prayers~—for 
them ; and the same hospital walls covered in 
safety the wounded Englishman and his half- 
barbarous foe, who had been wounded too. Is 
there no civilization there? No trace of the 
holy feeling, the sacred love of men’s souls, that 
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made lovely and blessed every method by whicl 
they were converted? Yet even still there reign 
the old war-selfishness in our midst. I have heare 
men find fault with the kindness shown t 
prisoners. Why, I have even heard it said, tha 
because the Russians were barbarous to our met 
when prisoners, we should be barbarous to them 
Nay, nay! it is ours to teach them a more excellen 
way, and by this we are bringing war to its tru 
issues. 

We fight for a great and grand question. Shal 
there be in the world a better society, or no 
Shall the nations get breathing-time, space anc 
peace, to serve God and grow better; or shall 
few kingly tyrants hold the flocks they shepherd a. 
their own chattels? Shall the grand old system o 
England be the world’s law? Shall we say tha. 
no man shall own a man? ~ There is the issue ; wi 
will try it on. And if we are at issue, and all els: 
fail, in God’s name War is the right test. 

But the moment the battle is over, the momen: 
the great question is settled, what quarrel have w' 
with the wretched serfs that fought us? Th: 
moment they are down their brotherhood rises up 
There is no need to be unkind to the foe. I hav; 
a quarrel with my child. Tt‘ rebels against my will! 

A 
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but I carry my point ; and as soon as the point is 
carried, there is my little, loving, feeble child again; 
and a good man is more prompt to make peace 
after the quarrel, than to keep the peace before 
it took place. 

Hence, let us show our ability to love the man 
whom we have laid in the dust for righteousness’ 
sake, to lift the brother from the mud where we 
laid him in the name of justice and truth. Therefore 
do we read with no common joy the stories of the 
tenderness, the tales of the kindness, the care, with 
which the sick and wounded have been watched 
over; and we have seen with great joy the desire of 
the people at home to minister to the wants of the 
great rough men, the fighters of our battles afar off. 

In the old days there were great stout women 
who went forth to take their part in the battle- 
fields. With that exception, Woman has been a 
stranger to the fields of War. It is no place for 
her. But now, she waits on the outskirts of it; 
she patiently bides her time till the fight is over, 
the battle ended and done; and then into rough 
hearts, haunted by the dreams of terrible and lonely 
death, she is there to pour the balm of consolation, 
to tell of the coming of the Lord Christ. In- 
stead of their catching from rough lips words in an 
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unknown tongue, she is there to speak to them in 
that which their great nation loves; and to their 
complaints come gentle answers in the cheery old 
tongue of their mother-country. Will you tell me 
that Christ is not on the battle-field? Have not 
the Sisters of Mercy been there ?—that spectacle 
most beautiful and fair! I have heard paltry 
people, who from their own utter unacquaintance 
with true nobleness don’t know it in others, say 
that these noble, true, loving-hearted women went 
forth for display ; to vary the routine of fashion- 
able life! Never! They were moved by the 
greatest power—the love of the life and soul of 
Man. And see! mark what it carried them into 
the midst of! Nothing pleasant there! Gaping, 
festering wounds, uncleanly sights, rough words 
shouted out by rude men. They went to do a, 
duty, and discharged it all the more lovingly that 
they went to help the unlovely, to help the poor 
and helpless, believing in the same God ; to help the 
unlovely and unloving to die, as we may, in Christ: 
Of old we saw the loving women binding up the 
dead Christ’s brows, all bloody with their Crownt 
of Thorns, and his side pierced with the Romar 
sword ; they took part in the embalmment. The 
lesson taught by that was learned and taken tc 
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heart by the loving women who went out from our 
shores. Done for Christ! Every wounded man 
was looked upon as if Christ was wounded there. 
“I was in prison,”—this is the secret,—“and ye 
came unto me. I was sick, and ye visited me.” 

And we Protestants can rejoice that it is nota 
question of creed between Romanists and Pro- 
testants ; we both have our Sisters of Mercy. And 
that we have them is the grand product of that 
dear faith that God sent His Beloved Son for us 
that are sinners. Let us bless God for this 
amelioration, this creeping in of the Spirit of 
Christ even into the battle-field. 

And let us bless God for another fruit of the 
common suffering. Pleasant it is to see all ranks 
of men joining without stint to do their part ; that 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
runs one common spirit, one common devotion ; 
we all seek the best way to relieve the suffering of 
the sick, and, knowing our part, do it. Let us 
pray that the oneness of the People may remain, 
that they may be one grand family, holding their 
distinctions, but never suffering Party to break 
down the oneness of the Nation ;—that terrible 
Unity of the Bundle of Life and Death. 

That is a lesson which peace does not teach. In 
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the days of peace each man is living too much for 
himself; he preaches the philosophy of selfishness, 
caring for his neighbour nothing, shutting himself 
up in his little world, knowing nothing beyond. 
But up comes a brave, stout spirit within him and 
others. The wall that hedges in the little world is 
broken down ; party distinction is blotted out in 
war-time, and men find that in the presence of 
reality,—in the face of a great common danger,— 
our little lines of latitude and longitude perish 
And what are these lines worth? They help us 
to find the whereabouts of aman. You want tc 
find a man, so you look for him in the latitude of 
Conservatism and High Church ; you look for one 
man in Radicalism, north; and you find anothes 
in Baptist or Low Church, south. Very good lines 
these are, to be sure, but they should not part 
fellowships, break friendships, or separate partie: 
too far; they should no more go down across 
society, to separate Englishman from Englishman 
should no longer show that the gentleman Church. 
man cannot know the vulgar Dissenter, nor the 
poor Dissenter know the rich man of the Church 
they should no longer show that the Romanis 
cannot be saved, as some men say. 

Now, when War comes, with its terrible taxe. 
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pon strong human passions, these little lines are 
‘ound to be small utilities in small daily life, but not 
realities. Look at what we have done for those 
abroad ; could anything show it more? And the 
war is kindling the same feeling here at home. 
We see that it is not by his theory that a man will 
regulate his company, that his kindness is not ruled 
by any such distinctions as those. 

Let us, therefore, hope that the terrible hand of 
War, rooting us up so much and changing the face 
of the world, will blot out some of these lines that 
have gone down too deep; and let us feel that we 
are still children of one household, sons of one 
God, united together for the good of the old land ; 
that we speak with one tongue, are bound by the 
old law of our fathers, which forbids any traffic in 
men. Let us feel that we are bound together for 
life and death,—one great, living heart, beating 
for righteousness and truth; and we will bless and 
praise Him Whose right it is, out of man’s works, 
to bring forth His glory ; and we will magnify His 
holy name that chose this time for the doing of 
these things. 

Nevertheless, let us not get into confusion 
between the rights of War and the issues thereof. 
We have come to the conclusion that we must not 
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draw the sword for Religion ; that no war should be 
a religious war. The reasons for War are one thing; 
the results another. 

We are not to go rashly into War, that good may 
be done by it. But great present calamities are 
often great gains in the end. The awful Fire of 
London was an infinite blessing. The city’s filth, 
sickness, and crowding were destroyed, and men 
saw that God was scourging them for their good. 
One knows that sometimes a storm is a blessing, 
cleansing the air of pestilent vapours, and when it 
is over and gone we forget the rains, think only 
of the sunshine, and rejoice in the clearer air, 
Hence remember, the fire may do good ; but woe 
to him who lit the fire and hoped to do good, 
The storm may purge the air, but woe to him that 
waketh the storm. The sword may bless, but woe 
to him that draws it forth. 

“Put up thy sword,” said the Christ. You 
cannot fight for Christ with the sword. If it: 
is to be drawn, it must be for defence and pro- 
tection. Man is too weak and too foolish to 
be trusted to do evil in order that good may 
come. That is the terrible prerogative of God, 
—to let Man sin that God may be glorified, 
He lights the fire that good may come; sends 
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he pestilence that man may be blest; lifts the 
word that we may rejoice. We may thank God 
hat out of evil does come good ; for in His hands 
re the issues of life. 

We find, then, that the war is uniting and 
yinding together brothers in this nation. So also 
s it uniting two brother-nations ; filling up the 
Marrow channel that separates them, healing up 
Id scars, blotting out sectarianism and party spirit, 
ind showing that we are one at heart; showing 
hat they are the true fighters for evil, who do 
ill they can to divide the company of nations, 
und to separate the two foremost, bravest nations 
of the world. Out of that, also, we get a great 
rood. 

We see, again, how the courage of this great 
iation is unchanged. Why, even a member of 
the Peace Society might rejoice to see that we 
ight as well as our fathers did. A 

And we get a lesson from that. In the last 
terrible war of ours, all England went mad. There 
were few tears; subscriptions were forgotten amid 
the shouts of foots and the blaze of tar-barrels. 
Old England fought like a madman, and triumphed 
like a drunkard. The greatest evil, next to the 
losing of a battle, was the winning of a victory. 
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We have mended our manners since then. W 
go into this fight with humiliation and prayer; ou 
victories are heard of with thanksgiving in churche 
and chapels. England has got a touch of ok 
Puritanism about her yet. 

In the olden time men went up to the battk 
with a prayer, a song, and a psalm; and far bette 
did they think it to consecrate a banner with tear: 
than with drink. And thus England has gon 
into this war. It is no pastime ; in Old England’ 
heart is the great spirit of Cromwell, and nobk 
hearts are called again to see the old struggle 
and to see the pious God-fearing soldier in the 
midst of it. How long it takes to wear out the 
characteristics of a people! And be sure of this 
that we preachers ought to make much of the 
courage of the nation. 

We were told, once and again, that our people 
were grown unwarlike; that we were only manu- 
facturing, mechanical money-makers. They told 
us that machines and commerce and labour had 
taken the spirit out of-Enelan. {? that we ,coule 
make war no more. Yet, here we see Enefent 
not yet made altogether member of the King: 
dom of Christ through the worship of Mammon: 
They paid the compliment to the powers 0) 





{ 
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this world that should have been reserved for the 
Power of the Other. 

Not even commerce and machinery have been 
able to cast out the old fighting spirit. And be 
sure, unless Christ do it, no one else can. What 
sort of peace would that be, that these men would 
like to see, when the courage of the nation should 
be measured from behind a counter? Let us pray 
God, that our men may never lose their courage, 
until they bring their hearts, with their swords, to 
Christ’s altar, and offer them up a sweet sacrifice rn 
to the Prince of Peace. May the sword of Enetand 
never lack strength and sharpness, until they can 
lay it on the altar and say, Now the Prince of 
Peace hath given us His Peace, and we fear not 
War any more! 


SEER INGSA “SIGN. 





Lesson vead from 2 Kings v. 


“Then certain of the scribes and of the Pharisees answered, 
saying, Master, we would see a sign from thee.”— 
MATTHEW xii. 38. 


IN modern times we find occasionally an im- 
patience in studying the histories of old times ; 
but the chapter I read to you, though quaint and 
inconceivable to us in some respects, is still full 
of wisdom and instruction. There you see what 
men thought about God and the gods of old 
times—how men found out that there is no God 
but God, yet still thought that there was no God 
but the God of Israel, and that His jurisdiction 
extended not beyond the bounds of their own 
parish. This exclusive feeling is often set forth 
even in the sublime liturgies of the Church, and 
the people open their mouths but not their un- 
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derstandings when they repeat, “Among all the 
gods there are none like unto Thee, O God.” 

Now it would be sheer nonsense for you and 
me to sing that, except historically; we know 
there are no other gods at all. So we come to 
know how slowly men grow, even to such know- 
ledge as is possible to them, and we see how long 
it took for the idea of the One Only God to be 
established. 

We read the history of the pleasing little 
Jewish damsel, and what faith she had in the 
prophet of her parish; how she said, on hearing 
of her master’s leprosy, “If my lord only knew 
our prophet, how soon he would be cured!” 
How human it is! And see how, when the news 
was carried to Naaman, he thought it worth 
while to try. Then how pleasant to hear the 
prophet say to him, “Go, wash, and be clean.” 
And then Naaman’s contempt of the man for 
giving him anything so simple to do. What an 
exposition of the faith that some men and women 
have in medicine, and much other mystery-monger- 
ing! How curious to find even here, how this 
man was seeking after a sign. How frankly he 
said, “I thought, he would surely come out to 
me, and stand, and call on the name of the Lord 
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his God, and strike his hand over the place, and 
remove the leprosy; but he only said, ‘Go and 
wash!’ He only told me it was a question of 
diet and exercise. I thought he would have done 
some wonderful thing and have made me know 
the bitterness of quackery, whereas he only said, 
‘Wash, be temperate, walk, and that will cure 


x,» 
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you And then, in a rage, he exclaims, “Are 
not there good rivers enough in our own country ? 
Why should I go to Jordan?” .So the curious 
story runs on. 

Then there is that singular story of the servant 
Gehazi. I once heard a man reckoning how much 
interest he could get by not paying his men’s wages 
until a month after they were due. So this mean 
soul, this small creature, with his, thoughts on the 
silver and gold which the prophet had refused, 
considers within himself: “Here has my master 
been healing this man, and has received nothing 
from him. I will make something out of it. I will 
run after him.” Did you never know people intend 
to do a generous thing and then retract? intend to 
give a pound and afterwards make it ten shillings? 
How mean! Yes, but how thoroughly human 
it is! Then there is the prophet, whose eye 
searched through the hesitating manner of his 
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servant, and saw his true character in spite of paint 
and rouge. That is nothing miraculous ; such true 
prophets are existing still; they know what you 
are thinking about almost as soon as you do, 
and astonish you sometimes by putting into words 
thoughts hardly born. What was said of Christ is 
true of all wise men, “He needed not that any 
should testify of man, for he knew what was in 
man.” So this prophet had probably looked at 
Gehazi, had seen him go forth and come back 
again, had noticed his manner and tone of voice 
when he answered his questioning. For a lie was 
never yet told with the same tone of voice as 
when telling the truth ; there is a false ring in it 
that can always be detected. So the leprosy 
seizes upon him. I am not acquainted with the 
peculiarity of that disorder, but I think it quite 
possible that some deadly disease might have 
fallen upon him. 

It is impossible for any wise man now-a-days 
to believe in any sign, wonder, marvel, miracle, 
or mystery, contrary to the great accustomed laws 
of our being. As far as I am concerned, all 
these things may hang in the museum; I should 
not be thankful for them. Ido not want them. 


I am so little concerned about such things, that 
<x 
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I have given up asking for signs. I have no 
manner of esteem for them. I have no passion 
for signs or visible manifestations, for ghosts, the 
risen dead, or magicians. These were very natural 
feelings in the early days of mankind ; it is part 
of the childhood of the world. For there is no 
man, perhaps, who is sensitive, and given much 
to thinking and questioning, who has not had 
within him the feelings out of which all these 
beliefs spring. No man, broken-hearted, storm- 
tossed, friendless, quivering like an aspen amid the 
powers of life, but in his secret heart has craved for 
a sign, and longed for some voice to speak to him, 
that he might know that he was not alone in this 
world. 

When Man, year after year, had looked at 
the heavens, and seen their orderly goings, and 
found that no star stooped to bless him, no whisper 
came to him (for Nature knows no calling of sheep 
by name), no wonder that, looking at Nature, he 
should cry out to God to speak to him. When . 
men have large desire they usually manage to 
create at last a supply. When men wish to see 
wonders, they create them, and come to see out-, 
wardly at last what they see inwardly from pas- 
sionate desire ; so, what was unknown, men of old 
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at last did see, and, by-and-by, they heard voices, 
and “God walked with men.” 

At all such times, when lonely and crushed by 
the seeming cruelty of Nature, and awed by the 
unshaken Law that marches with a sublime rhythm 
which knows no failure, what wonder that men 
have cried out from the depths of their sad souls, 
as those men cried, “O Lord, show us a sign that 
somewhere there is One who knows and loves and 
hears us! Oh for a sign!” The consequence is, 
that uttering these cries continually, at last they 
fashion unto themselves gods, and gods in the 
likeness of men. It is to overcome the feeling of 
being utterly lonely in this world, that men have 
founded all these different religions. Even some 
of you believe now, that certain statements were 
given by God to holy men of old in words. 
It is impossible that any words can come to Man 
from any power except the human power. There 
is no possible inspiration from God given in words. 
It is but a part of the great dream of old times. 
Man finds words, though the Spirit of God should 
find the feeling. God finds works, but man finds 
the names for them. Even that clear-eyed Jew 
understood that, when he said that God brought 
the beasts to Adam, and Adam named them. God 
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gives the feelings of passion and desire, love, ten- 
derness, and mercy ; but man found the nomencla- 
ture, the names. 

This is true of all Religions, even of the Christian 
Religion. Do you think God invented them ? 
They are all but the outcome of the human soul, 
slowly growing into wise piety under the guidance 
of the good God. There is no need to be in any 
extraordinary terror about having “ right views” of 
these things. There are some who say that if you 
change your views about theology it must be done 
by great struggle and with great pain. No doubt 
it often is. When men have come to suppose that 
their salvation hangs upon these things, and then 
find themselves out upon the deep sea, with the 
engulfing waves around, when they go to the 
needle and find it stands still—the guide to 
which they had trusted has failed them ;—no 
wonder they are dismayed, and seek for a sign. 
It is a sad thing in a sailor’s life if, just when 
he needs guidance, all guidance falls away from 
him. 7 

But almost all religious people go wrong about 
this matter ; and so we hear of their taking up the 
comforting doctrine of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, and they have doubts as to whether He 
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Proceeded from the Father through the Son, or 
from the Father and the Son. They have known the 
waters of Marah, and have pined for the flesh-pots 
of Egypt, and sighed for a plenitude of quails. It is 
so, but ought it to be so? Why should my change 
of views affect my soul? What is changed? Is 
the sun less bright ?- Is the moon less clear? Was 
the peach less bloom? ‘Is the poet less glorious ? 
Is music less entrancing? Is man less noble? Is 
woman less sweet? Is the little child less lovely ? 
Has anything happened to the heavens because I 
have changed my little creed? Will the waves 
change their course? Will the wind blow other- 
wise for the future ? Never! And can God change? 
Do you believe that it is of any consequence to 
the Almighty what you think? Read in that 
book of Job, “Cana man be profitable unto God, 
as he that is wise may be profitable unto himself ? 
Is it any pleasure to the Almighty that thou art 
righteous, or is it gain to Him that thou makest 
thy ways perfect?” And your “views ”—what 
does it matter to God what they are? Be a true 
child of humility, lowliness, and trust; then if 
you find your little mathematical problem, to be 
wrong at the last, it won’t matter. If you have 
added it up badly, what will it signify to God? 
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Why should I be miserable when I change my 
views ? 

I was brought up to believe that God had dar- 
lings, and that when an accident occurred, those 
that were saved were saved providentially, and 
those that were killed — well, nobody exactly 
knew how it could be, but somehow they were 
not under the providence of God. I was taught 
that those people who had right views about 
religious matters would be saved eternally, and. 
that other poor reprobates, who could not accept 
these things, would be damned, do what they 
could. But these things never went in very 
deep, and I have got rid of them, though the 
sign of the tattoo-marks remain here and there. 
They are not, perhaps, entirely gone out of the 
flesh, though they have ceased to trouble me 
long ago. To me it is clear that though a good 
man may and should speculate upon these things, 
yet, to imagine that God will be angry because 
you have added up your little sum falsely at last, is 
making God after your image, not after His own ; 
for I would not worship a God less noble than 
myself. Is God, my God, nobler than I am, or less 
noble? The God of the multitude is more ignoble 
than myself, but the God I worship—* Like as a 
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father pitieth his children, so He pitieth them that 
fear Him.” 

Suppose my boy were to come to me with a 
little map that he had drawn of Central Africa, 
and were to say to me, “I know nothing at all 
about it, but I feel that it is of the utmost import- 
ance to have definite views about the centre of 
Africa. I feel that a council ought to be called to 
agree upon thirty-nine propositions, and they are 
these. It is impossible at present to know any- 
thing about Africa, yet the salvation of the soul 
depends upon knowing what is right about it.” 
Suppose he came to me and said, “In Africa 
there are three persons in one being, and yet they 
are not three but one; and these things I do firmly 
believe, and by these things expect to be saved or 
damned.” Shall I be angry with him? I take up 
his little map of Africa and I put it down again 
with a smile. But rebuke him? Be angry with 
him? Impossible! Correct him, perhaps, pleasantly, 
if necessary; but make that child miserable for 
such things ?—impossible ! 

God careth not for these things. Only if we 
allow them to diminish Charity,—ah then, that 
would be evil ;—but if they do not do that, there 
can be no harm in the boy’s little speculations. 
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Certainly they will not affect the Almighty. Only 
let me tell him—“ If you think about these things 
at all, try to think of them wisely.” 

It is commonly said that the opinions I 
have set forth—about the eternal march of Law, 
God’s having no favourites, the same things hap- 
pening to all men, no interference being possible 
to bring certain things to pass for man or nation— 
all show a decline of faith ; that those people who 
have broken away from the fetters of their youth 
show that their faith has declined, and their trust 
in God ceased. Do you know that to be a Rationalist 
takes a prodigious deal more faith than it does 
to be Orthodox? Plenty of us have got trust 
enough and faith enough to be superstitious. But 
to stand out here in the world, and see one fact 
happen to all,—to see the ship go down, and per- 
haps the sweetest soul on board be the one that 
is drowned, and the poorest wretch the one that 
escapes; to be a watcher amidst darkness, and 
storm, and plague, and earthquake,—to behold this 
weary world never at rest,—and yet in such times 
as these, to altogether TRUST! Does that want 
little faith? It requires a far sublimer trust than 
that of the religious fanatics who believe in favour- 
ites and dogmas,—in a salvation that can be 
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signed and sealed. It does not want much faith to 
believe that a priest can regenerate you by bap- 
tismal unction. There is little faith required for 
those who believe that the salvation of God is 
assured to them ;—for those who, having had a 
spasm at a Revival-meeting, go away certain that 
they are entered into the haven of saints ; who, 
having received their certificate, cannot fall away. 
These are signs and wonders. They require a 
sign that they can no longer fall. 

Now instead of less faith, we are the men who 
require and have it most; for we have no sign, 
expect none, ask for none. We have too much 
humility for that. A man who is a Rationalist is 
content to know that in this house of God he is 
but a lowly servant; that the sublime order of 
this house will roll on continually; that it will 
serve him only as much as he serves it; that by 
day and by night, whosoever breaks the law must 
be punished. We expect no charter from God, and 
have no election to depend upon. We know there 
are no favourites with the Almighty; we don’t 
even think we are “sheep,” though we have 
humble /opes. But our pious friends know them- 
selves to be on the right hand. They are sheep ; 
they have got the mark on them ; they can look at 
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the raddle-mark on their fleece, and feel themselves 
regenerate. The true Shepherd has admitted them 
into the fold ;—the fold of the Revivalist, for you 
can see the pitch and tar about it; they re- 
member the date when they entered ; they can tell 
you that “On the 20th of May, 1875, I became 
regenerate, and was entered into the Book.” And 
if afterwards their memory gets clogged, they can 
refer to the register. These are signs and wonders. 
These are the good objective ways. You have not 
only been saved, but you can go to the registrar 
and have it confirmed! And some of you, men 
that I have taught for years, waver and cry for a 
sign. The greater part of religion even now-a- 
days is expressed in such phrases as these—“ Sign 
me with the sign of the cross,’ not because its 
honours be mine, but “that I may know that I am 
saved.” “Sign me with that unction when dying, 
that I may know Thou lovest me.” These are 
the Revival spasms! Now you can have ‘good 
medical evidence even that you are saved. These 
are the signs and wonders that these people seek 
for. 

But some of us have got thus far—that from the 
great solemn Laws of the Lord we would not turn. 
Though the sheeted dead should rise, count me 
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not among the spectators! Though one should 
rise from the dead and proclaim these things, I 
could not believe. 

Should we seek after a sign? Nay! 

Shall we believe that righteousness can be im- 
puted to a man who has none? Shall we believe 
that we can be saved by anything done outside 
ourselves, by anything done for us, without our 
assent, consent, and co-working, by anything out- 
side our own spirit? Never! 

This is the awful faith that we hold, the 
deepest, the solemnest, the grandest of all, work- 
ing zz a man towards the dominion of the highest 
part of his nature over that which is lower. That 
is “salvation.” Therefore I believe in no imputed 
righteousness, election, selection, priests, or in 
the quackery of the Revivalist with his date-book, 
spasms, and emotions. This only is the way of 
sure salvation: we can only be saved to the 
degree in which we learn the unbroken Law of 
the Lord, and working quietly, lowlily under that, 
receive into our own spiritual nature the true 
Word and Will of God. 

Now, therefore, it requires a great deal of humility 
to be a good Rationalist. You need not have much 


for some religions. Oh! what pious neighbours I 
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have! They are never humble. They hand me 
over to the goat-pen, and shake their heads, and 
say, “What a pity it is you are not a pious man!” 
And I say, “It is!” That is not humility. It is 
more humble to stand and believe that when the 
forked lightning strikes the darling of the heart, 
it comes as much out of God’s dear love, as 
when He sends rain upon your little patch of 
land because you have got turnips ;—the solemn 
faith, that what is best for all is what God hath 
given. The true Rationalist understands these 
things. He it is who in the secret heart says, 
—“Let life go on, though I perish. I bow be- 
neath Thy Will, though it crush me. ‘Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.’” That is 
humility. 

It is more humble to be willing to be a speck of 
dust in God’s universe while His Will rolls on, than 
to expect that God will re-arrange the universe in 
order to send a shower of rain upon your garden. 
I am not so egotistical as to believe that the order 
of the universe can be changed for my little wishes 
and wants. That would be too great for me! [ 
don’t stand up high enough to affect the currents 
of God’s Laws. I am humble enough to think that 
when I stand up and cry to heaven, though I don’t 
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rise very high, yet I shall be high enough to be 
embraced by the all-loving, all-wise march of the 
Divine Master’s Will; and I am content. Why 
should I ask of God what I should scorn to ask of 
the laws of my country? Shall I strut about and 
say, “Do you know who I am? I pray that you 
will show favour to me.” No, no! 

What you and I covet, and what we glory in, is 
that even in the presence of human law there is no 
great and no small. Because the Queen happened 
to be on board the ship the other day when that 
collision took place—had ¢hat anything to do with 
it? No. Let there be the same calm impartiality 
of law as though her sacred Majesty had not been 
there. For far above queens and princes and little 
people of that description, is the solemn reign of 
Law, unpitying, unswerving, having no darling, no 
favourite, under whose wing the weakest may find 
protection, under whose frown the strongest are 
humbled. We should be ashamed even of any 
human law that was not bound to give us equality; 
and shall I, in the solemn Court of God, run about 
and say—“ I am a favourite and have been baptized, 
therefore——?” No. What can I say but—“ Be 
quiet; and know this, that the Judge of all the 
earth shall, must, will, do right.” 
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Thus, then, looking at God as the great Law- 
giver, the true Rationalist is lowly and humble, 
offering no prayer that involves the putting aside of 
any law. Yet he is more vehement and passionate 
than those who do not understand him. He can 
charge God with injustice if his soul feels it, and, 
knowing that He will “remember our frame,” as an 
angry child he can breathe out his sad sobbings, 
until, in lowly penitence, he comes to know the 
holy calm of God. God will not be angry though 
we storm like Job, provided we come at last to say 
with him, “Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him.” We are humble, therefore strong. We 
offer no prayers for wind, or rain, or victory in 
battle. These things we leave to Him. But to 
that Father, large-bosomed, I storm, I curse, I 
rebel ; until at last I cry, “ Lead me, lead me into 
the light!” The passionate outpouring of my 
whole life I bring to Him, and though ashamed of 
parts of it, yet, being there, it is to the Father, 
and to the Father alone, these things should be 
spoken. 

Instead of less faith, we want more. Do you 
think that to believe in your little creed requires 
such stress of courage and faith as ours >—when 
beholding that the Almighty, with a power illimit- 
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able, Who rules this universe with strange wisdom 
and with a might unknown to us, has yet made 
pain and suffering and misery to be a part of the 
daily history of every creature ; beholding how He 
has made the moth by some strange passion to seek 
the flame and burn its gilded wings therein ; how 
He has made every creature to prey upon the 
things beneath it, its ways marked with rapine and 
with. blood ; how He has implanted love in Man so 
passionately strong that he becomes heart-broken 
with disappointment ; and how He has filled the 
world with darkness, with tearful eyes, with sighing 
hearts and sad spirits ;—yet we can turn to God 
and say, “O Lord, Thou art great, and Thy mercy 
is from everlasting to everlasting.” 

We have come at last to see the beauty of Law, 
and to know that the broken heart, the dying 
babe, the crucified Christ,—all these things come 
as much out of the Divine Love as the flowering 
spring, the yellow harvest, the marriage-day, and 
the birth of the first-born. We believe that God 
is the merciful Giver to Man of gall and bitter- 
ness, as well as of what men call bliss; we believe 
that when we are sad, He is as near to us as 
when we are glad; we believe that He is equally 
the Author of what men call evil, as He is of 
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happiness ; that a// is of God, all zz God, and 
we, as motes in the summer sunbeam, float in God. 
And we rise at last, not in pride, but in humility, to 
say,—“ Where each man is at this moment, is best 
for his eternal gain, the world’s eternal good, and 
the unbroken purposes of the Almighty.” Does it 
require Z¢t/e faith and courage to hold this creed ? 
It requires more humility, more faith, more courage. 
More humility, because it limits the understanding ; 
more faith, because it sees these things but cannot 
understand or know their meaning ; it seeks not to 
reach beyond the line of the unknowable, the 
unknown. The humble Rationalist, with the trust 
of a little child, says,—“It is high, I cannot attain 
to it; it is deep, I cannot reach into it.” He says, 
—*This is my little farm that I till for my Master ; 
may He when He cometh find it well tilled. I 
try not to cross the boundary of the unknowable 
land, it is too deep by far, too mighty for me.” 
Where we can have no light, let us not lay down 
propositions that we cannot understand. 

Then we are told, that to believe always that 
what has happened is exactly what should have 
happened, is Fatalism. Granted. But does the 
Fatalist stand still? No, no. It is part of the Law 
that Man shall rig the ship, though God sends the 
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wind. But when the ship goes down it ought to 
have gone down. Some one takes up the paper, 
and, reading the account of it, says, “ What a very 
evil thing!” No, it was a very excellent thing that 
it did go down. It was an evil thing that the law. 
about ships had not been kept, or, that the law 
not being known, necessary precautions had not 
been taken. What an excellent thing that it 
went down! because now we shall learn the law 
we have broken, and obey it in future, and become 
aware of that maxim eternally true, “A whip for 
the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for a fool’s 
back!” So man is sweetly scourged into wisdom, 
and in pain brought to know the law. 

God is great, God is knowable, but He is know- 
able only as He can be known out of the things 
of humanity. Within each of us He has placed 
certain instincts of right and wrong, which, by 
diligent study of our own ways, we are to educate 
into government. He gives equal justice to all 
who lean faithfully upon His laws, neither seeking, 
asking, nor believing in any favouritism ; neither 
howling beneath what is painful, nor exalting them- 
selves in the day of their prosperity. 

All things have some great ending. Manisa 


creature called to ceaseless activity, because on 
Y 
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his activity depend all results for his good. 
Thus, the sea is always there for the fisherman, 
the river for the angler, the sunshine and the 
rain for the farmer; science is always waiting 
for the discoverer, the library for the student. 
All these things know no favour. “Come unto 
me,” is the gospel they cry, “without money and 
without price, all ye that would make use of the 
Open Secret of nature.” 

This is the religion of those who seek not after 
signs and wonders. A sublime fatalistic belief, 
that in life, in death, in darkness, in night, in 
sunshine, in shade, in sickness, and in health, 
God is Good. The soul that holds this sublime 
faith, looks up to God, marries itself to Him, and 
says,—“I take Thee, O God, for better or for 
worse, for health or for woe, for poverty or 
wealth. ‘Though Thou s/ay me, yet will I trust 
in Thee.” And this faith, according to our faith- 
fulness to it, teaches us lowliness, trust, and faith 
in God, and gives us courage when fainting under 
the troubles and difficulties of life. 

Some of you are troubled to know—How could 
good men believe differently from what we do? 
Will you tell me whether Paul is to arrange these 
things for you, or whether the facts of life, as you 
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find them, are to arrange them for you?) Now my 
father believed in prayer, so when he wanted any- 
thing he prayed for it, and sometimes the things 
he prayed for would come, and sometimes they 
would not. Yet, believing it was pious to pray, he 
prayed on. I noticed that sometimes what he had 
not prayed for, he got, and sometimes what he 
had prayed for never came. I know this, that 
some of the best things I ever got I never asked 
for, and many things that I have earnestly prayed 
for,—they don’t come. 

If I find that this world is not what the 
ancients said it was, and that there is not the 
difference shown between the good and the bad 
which they tried to find, what can I do? Shall 
I continue to say that things go always well 
with the righteous, and always badly with the 
wicked? Nay; very shady people get into the 
sunshine, and receive the riches of this world. We 
know it, and therefore we say so. How could they 
believe as we do? Men in old times believed in 
Jupiter, and, in modern times, how long ago is 
it since men believed that a comet came in order 
to scourge people into righteousness; since women 
would start up to see the new moon under certain 
conditions of glass, and other ridiculous things of 
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which people’s minds are still full? These people 
are looking for a Sign, and they see the flash of 
the lightning, and listen to the rolling thunder, 
and count all these things as “visitations of 
God.” At a coroner’s inquest the other day on 
the body of a man who had died of apoplexy, the 
jury pronounced a verdict of “ Died by the visita- 
tion of God.” Oh, the imbecility that lies in that 
verdict! Was he the only man that died by the 
visitation of God? And in one of our market- 
towns, not very far distant, they have erected a 
monument in commemoration of how a man told 
a lie, and was struck dead. So, it is said, the 
Almighty visits Man. This will show you how it 
is possible for a man to be in this world, and 
misunderstand its Laws, and be a very honest man 
notwithstanding. I am thankful to have learned 
some of them; to me it is positive joy to have 
escaped out of the darkness of old times, and to 
walk in the calm, quiet light of Law. 

Now think of these things and receive them, 
if possible, or, if not, still think of them. This is 
your question to be answered: Does modern piety 
and faith in the unbroken Law of God require less 
courage and trust than the old faith in oracles, 
miracles, and signs? Was the old creed a greater 
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tax upon our faith, or is it, as I fondly think, a 
harder task to believe in a GOD Who, except in 
certain relations, must ever be unknowable and 
unknown, and yet is to be unfalteringly TRUSTED, 
LOVED, and OBEYED ? 
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the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. New Edition, revised. 2 
volumes. With Maps and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 21s. each. 


ADAMS (W. D.). 
Lyrics of Love, from Shake- 
speare to Tennyson. Selected and 
arranged by. Fcap. 8vo. Clothextra, 
gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. ; 
Also, a Cheap Edition. Feap. 8vo. 

Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


ADAMS (John), M.A. 
St. Malo’s Quest, and 
other Poems. a 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 


ADON. 
Through Storm & Sunshine. 
Illustrated by M. E. Edwards, 
A. T. H. Paterson, and the Author. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


A. K. H. B. 
A Scotch Communion Sun- 
: day, to which are added Certain 
Discourses from a University City. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Recreations 
of a Country Parson.” Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 





| 


ALLEN (Rev. R.), M.A. 
Abraham ; his Life, Times, 


and T ravels, 3,800 years ago. Se- 
cond Edition. ~’ With Map. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

ALLEN (Grant), B.A. 
Physiological A®sthetics. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 

AMOS (Prof. Sheldon). 

Science of Law. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
5s. 


Volume X. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

ANDERSON (Rev. C.), M.A. 
New Readings of Old 
Parables. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 

Church Thought and 
Church Work. Edited by. Second 


Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6a. 

Words and Works in a 
London Parish. Edited by. 


Second Edition. Demy 8yvo. Cloth, 
price 6s, 


The Curate of Shyre. Se- 
cond Edition, 8vo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6d. 

ANDERSON (Col. R. P.). 
Victories and Defeats. An 


Attempt to explain the Causes which 


have led to them. An Officer’s 
Manual. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
14s. 


ANDERSON (R. C.), C.E. 
Tables for Facilitating the 
Calculation of every Detail in 
connection with iarthen and 
Masonry Dams. Royal8yvo. Cloth, 
price £2 2s. 
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ANSON (Lieut.-Col. The Hon. 
A.), V.C., M.P. 
The Abolition of Purchase 
and the Army Regulation Bill of 
1871. Crown 8vo. Sewed, price 1s. 
Army Reserves and Militia 
Reforms. Crown 8vo. Sewed, 
price 1s. 
Story of the Supersessions. 


Crown 8vo. Sewed, price 6d. 
ARCHER (Thomas). 

About my Father’s 

Business. Work amidst the Sick, 


the Sad, and the Sorrowing. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


ARGYLE (Duke of). 


Speeches on the Second 
Reading of the Church Patron- 
age (Scotland) Bill in the House of 
Lords, June 2, 1874; and Earl of 
Camperdown’s Amendment, June 9, 
1874, placing the Election of 
Ministers in the hands of Ratepayers. 
Crown 8vo. Sewed, price 1s. 


Army of the North German 
Confederation. 
A Brief Description of its Organi- 
zation, of the Different Branches 
of the Service and their 7éZe in War, 
of its Mode of Fighting, &c., &c. 
Translated from the Corrected Edi- 
tion, by permission of the Author, by 
Colonel Edward Newdigate. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


ASHTON (J.). 
Rough Notes of a Visit to 
Belgium, Sedan, and Paris, in 
September, 1870-71. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie. 


By the author of ‘‘ St. Olave’s.” 
Illustrated. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Aurora. 


A Volume of Verse. Feap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price ss. 

AYRTON (J. C.). 
A Scotch Wooing. 2 vols. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

BAGEHOT (Walter). 
Some Articles on the De. 
preciation of Silver, and Topics 


connected with it. Demy 8vo. Price 
ES: 


| BAGEHOT (Walter). 





Physics and Politics; or, 
Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of ‘‘ Natural Selection” 
and ‘‘Inheritance” to Political So- 
ciety. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 4s. , 
Volume II. of The International 
Scientific Series. 
The English Constitution. 
A New Edition, Revised and 
Corrected, with an Introductory 
Dissertation on Recent Changes and 
Events. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6a. 
Lombard Street. <A 
Description of the Money Market. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 

BAIN (Alexander), LL.D. 
Mindand Body: the Theories 
of their relation. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 

Volume IV. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

BALDWIN (Capt. J. H.), F.Z.S., 

Bengal Staff Corps. 
The Large and Small Game 
of Bengal and the North-West- 
ern Provinces of India. 4to. With 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Cloth, price 21s. 

BANKS (Mrs. G. L.). 

God’s Providence House. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

BARING (T. C.), M.A., M.P. 
Pindar in English Rhyme. 
Being an Attempt to render the 
Epinikian Odes with the principal 
remaining Fragments of Pindar into 
English Rhymed Verse. Small 
Quarto. Cloth, price 7s. 

BARLEE (Ellen). 

Locked Out: a Tale of the 
Strike. With a Frontispiece. Royal 
x6mo. Cloth, price 1s. 6d. 

BAUR (Ferdinand), Dr. Ph., 

Professor in .Maulbronn. 
A Philological Introduction 
to Greek and Latin for Students. 
Translated and adapted from the 
German of. By C. Kecan Paut, 
M.A. Oxon., and the Rev. E. D, 
Stone, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant 
Master at Eton. Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 
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BAYNES (Rev. Canon R. Fi); 
M.A. 


Home Songs for Quiet 
Hours. Fourth Edition. Feap, vo. 
Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

This may also be had handsomely 
bound in morocco with gilt edges. 


BECKER (Bernard H.). 
The Scientific Societies of 


London. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ss. 

BENNETT (Dr. W. C.). 
Baby May. Home Poems 


and Ballads. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth elegant, price 6s. 


Baby May and Home 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed in 
Coloured Wrapper, price 1s. 


Narrative Poems &Ballads. 
Feap. 8vo. Sewed in Coloured Wrap- 
per, price rs. 
Songs for Sailors. Dedicated 
by Special Request to H. R. H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh. With Steel 
Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper 
Covers, price rs. 


Songs of a Song Writer. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


BENNIE (Rev. J. N.), M.A. 
The Eternal Life. Sermons 
preached during the last twelve years. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

BERNARD (Bayle). 


Samuel Lover, the Life and 
Unpublished Works of. In 2 
vols. With a Steel Portrait. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price ats. 


BERNSTEIN (Prof). 
The Five Senses of Man. 


With or Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo: Cloth, 
price 


5S. 
Volume XXI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


BETHAM - EDWARDS (Miss 
M.). 


Kitty. 


Crown 8vo, 


With a Frontispiece. 
Cloth, price 6s. 








BISCOE (A. C.). 
The Earls of Middleton, 
Lords of Clermont and of Fetter- 
cairn, and the Middleton Family. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ros. 6d, 


BISSET (A.) 
History of the Struggle for 
Parliamentary Government in 
England. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 24s. 


BLANC (H.), M.D. 
Cholera: How to Avoid and 


Treat it. Popular and Practical 
Notes. Crown 8yvo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 


BLASERNA (Prof. Pietro). 
The Theory of Sound in its 
Relation to Music. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 
Volume XXII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


Blue Roses; or, Helen Mali- 
nofska’s Marriage. By the Author 
of “‘Véra.” 2vols. Fifth Edition. 
Cloth, gilt tops, r2s. 


BLUME (Major W.). 
The Operations of the 
German Armies in France, from 
Sedan to the end of the war of 1870- 
7x. With Map. From the Journals 
of the Head-quarters Staff. Trans- 
lated by the late E. M. Jones, Maj. 
20th Foot, Prof. of Mil. Hist., Sand- 
hurst. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 


BOGUSLAWSKI (Capt. A. von). 
Tactical Deductions from 
the War of 1870-71. Translated 
by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, 
Bart., late 18th (Royal Irish) Regi- 
ment. Third Edition, Revised and 
Corrected. Demy 8yo. Cloth, price 
7S. 

BONWICK (J.), F.R.G.S. 

The Tasmanian Lily. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 

Mike Howe,the Bushranger 
of Van Diemen’s Land. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ss. 

Pyramid Facts and Fan- 
cies. Crown 8vo. Cloth price ss. 
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BOSWELL (R. B.), M.A., Oxon. 


Metrical Translations from 
the Greek and Latin Poets, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 


BOWEN (H. C.), M.A., Head 
Master of the Grocers’ Company’s 
Middle Class School at Hackney. 


Studies in English, for the 
use of Modern Schools. Small Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 1s. 64. 


BOWRING (L.), C.S.1. 


Eastern Experiences. 
Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 16s. 


Autobiographical Recollections 


ef Sir John Bowring. With 
emoir by Lewin B. Bowring. 
Demy 8vo. Price 14s. 
BRADLEY (F. H.). 
Ethical Studies. Critical 


Essays in Moral Philosophy. Large 
post 8vo. Cloth, price os. 


Mr. Sidgwick’s Hedonism: 
an Examination of the Main Argu- 
ment of ‘‘The Methods of Ethics.” 
Demy 8vo., sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


- Brave Men’s Footsteps. 


By the Editor of “Men who have 
Risen.” A Book of Example and 
Anecdote for Young People. With 
Four Illustrations by é Doyle. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6a. 


RRIALMONT (Col. A.). 


Hasty Intrenchments. 
Translated by Lieut. Charles A. 
Empson, R.A. With Nine Plates. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


BROOKE (Rev. J. M.S.), M. A. 


Heart, be Still. A Sermon 
preached in Holy Trinity Church, 
Southall. Imperial 32mo. Sewed, 
price 6a, 


BROOKE (Rev. S. A.), M. A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and Minister of Bedford 
Chapel, Bloomsbury. 


The Late Rev. F. W. Ro- 
bertson, M.A., Life and Letters 
of. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with the Sermons. 
2vols. With Steel Portrait. Price 
7s. 6a. 

II. Library Edition. 8vo.. With 
Two Steel Portraits. Price ras. 

III. A Popular Edition, in r vol. 
8vo. Price 6s. 


Theology in the English 
Poets. — Cowper, __ COLERIDGE, 
WorpswortH, and Burns. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 
Christ in Modern Life. 
Ninth Edition, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 

Sermons. FirstSeries. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


Sermons. Second Series. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 


The Fight of Faith. Ser- 
mons preached on various occasions. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


Frederick Denison Maurice: 


The Life and Work of. A Memorial 
Sermon. Crown 8vo. Sewed, pricers. 


BROOKE (W.G.), M.A. 


The Public Worship 
Regulation Act. With a Classified 
Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected. Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6a. 

Six Privy Council Judg- 
ments—1850-1872. Annotated by. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 9s. 


BROUN (J. A.). 


Magnetic Observations at 
Trevandrum and Augustia 
Malley. Vol. I. 4to. Cloth, 
price 63s. 

The Report from above, separately 
sewed, price ats. 
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BROWN (Rev. J. Baldwin), B.A. 


The Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience; and Destiny. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6a. 


Doctrine of Annihilation 
in the Light of the Gospel 
of Love. Five Discourses. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
2s. 6d. 


BROWN (J. Croumbie), LL.D. 


Reboisement in France; or, 
Records of the Replanting of the 
Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyre- 
nees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
The Hydrology of Southern 
Africa. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
tos. 6d. 


BROWNE (Rev. M. E.) 


Until the Day Dawn. Four 
Advent Lectures. Crown8vo. Cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 


BRYANT (W. C.) 


Poems. Red-line Edition. 
With 24 Illustrations and Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 
price 7s. 6d. 

A Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3s. 6d. 


BUCHANAN (Robert). 
Poetical Works. Collected 
Edition, in 3 vols., with Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. each, 
Master-Spirits. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price zos. 6d. 


BULKELEY (Rev. H. J.). 


Walled in, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


BUNNETT (fF. E.). 
Linked at Last. Crown 8yo. 
Cloth. 


BURTON (Mrs. Richard). 
The Inner Life of Syria, 
Palestine, and the Holy Land. 
With Maps, Photographs, and 
Coloured Plates. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
245. 





CADELL (Mrs. H. M.). 


Ida Craven: A Novel. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
CALDERON. 


Calderon’s Dramas: The 
Wonder-Working Magician—Life is 
a Dream—The Purgatory of St, 
Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price ros. 


CARLISLE (A. D.), B. A. 
Round the World in 1870. 
A Volume of Travels, with Maps. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

CARNE (Miss E. T.). 

The Realm of Truth. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


CARPENTER (E.). 


Narcissus and other 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
5S. 


CARPENTER (W. B.), LL.D., 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. 


The Principles of Mental 
Physiology. With their Applica- 


tions to the Training and Discipline 
of the Mind, and the Study of its 


Morbid Conditions. _ Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. Cloth, price 
r2s. 

CARR (Lisle). 

Judith Gwynne. 3 vols. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


CHAPMAN (Hon. Mrs. E. W.). 


A Constant Heart. A Story. 
2vols. Cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 


Children’s Toys, and some 
Elementary Lessons in General 
Knowledge which they teach. ‘ Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


CHRISTOPHERSON (The late 
Rev. Henry), M.A. 
Sermons. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S.A. 
First Series. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d, 
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CHRISTOPHERSON (The late 
Rev. Henry), M.A.—continued. 


Sermons. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 


CLAYTON (Cecil). 


Effie’s Game; How She 
Lost and How She Won. A 
Novel. 2 vols. Cloth. 


CLERK (Mrs. Godfrey). 


"I1lim en Nas. Historical 
Tales and Anecdotes of the Times 
of the Early Khalifahs. Translated 
from the Arabic Originals. Illus- 
trated with Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7S. 


CLERY (C.), Capt. 


Minor Tactics. With 26 
Maps and Plans. Third and revised 
Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 16s. 


CLODD (Edward), F.R.A.S. 


The Childhood of the 
World: a Simple Account of Man 
in Early Times. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 

A Special Editiom for Schools. 
Price 1s. 


The Childhood of Reli- 
gions. Including a Simple Account 
of the Birth and Growth of Myths 
and Legends. Third Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE (Sara). 


_Pretty Lessons in Verse 
for Good Children, with some 
Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. 
A New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. 
With an Introductory Preface by the 
Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of 
Ottery St. Mary. A New Edition. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 











COLERIDGE (Sara)—continued. 


Memoir and Letters of Sara 
Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
With Index. 2 vols. With Two 
Portraits. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 24s. 

Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. 
Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


COLLINS (Mortimer). 


The Princess Clarice. A 
Story of 187z. 2vols. Cloth. 


Squire Silchester’s Whim. 


3 vols. Cloth. 
Miranda. A Midsummer 
Madness. 3 vols. Cloth. 


Inn of Strange Meetings, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


The Secret of Long Life. 
Dedicated by special permission to 
Lord St. Leonards. Fourth Edition. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


COLLINS (Rev. R.), M.A. 
Missionary Enterprise in 
the East. With special reference 


to the Syrian Christians of Malabar, 
and the results of modern Missions. 


With Four Illustrations. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
CONGREVE (Richard), M.A., 

M.R.C.P-L: 

Human Catholicism. Two 


Sermons delivered at the Positivist 
School on the Festival of Humanity, 
87 and 88, January 1, 1875 and 31876. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price 1s. 


CONWAY (Moncure D.). 


Republican Superstitions. 
Illustrated by the Political History 
of the United States. Including a 
Correspondence with M. Louis Blanc. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


CONYERS (Ansley). 


Chesterleigh. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 
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COOKE (M. C.), M.A., LL.D. 


Fungi; their Nature, Influ- 
ences, Uses, &c. Edited by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, M.A. F.L.S. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. ‘Cloth, price 5s. 

Volume XIV. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


COOKE (Prof. J. P.), of the Har- 
vard University. 


The New Chemistry. With 
31 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 

Volume IX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


Scientific Culture. Crown 


8vo. Cloth, price rs. 


COOPER (T. T.), F.R.G.S. 
The Mishmee Hills: an 


Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from 
Assam, to open New Routes for 
Commerce. Second Edition. With 
Four Illustrations and Map. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price ros. 6d. 


Cornhill Library of Fiction 
(The). Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 
3s. 6d. per volume. 


Half-a-Dozen Daughters. By 
J. Masterman. 
The House of Raby. By Mrs. G. 


Hooper. 
A Fight for Life. By Moy 
Thomas. 

Robin Gray. By Charles Gibbon. 
One of Two; or, The Left- 
Handed Bride. By J. Hain Fris- 
well. 

God’s Providence House. By 
Mrs. G. L. Banks. 

For Lack of Gold. By Charles 
Gibbon. 

Abel Drake’s Wife. By John 
Saunders. 


Hirell. By John Saunders. 


CORY (Lieut. Col. Arthur). 


The Eastern Menace; or, 
Shadows of Coming Events. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


A Poem in Four Parts. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


Ione. 
Fcap. 8vo. 








Cosmos. 


A Poem, 
3s. 6d. 


COTTON (R. T.). 
Mr. Carington. A Tale ot 


Love and Conspiracy. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 


COX (Rev. Samuel). 


Salvator Mundi; or, Is 
Christ the Saviour ofall Men? Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


CRESSWELL (Mrs. G.). 


The King’s Banner. Drama 
in Four Acts. Five Illustrations. 
4to. Cloth, price ros. 6d. 


CROMPTON (Henry). 


Industrial Conciliation. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


CUMMINS (H.1.), M.A. 


Parochial Charities of the 
City of London. Sewed, price rs. 


CURWEN (Henry). 


Sorrow and Song: Studies 
of Literary Struggle. Henry Miirger 
—Novalis—Alexander Petéfi—Hon- 
oré de Balzac—Edgar Allan Poe 
—André Chénier. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, price 15s. 


DANCE (Rev. C. D.). 


Recollections of Four Years 
in Venezuela. With Three Illus- 
trations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


D’ANVERS (N. R.). 
The Suez Canal: Letters 


and Documents descriptive of its 
Rise and Progress in 1854-56. By 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. ‘Translated 
by. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price ros. 6d. 


Little Minnie’s Troubles. 
An Every-day Chronicle. With Four 
Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcap. Cloth, price 3s. 6d 


Pixie’s Adventures; or, the 
Tale of a Terrier. With 20 IIlustra- 
tions. 16mo. Cloth, price, 4s. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
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DAVIDSON (Rev. Samuel), D.D., 
‘Tip 


The New Testament, trans- 
lated from the Latest Greek 
Text of Tischendorf. A new and 
thoroughly revised Edition. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Canon of the Bible: Its 
Formation, History, and Fluctua- 
tions. Second Edition. Small crown 
8vo, Cloth, price 5s. 


DAVIES (G. Christopher). 


Mountain, Meadow, and 
Mere: a Series of Outdoor Sketches 
of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and 
Natural History. With Sixteen Il- 
lustrations by Bosworth W. Har- 
court. Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 6s. 


Rambles and Adventures 
of Our School Field Club. With 
Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s, 


DAVIES (Rev. J. L.), M.A. 
Theology and Morality. 


Essays on Questions of Belief and 
Practice. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6d. 


DAWSON (George), M.A. 


Prayers, with a Discourse 
on Prayer. Edited by his Wife. 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


DE KERKADEC (Vicomtesse 
Solange). 
A Chequered Life, being 
Memoirs of the Vicomtesse de Leo- 


ville Meilhan, Edited by. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. . 


DE L’HOSTE (Col. E. P.). 


The Desert Pastor, Jean 
arousseau. Translated from the 
rench of Eugéne Pelletan. With a 

Frontispiece. New Edition. Feap. 

8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


DE REDCLIFFE (Viscount 
Stratford), P.C., K.G., G.C.B. 


Why am I a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8yvo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 





DE TOCQUEVILLE (A.). 


Correspondence and Con- 
versations of, with Nassau Wil- 
liam Senior, from 1834 to 1859. 
Edited by M. C. M. Simpson. 2 
vols. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 21s. 


DE VERE (Aubrey). 


Alexander the Great. A 


Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


The Infant Bridal, and 
Other Poems. A New and En- 
larged Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 


price 7s. 6d. 


The Legends of St. Patrick, 
and Other Poems. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
A Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


Antar and Zara : an Eastern 
Romance. InisFaIL, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Feap. 8vo. Price 6s. 


The Fall of Rora, the 
Search after Proserpine, and 
other Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fecap. 8vo. Price 6s. 


DE WILLE (E.). 


Under a Cloud; or, Johan- 

nes Olaf. A Novel. Translated by 

= is Bunnétt. 3 vols. Crown 8yvo. 
oth. 


‘DENNIS (J.). 


English Sonnets. Collected 
and Arranged, Elegantly bound. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


DOBSON (Austin). 


Vignettes in Rhyme and 
Vers de Société. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


Proverbs in Porcelain. By 
the Author of “‘ Vignettes in Rhyme 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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DOW DEN (Edward), LL.D. 


Shakspere: a Critical Study 
of his Mind and Art. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 


Poems. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


DOWNTON (Rev. H.), M.A. 


Hymns and Verses. Ori- 
ginal and Translated. Small crawn 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


. DRAPER (J. W.), M.D., LL.D., 
Professor in the University of New 
York. 
History of the Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science. 
Ninth one Crown 8yvo. Cloth, 
price 5, 

Wcleure XIII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


DREW (Rev. G. S.), M.A. 


Scripture Lands in con- 
nection with their History. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Cloth, price 
tos. 6d. 
Nazareth: Its Life and 
Lessons. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price ss. 
The Divine Kingdom on 
Earth as it is in Heaven. 8vo. 
Cloth, price ros. 6d. 
The Son of Man: His Life 
and Ministry. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 

DREWRY (G. O.), M.D. 


The Common-Sense 
Management of the Stomach. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 


DREWRY A 


eats 
*_ EC 
sae aad Platter: or, Notes 
on Food and its Effects. Small 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
DRUMMOND (Miss). 


Tripps Buildings. A Study 
from Life, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8yo. Cloth, price 3s. 6a. 


G. O.), M.D., and 
7 (H.-G), Pb. D?, 


Az2 


DURAND (Lady). 


Imitations from the Ger- 
man of Spitta and Terstegen. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 


DU VERNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 


Studies in leading Troops. 
An authorized and accurate Trans- 
lation by Lieutenant H. J. T. 
Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and 
II. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 


EDEN (Frederick). 


The Nile without a 
Dragoman. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


EDWARDS (Rev. Basil). 


Minor Chords; Or, Songs 
for the Suffering: a Volume of 
Verse. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
3s. 6d. 5 Pa Price 2s. 6d. 


EILOART (Mrs. ). 
Lady Moretoun’s Daughter. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
ELLIOTT (Ebenezer), The Corn 
Law Rhymer. 


Poems. Edited by his son, 
the Rey. Edwin Elliott, of St. John’s, 
Antigua. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 18s. 


ELSDALE (Henry). 


Studies in Tennyson’s 
Idylls. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
5S. 


ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 


An Essay on the Rule of 
Faith and Creed of Athanasius. 
Shall the Rubric preceding the 
Creed be removed from the Prayer- 
book? Sewed. 8vo. Price is. 


Epic of Hades (The). 


By a New Writer. Author of 
“Songs of Two Worlds.” Third Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
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Eros Agonistes. 


Poems. By E. B. D. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Essays on the Endowment 
of Research. 


By Various Writers. 


List oF CONTRIBUTORS. 

Mark Pattison, B. D. 
James S. Cotton, B. A. 
Charles E. Appleton, D.C. L. 
Archibald H. Sayce, M.A. 
Henry Clifton Sorby, F. R.S. 
Thomas K. Cheyne, M.A. 
W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 
Henry Nettleship, M. A. 

Square crown octavo. 
price ros. 6d. 


EVANS (Mark). 
The Gospel of Home Life. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


The Story of our Father’s 
Love, told to Children; being a 
New and Enlarged Edition of 


Cloth, 


Theology for Children. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


A Book of Common Prayer 
and Worship for ‘Household 
Use, compiled exclusively from the 
Holy Scriptures. Fecap.8vo. Cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 


EYRE os Sir V.), C.B., 
K.C.S.1., &c. 


Lays of a Knight-Errant 
in many Lands. Square crown 
8vo. With Six Illustrations. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


FAITHFULL (Mrs. Francis G.). 
Love Me, or Love Me Not. 
3 vols. Crown 8yo. Cloth. 

FARQUHARSON (M.). 


I. Elsie Dinsmore. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


II. Elsie’s Girlhood. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
III. Elsie’s Holidays at 


Roselands. Crown §8vo, 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Crown 





FAVRE (Mons. J.). 


The Government of the 
National Defence. From the 30th 
pase to the 31st October, 1870. 

ranslated by H. Clark. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price ros. 6@. 


FENN (G. M.). 


A Little World. <A Novel, 
in 3 vols. 

FERRIS (Henry Weybridge). 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 

FISHER (Alice). 


His Queen. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 


FOOTMAN (Rev. H.), M.A. 


From Home and Back; or, 


Some Aspects of Sin as seen in the 
Light of the Parable of the Prodigal. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


FOTHERGILL (Jessie). 
Aldyth: A Novel. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 21s. 


Healey. A Romance. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2 


2 vols. 


FOWLE (Rev. T. W.), M.A. 


The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Science. Being Essays 
on Immortality, Inspiration, Mira- 
cles, and the Being of Christ. Demy 
8vo. -Cloth, price ros. 6d. 


FOX-BOURNE (H. R.). 


The Life of John Locke, 


1632—1704. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 28s. 


FRASER (Donald). 


Exchange Tables of Ster- 
ding and Indian Rupee Curren- 
cy, upon a new and extended system, 
embracing Values from One Far- 
thing to One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and at Rates progressing, in’ 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from 1s. 9d. to 
2s. 3d. per Rupee. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, price ros. 6d. 
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FRERE(SirH. Bartle E.),G.C.B., 
G.C.S.1. 


The Threatened Famine in 
Bengal: How it may be Met, and 
the Recurrence of Famines in India 
Prevented. Being No. 1 of ‘‘ Occa- 
sional Notes on Indian Affairs.” 
With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
Price 5s. 
FRISWELL (J. Hain). 


The Better Self. Essays for 
Home Life. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

One of Two; or, The Left- 
Handed Bride. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 
38. 6d. 


GARDNER (H)). 


Sunflowers. A Book of 
Verses. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


GARDNER (J.), M.D. 


Longevity: The Means of 
Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown8vo. Cloth, 
price 4s. 

GARRETT (E.). 


By Still Waters. A Story 
for Quiet Hours. With Seven Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


GEIKIE (Cunningham), D.D. 


The Life and Words of 
Christ. With Map. Two vols. 4to. 
bevelled boards, price 3os. 


GIBBON (Charles). 
For Lack of Gold. With a 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Illustrated 
Boards, price 2s. 


Robin Gray. With a Fron- 


tispiece. Crown 8vo. Illustrated 
boards, price 2s. 


GOETZE (Capt. A. von). 
Operations of the German 
Engineers during the War of 
1870-1871. Published by Authority, 
and in accordance with Official Docu- 
ments. Translated from the German 
by Colonel G. Graham, V.C., C.B., 
R.E. With 6 large Maps. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 215. 





GOLDIE (Lieut. M. H. G.) 


Hebe: a Tale. Fcap. 8vo, 
Cloth, price ss. 


GOODENOUGH os Als 


G.), R.N., C.B., 


Journals of, during his Last 
Command as Senior Officer on the 
Australian Station,1873-1875. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by his Widow. With 
Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel En- 
ere Portrait. Second _Edition. 
quare post 8vo. Cloth, price 14s. 


GILBERT (Mrs.). 


Autobiography and other 
Memorials. Edited by Josiah 
Gilbert. Third Edition. With Por- 
trait and several Wood Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


GILL (Rev. W. W.), B.A. 


Myths and Songs from the 
South Pacific. With a Preface by 
F. Max Miller, M.A., Professor of 
Comparative Philology at Oxford. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 


GODKIN (James). 


The Religious History of 
Ireland: Primitive, Papal, and 
Protestant. Including the Evange- 
lical Missions, Catholic Agitations, 
and Church Progress of the last half 
Century. 8vo. Cloth, price 12s, 


. GODWIN (William). 


William Godwin: His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
handwriting of Godwin and his Wife. 
By C. Kegan Paul. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 28s. 


The Genius of Christianity 
Unveiled. Being Essays never 
before published. Edited, with a 
Preface, by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 
8yo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
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GOODMAN (W.). 


Cuba, the Pearl of the 
Antilles. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6d. 


GOULD (Rev. S, Baring), M.A. 


The Vicar 6f Morwenstow: 
a Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. 
With Portrait. Third Edition, re- 
vised, Square post 8vo. Cloth, ros. 6d. 


GRANVILLE (A. B.), M.D., 
F.R.S., &c. 
Autobiography of A. B. 
Granville, F.R.S., etc. Edited, 
with a brief account of the concluding 
years of -his life, by his youngest 
Daughter, Paulina B. Granville. 2 
vols. Witha Portrait. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 32s. 


GRAY (Mrs. Russell). 


.Lisette’s Venture. A Novel. 
2vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


GREY (John), of Dilston. 


John Grey (of Dilston): 
Memoirs. By Josephine E. Butler. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


GRIFFITH (Rev. T.), A.M. 


Studies of the Divine Mas- 
ter. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 


GRIFFITHS (Capt. Arthur). 


Memorials of Millbank, and 
Chapters in Prison History. 
With Illustrations by R. Goff and 
the Author. 2vols. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 21s. 


The: Queen’s Shilling. A 
Novel. 2vols. Cloth. 


GRIMLEY (Rev. H. N.), M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the 


University College of Wales. 


Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly 
onthe SrrriTuAL Bopy, the UNSEEN 
Wor tp, and the Divint Humanity. 
Second Edition. Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
price 6s, ‘ 





GRUNER(M.L.). | : 


Studies of Blast Furnace 
Phenomena. Translated by L. D. 
B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


GURNEY (Rev. Archer). 
Words of Faith and Cheer. 


A Mission of Instruction and Sugges- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


First Principles in Church 
and State. Demy 8yvo. Sewed, 
price 1s. 6d. 


HAECKEL (Prof. Ernst). 
The History of Creation. 


Translation revised by Professor E. 
Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical 
Trees of the various groups of both 
plants and animals. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 32s. 


The History of the Evolu- 


tion of Man. With numerous II- 
lustrations. 2vols. Post 8vo. 


HARCOURT (Capt. A. F. P.). 


_The Shakespeare Argosy. 
Containing much of the wealth of 
Shakespeare’s Wisdom and Wit, 
alphabetically arranged and classi- 
fied. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


HARDY (Thomas). 


A Pair of Blue Eyes. New 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 


HARRISON (Lieut.-Col. R.). 


The Officer's Memoran- 
dum Book for Peace and War. 
Oblong 32mo. roan, elastic band and 
pencil, price 2s. 6d.; russia, 5s. 


HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 


Current Coin. Materialism— 
The Devil—Crime—Drunkenness— 
Pauperism—Emotion—Recreation— 
The Sabbath. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. ; 


Speech in Season. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 
Qs. 
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HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.)—continued. 
Thoughts for the Times. 


Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. ait? 
Unsectarian Family 


Prayers, for Morning and Evening 
for a Week, with short selected 
passages from the Bible. Square 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HAWTHORNE (Julian). 


Bressant. A Romance. 2 
vols. Crown 8yo. Cloth. 


Idolatry. A Romance. 2vols, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel). 


Septimius. A Romance. 
Second Edition. Crown8yo. Cloth, 
price gs. 


HAYMAN (H.), D.D., late Head 
Master of Rugby School. 


Rugby School Sermons. 
With an Introductory Essay on the 
Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Heathergate. 
A Story of Scottish Life and Cha- 
racter. Bya New Author. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


HELLWALD (Baron F. von). 


The Russians in Central 
Asia. A Critical Examination, 
down to the present time, of the 
Geography and History of Central 
Asia. Translated by Lieut.-Col. 
Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. Large 
post 8vo. With Map. Cloth, 
price 12s. 


HELVIG (Capt. H.). 
The Operations of the Ba- 


varian Army Corps. Translated 


by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With 
Five large Maps. Inz2vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 24s. 

Tactical Examples: The 


Battalion. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham. 
With nearly 300 Diagrams. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 15s. 





HINTON (James), 
The Place of the Physician. 


To which is added Essays ON THE 
Law or Human Lirg, AND ON THE 
RELATION BETWEEN ORGANIC AND 
InorGanic Wortps. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Physiology for Practical 
Use. By various Writers. With 
50 Illustrations. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
12s. 6d. 


An Atlas of Diseases of the 
Membrana Tympani. ‘With De- 
scriptive Text. Post 8vo, Price £6 6s. 


The Questions of Aural 
Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


0 1b MG 
The Art of Furnishing. 


A Popular Treatise on the Principles 
of Furmishing, based on the Laws of 
Common Sense, Requirement, and 
Picturesque Effect. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HOCKLEY (W. B.). 
Tales of the Zenana; or, 
A Nuwab’s Leisure Hours. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Pandurang Hari.” With 
a Preface by Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 21s. 


Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 
moirs of a Hindoo, A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty yearsago. With 
a Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. 
Frere, G.C.S.1., &c. 2vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price ars. 


HOFFBAUER (Capt.). 


The German Artillery in 
the Battles near Metz: Based 
on the official reports of the German 
Artillery. Translated by Capt. E. 


O. Hollist. With Map and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price ars. 
Hogan, M.P. 


A Novel. 3 vols. Crown8yvo. Cloth. 


HOLMES (E. G. A.). 


Poems. Fcap. 8vo. 
price 5s. 


Cloth, 
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HOLROYD (Major W. R. M.) 


Tas-hil ul Kalam; or, 
Hindustani made Easy. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


HOOPER (Mary). 


Little Dinners: How to 
Serve them with Elegance and 
Economy. Twelfth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


Cookery for Invalids, Per- 
sons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3s. 6d. 


Every-Day Meals. Being 
Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Sup- 
per. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


HOOPER (Mrs. G.). 
The House of Raby. With 


a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


HOPKINS (M.). 
The Port of Refuge; or, 


Counsel and Aid to Shipmasters in 
Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown 
8vo. Second and Revised Edition. 
Cloth, price 6s. 


HORNE (William), M.A. 


Reason and Revelation: 
an Examination into the Nature and 
Contents of Scripture Revelation, as 
compared with other Forms of Truth, 
“Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 


HORNER (The Misses). 


Walks in Florence. A New 
and thoroughly Revised Edition. 2 
vols. crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With 
Illustrations. 

Vol. I.—Churches, Streets, and 
Palaces. 1os.6d@. Vol. I1.—Public 
Galleries and Museums. 5s. 


HOWARD (Mary M.). 


Beatrice Aylmer, and other 
Tales. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


HOWARD (Rev. G. B.). 


An Old Legend of St. 


Paul’s. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 


HOWELL (James). 


A Tale of the Sea, Son- 


nets, and other Poems. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


HUGHES (Allison). 
Penelope and other Poems. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
HULL (Edmund C. P.). 


The European in India. 
Witha MepicaL GuIDE FOR ANGLO- 
Inprans. By R. R. S. Mair, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.E. Second Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 


HUMPHREY (Rev. W.). 


Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and 
Cardinal Bellarmine. Demy 8vo. 
Sewed, price 1s. 


HUTTON (James). 


Missionary Life in the 
Southern Seas. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


IGNOTUS. 
Culmshire Folk. A Novel. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
INCHBOLD (J. W.). ; 

Annus Amoris. Sonnets. 


Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


INGELOW (Jean). 


The Little Wonder-horn. 
A Second Series of ‘‘ Stories Told to 
aChild.” With Fifteen Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Off the Skelligs. (Her First 


Romance.) 4 vols. Crown 8yvo. Cloth. 


Indian Bishoprics. By an 
Indian Churchman. Demy 8vo., 6d- 


International Scientific 
Series (The). 


I. The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. Sixth 
Edition, Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 
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International Scientific 
Series (The)—continued. 


II, Physics and Politics ; or, 
Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of ‘‘ Natural Selection” 
and “‘Inheritance” to Political So- 
ciety. By Walter Bagehot. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 


Ill. Foods. By Edward Smith, 
M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


IV. Mind and Body: The Theo- 
ries of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 4s. 


V. The Study of Sociology. 
By Herbert Spencer. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


VI. On the Conservation of 
Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 


VII. Animal Locomotion; or, 
Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., 
etc. With r30 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


VIIL Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Second Edition. Crown 8yvo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


IX. The New Chemistry. By 
Professor J. P. Cooke, of the Har- 
vard University. With 31 Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


X. The Science of Law. By 
Professor Sheldon Amos. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Professor E. J 
Marey. With 117 Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 


XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. By Professor Os- 
car Schmidt (Strasburg University). 
With 26 Illustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 





International Scientific 
Series (The)—continued. 


XIII. The History of the Con- 
flict between Religion and Sci- 
ence. By J. W. Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. Ninth Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


XIV. Fungi; their Nature, In- 
fluences, Uses, &c. By M. C. 
Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Edited by 
the Rey. M. J. Berkeley, M.A, 
F.L.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ss. 


XV. The Chemical Effects of 
Light and Photography. By Dr. 
Hermann Vogel (Polytechnic Aca- 
demy of Berlin). Translation tho- 
roughly revised. With roo Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ss. 


XVI. The Life and Growth of 
Language. By William Dwight 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in Yale Col- 
lege, New Haven.. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 


XVII. Money and the Mecha- 
nism of Exchange. By W. Stan- 
ley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth, price ss. 


XVIII. The Nature of Light: 
With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel, 
Professor of Physics in the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen. With 188 Illustra- 
tions and a table of Spectra in Chro- 
mo-lithography. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


XIX. Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. By Monsieur Van 
Beneden, Professor of the University 
of Louvain, Correspondent of the 
Institute of France. With 83 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
Schiitzenberger, Director of the 
Chemical Laboratory at the Sor- 
bonne. With 28 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


XXI. The Five Senses of Man. 
By Professor Bernstein, of the Uni- 
versity of Halle. With gx Iilustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ss. 
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International Scientific Jae OF este al G. Le 
Series (The)—continued. Ps = - : a 
XXII. The Theory of Sound in Western India Be oie 
its Relation to Music. By Pro- during the gaa Pe aad 
fessor Pietro Blaserna, of the Royal drawn — os econ 6d ion. 
University of Rome. With numerous Crown 8vo. oth, price 7s. 0d. 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 


8vo. Cloth, price 5s. JENKINS (E.) and RAYMOND 
; (J.), Esqs. 
Forthcoming Volumes. A Legal Handbook for 
i i d Build- 
f. W. Kincpon Ciirrorp, M.A. Architects, Builders, and 
The First panies of the Exact ing Owners. Second Edition Re- 


Sciences explained to the Non-ma- vised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


thematical. 

inf To suse TLD ERS. poe ee ee 

Bodily Motion and Consciousness. The Privilege of Peter and 

W. B. Carrenter, LL.D., F.R.S the Claims of the Roman Church 
=) Be pas aes. 


: confronted with the Scriptures, the 
The Physical Geography of the Sea. Councils, and the ‘Testimony of the 
W. Lauper Linpsay, M.D., 


Popes themselves. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 
F.R.S.E. Mind in the Lower price 3s. 6d. 2 


Animals. 
Sir Joun Lupsock, Bart., F.R.S. JENNINGS (Mire: Wangs. 
On Ants and Bees. Rahel: Her Life and Let- 


ters. With a Portrait from the 
Painting by Daffinger. Square post 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Prof. W. T. TH1sELTON Dyer, B.A., 
B.Sc. Form and Habit in Flowering 
Plants. 


Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. JEVONS (W. Stanley), M.A., 
Spectrum Analysis. 


KD. 


Prof. Micuart Foster, M.D. Pro- Money and the Mechanism 

toplasm and the Cell Theory. Bf Exchange. Second Edition. 

H. Cuartton Bastian, M.D., rown 8vo._ Cloth, price ss. 

FE. RS. The Bramiasian Organ of ee of The International 
ind. ; 


Prof. A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. E r 
Bath ‘Sculpture: Hills, Valleys, | Se ee 


Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes ; Puddings and Sweets. Being 
how they were Produced, and how Three Hundred and Sixty-Five 
they have been Destroyed. Receipts approved by Experience. 


Prof. J. Rosenruat. General Phy- Pawn Ero ane 


siology of Muscles and Nerves. 


KAUFMANN (Rev. M.), B.A. 
P. Bert (Professor of Physiology, Pes ys 


Paris). Forms of Life and other Socialism: Its Nature, its 

Cosmical Conditions. nimi es its Remedies con- 
si 3 8vo. i 

of Comin, A. MD. | Gee = ee 


(Oxon.) Air in its relation to Health. 
KEATINGE (Mrs.). 


JACKSON (T. G,). 
: : Honor Blake: 
Modern Gothic Architec- a Plain Woman. oe 


ture. Crown 8vyo. Cloth, price ss. 8vo. Cloth. 
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KER (David). 


The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 
A Tale of Central Asia. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


The Wild Horseman of 
the Pampas. Illustrated. Crown 
8yvo. Cloth, price ss. 

KING (Alice). 


A Cluster of Lives. 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Crown 


KING (Mrs. Hamilton). 


The Disciples. A Poem. 
Third Edition, with some Notes. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Aspromonte, and other 
Poems. Second Edition. Feap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


KINGSFORD (Rev. F.W.),M.A., 
Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Stamford Hill; 
late Chaplain H. E. I. C. (Bengal 
Presidency). 


Hartham Conferences; or, 
Discussions upon some of the Religi- 
ous Topics of the Day. ‘‘ Audi alte- 
ram partem.” Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


KINGSLEY (Charles), M.A. 


Letters and Memories of 
his Life. Edited by his Wire. 
With 2 Steel engraved Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, and 
a Facsimile of his Handwriting. 
Ninth Edition. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 36s. 


KNIGHT (A. F. C.). 


Poems. ‘Fcap 8yo. 
price ss. 


Cloth, 


LACORDAIRE (Rev. Pére). 


Life: Conferences delivered 
at Toulouse. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. ‘Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3s. 6d. 


Lady of Lipari (The). 


A Poem in Three Cantos. 


1 Feap. 
8vo. Cloth, price ss. 





LAMBERT (Cowley), F.R.G.S. 


A. Trip to Cashmere and 
Ladak. With numerous [Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. (Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LAURIE (J. S.). 


Educational Course of 
Secular School Books for India: 
The First Hindustani 


Reader. Stifflinen wrapper, price 6d. 


The Second Hindustani 
Reader. Stiff linen wrapper,price 6d. 


The Oriental (English) 
Reader. Book L., price 6d¢.; II., 
price 73a.; III., price o¢.; IV., 
price rs. 

Geography of India; with 
Maps and Historical Appendix, 
tracing the Growth of the British 


Empire in Hindustan. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


LAYMANN (Capt.). 


The Frontal Attack of 


Infantry. Translated by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


L. D. S. 


Letters from China and 
Japan. With Illustrated Title-page. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


LEANDER (Richard). 


Fantastic Stories. Trans- 
lated from the German by Paulina 
B: Granville. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


LEATHES (Rev. S.), M.A. 
The Gospel Its Own Wit- 


ness. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


LEE (Rev. F. G.), D.C.L. 
The Other World; or, 


Glimpses of the Supernatural. 2 vols. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 15s. 
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LEE (Holme). 


Her Title of Honour. A 
Book for Girls. New Edition. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 

LENOIR (J.). 
Fayoum; or, Artists in Egypt. 
A Tour with M. Gérome and others. 
With 13 Illustrations. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6a. 

LEWIS (Mary A.). 


A Rat with Three Tales. 
With Four Illustrations by Catherine 
F. Frere. Cloth, price 5s. 


LISTADO (J. T.). 


Civil Service. A Novel. 
2vols. Crown 8yo. Cloth. 
LOCKER (F.). 


London Lyrics. A Newand 
Revised Edition, with Additions and 
a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8yo. 
Cloth, elegant, price 6s. 

Also, an Edition for the People. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


LOMMEL (Dr. E.). 


The Nature of Light: With 
a General Account of Physical Optics. 
Second Edition. With 188 Illustra- 
tions and a Table of Spectra in 
Chromo-lithography. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ss. 

Volume XVIII. of The Interna- 
tional Scientific Series. 


LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 


John Knox and the Church 
of England : His Work inher Pulpit, 
and his Influence upon her Liturgy, 
Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price ras. 


LOTHIAN (Roxburghe). 


Dante and Beatrice from 
1282 to 1290. A Romance. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 24s. 


LOVEL (Edward). 


The Owl’s Nest in the City: 


A Story. Crown 8vo.. Cloth, price 
tos. 6d. 











LOVER (Samuel), R.H.A. 


The Life of Samuel Lover, 
R.H.A.; Artistic, Literary, and 
Musical. With Selections from his 
Unpublished Papers and Correspon- 
dence. By Bayle Bernard. 2 vols. 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 21s. : 


LOWER (M.A.), M.A., F.S.A. 


Wayside Notes in Scandi- 
navia. Being Notes of Travel in 
the North of Europe. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price gs. 


LUCAS (Alice). 


Translations from _ the 
Works of German Poets of the 
18th and roth Centuries. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


LYONS (R. T.), Surg.-Maj. Ben- 
gal Army. 
A Treatise on Relapsing 
Fever. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MACAULAY (J.), M.A., M.D., 
Edin. 


The Truth about Ireland: 
Tours of Observation in 1872 and 
1875. With Remarks on Irish Public 
Questions. Being a Second Edition 
of “Ireland in 1872,” with a New 
and Supplementary Preface. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


MAC CLINTOCK (L.). 
Sir Spangle and the Dingy 


Hen. Illustrated. Square crown 
8yo., price 2s. 6d. 


MAC DONALD (G.). 
Malcolm. With Portrait of 


the Author engraved on Steel. Crown 
8vo. Price 6s. 


St. George and St. Michael. 


3 vols. Crown 8yo. Cloth. 
MACLACHLAN (A.N.C.), M.A. 


William Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland : being a Sketch of 
his Military Life and Character, 
chiefly as exhibited in the General 
Orders of His Royal Highness, 
1745—1747- With Illustrations. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price 15s. 
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MAC KENNA (. J.). 


Plucky Fellows. <A Book 
for Boys. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


At School with an Old 
Dragoon. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 

MAIR (R. S.), M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
The Medical Guide for 


Anglo-Indians. Being a Compen- 
dium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation 
and Regulation of Health. With a 
Supplement on the Management of 
Children in India. Crown 8vo. Limp 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

MANNING (His Eminence Car- 
dinal). 
Essays on Religion and 
Literature. By various Writers. 


Third Series. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price ros. 6d. 


The Independence of the 
Holy See, with an Appendix con- 
taining the Papal Allocution and a 
translation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
5S 


The True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


MAREY (E. J.). 
Animal Mechanics. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. With rrq Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 
Volume XI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


MARKEWITCH (B.). 


The Neglected Question. 
Translated from the Russian, by the 
Princess Ourousoff, and dedicated by 
Express Permission to Her Imperial 
and Royal Highness Marie Alexan- 
drovna, the Duchess of Edinburgh. 
2vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price r4s. 


MARRIOTT (Maj.-Gen. W. F.), 
CISk 
A Grammar of Political 


Economy. Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 





MARSHALL (H.). 


The Story of Sir Edward’s 
Wife. A Novel. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ros. 6d. 


MASTERMAN (jJ.). 


Half-a-dozen Daughters. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


MAUDSEY (Dr. H.). 


Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


Volume VIII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


MAUGHAN (W. C.). 


The Alps of Arabia; or, 
Travels through Egypt, Sinai, Ara- 
bia, and the Holy Land. With Map. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 


MAURICE (C. E.). 
Lives of English Popular 


Leaders. No. 1.—STEPHEN LANG- 
ton. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s.6d. 
No. 2.—TyLer, Batt, and OLp- 
CASTLE. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6a. 


Mazzini (Joseph). 


A Memoir. By E. A. V.. Two 
Photographic Portraits. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 


5S. 
MEDLEY (Lieut.-Col.J.G.),R.E. 


An Autumn Tour in the 
United States and Canada. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


MENZIES (Sutherland). 


Memoirs of Distinguished 
Women. 2 vols. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price tos. 6d. 


MICKLETHWAITE (J. T.), 
F.S.A. 


Modern Parish Churches: 
Their Plan, Design, and Furniture. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
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MILNE (James). 


Tables of Exchange for the :‘ 


Conversion of Sterling Money into 
Indian and Ceylon Currency, at 
Rates from 1s. 8d. to. 2s. 3d. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price £2 2s. 


MIRUS (Maj.-Gen. von). 


Cavalry Field Duty. Trans- 
lated by Major Frank S. Russell, 
x4th (King’s) Hussars. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth limp, price 7s. 6d. ~ 


MIVART (St. George), F.R.S. 


Contemporary Evolution: 
An Essay on some recent Social 
Changes. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6d. 


MOCKLER (E.). 


A Grammar of the Baloo- 
chee Language, as it is spoken in 
Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the 
Persia-Arabic and Roman characters. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


MOORE (Rey. D.), M.A. 


Christ and His Church. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Age and the 


Gospel,” &c. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

MOORE (Rev. T.). 
Sermonettes: on Synony- 


mous Texts, taker from the Bible 
and Book of Common Prayer, for 
the Study, Family Reading, and 
Private Devotion. Small crown 8yo. 
Cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


MORE (R. Jasper). 


Under the Balkans. Notes 
of a Visit to the District of Philip- 
popolis in 1876. With a Map and 
Illustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 6s. 


MORELL (J. R.). 


Euclid Simplified in Me- 
thod and Language. Being a 
Manual of Geometry. Compiled from 
the most important French Works, 
approved by the University of Paris 
and the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 








MORICE (Rev. F. D.), M.A. 
The Olympian and Pythian 
Odes of Pindar. A New Transla- 
tion in English Verse. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7s. 6@. 

MORLEY (Susan). 
Aileen Ferrers. 
2vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


Throstlethwaite. A Novel. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


Margaret Chetwynd. “A 
Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 31s. 6d. 


MORSE (E. S.), Ph.D. 
First Book of Zoology. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. . Cloth, price 5s. 


A Novel. 


MORSHEAD (E. D. A.) 


. The Agamemnon of 
4éschylus. Translated into Eng- 
lish verse. With an Introductory 
Essay. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


MOSTYN (Sydney). 


Perplexity. A Novel. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


MUSGRAVE (Anthony). 


Studies in Political Eco- 
-nomy. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


My Sister Rosalind. 
A Novel. By the Author of ** Chris- 


tiana North,” and “‘ Under the 
Limes.” 2 vols. Cloth. 


NAAKE (J. T.). 
Slavonic Fairy ‘Tales. 
From Russian, Servian, Polish, and 
Bohemian Sources. With Four Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


NEWMAN (J. H.), D.D. 


Characteristics from the 
Writings of. Being Selections 
from his various Works. Arranged 
with the Author's personal approval. 
Third Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 6s. 

** A Portrait of the Rey. Dr. J. H. 
Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price 2s. 6d. 
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NEW WRITER (A). 


Songs of Two Worlds. 
By a New Writer. Third Series. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 


price 5s. 

The Epic of Hades. Third 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
qs. 6d. 


NICHOLSON (Edward B.), Li- 
brarian of the London Institution. 
The Christ Child, and other 


Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 


NOBLE (J. A.). 
ane Pelican’ Papers. 


Reminiscences and Remains of a 
Dweller in the Wilderness. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


NORMAN PEOPLE (The). 
The Norman People, and 


their Existing Descendants in the 
British Dominions and the United 
States of America. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2rs. 


NORRIS (Rev. Alfred). 


The Inner and Outer Life 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


Northern Question (The); 
Or, Russia’s Policy in Turkey un- 
masked. Demy 8vg. Sewed, pricers. 


‘NOTREGE (John), A.M. 


The Spiritual Function of 
_a Presbyter in the Church of 
England. Crown 8vo. Cloth, red 
edges, price 3s. 6d. 


Oriental Sporting Magazine 
(The). ; 
A Reprint of the first 5 Volumes, 


jn 2 Volumes. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 28s. 


Our Increasing Military Dif- 
ficulty, and one Way of Meeting it. 
Demy 8vo. Stitched, price 1s. 


’ PAGE (Capt. S. F.). 
Disciplineand Drill. Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8yo. Price 1s. 





PALGRAVE, (W. Gifford). 


Hermann Agha; An Eastern 
Narrative. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 


PANDURANG HARI; 


Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 
With an Introductory Preface by Sir 
H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.1., C.B. 
Crown 8vo, Price 6s. 


PARKER (Joseph), D.D. 


The Paraclete: An Essay 
on the Personality and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some reference 
to current discussions. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price ras. 


PARR (Harriet). 


Echoes of a Famous Year. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


PAUL (C. Kegan). 


Goethe’s Faust. 
Translation in Rime. 
Cloth, price 6s. 


William Godwin: His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
Handwriting of Godwin and his 
Wife. 2 vols. Square post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 28s. 


The Genius of Christianity 
Unveiled. Being Essays by William 
Godwin never before published. 


A New 


Crown 8vo. 


Edited, with a Preface, by C. 
Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6a. 


PAYNE (John). 
Songs of Life and Death. 


Crown 8vo Cloth, price 5s. 
PAYNE (Prof.). 
Lectures on Education. 


Price 6d. each, 
I. Pestalozzi: the Influence of His 
Principles and Practice. 


II. Frébel and the Kindergarten 
System. Second Edition. 

III. The Science and Art of Educa- 
tion. 

IV. The True Foundation of Science 
Teaching. 
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PAYNE (Prof.)—continued. 


A Visit to German Schools: 
Elementary Schools in Ger- 
many. Notes ofa Professional Tour 
to inspect some of the Kindergartens, 
Primary Schools, Public Girls 
Schools, and Schools for Technical 
Instruction in Hamburgh, Berlin, 
Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, Eisenach, 
in the autumn of 1874. With Critical 
Discussions of the General Principles 
and Practice of Kindergartens and 
other Schemes of Elementary Edu- 
cation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. ° 


PEACOCKE (Georgiana). 


Rays from the Southern 
Cross: Poems. Crown 8vo. With 
Sixteen Full-page Illustrations 
by the Rey. P. Walsh. Cloth elegant, 


price ros. 6d. 


PELLETAN (E.). 


The Desert Pastor, Jean 
Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French. By Colonel E. P. De 
L’Hoste. Witha Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
38. 6d. 


PENNELL (H. Cholmondeley). 


Pegasus Resaddled. By 
the Author of “ Puck on Pegasus,” 
&c. &c. With Ten Full-page Illus- 
trations by George Du Maurier. 
Feap. 4to. Cloth elegant, price 
128. 6a. : 


PENRICE (Maj. J.), B.A. 


A Dictionary and Glossary 
of the Ko-ran. With copious Gram- 
matical References and Explanations 
of the Text. 4to. Cloth, price ars. 


PERCEVAL (Rev. P.). 


Tamil Proverbs, with their 
English Translation. Containing 
upwards of Six Thousand Proverbs. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. Sewed, 
price gs. 


PERRY (Rev. S. J.), F.R.S. ° 


Notes of a Voyage to Ker- 
guelen Island, to observe the 
‘Transit of Venus. Demy 8vo. Sewed, 
price 2s, 


PFEIFFER (Emily). 


PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar). 


The Races of Man and 
their Geographical Distribution. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 


PETTIGREW (J. Bell), M.D. 
F.R.S. 


Animal Locomotion; or, 
Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
With 1x30 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

Volume VII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


Glan Alarch: His Silence 
and Song. A Poem. Crown 8vo., 
price 6s. 


PIGGOT (J.), F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 


Persia—Ancient and Mo- 
dern. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 1os. 6d. 


PLAYFAIR (Lieut.-Col.), Her 


Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General 
in Algiers. : 

Travels in the Footsteps of 
Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 
Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce’s 
original Drawings, Photographs, 
Maps, &c. Royal 4to. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 
43 35. 


POUSHKIN (A. S.). 


Russian Romance. 
Translated from the Tales of Belkin,: 
etc. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer (#é¢ 
Mouravieff). Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


POWER (H.). 


Our Invalids : How shall 
we Employ and Amuse Them ? 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


POWLETT (Lieut. N.), R.A. 


Eastern Legends and 
Stories in English Verse. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


PRESBYTER. 


Unfoldings of Christian 
Hope. An Essay showing that the 
Doctrine contained in the Damna- 
tory Clauses of the Creed commonly 
called Athanasian is unscriptural. 
Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
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PRICE (Prof. Bonamy). 


Currency and Banking. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


PROCTOR (Richard A.), B.A. 


Our Placeamong Infinities. 
A Series of Essays contrasting our 
little abode in space and time with 
the Infinities around us. To which 
are added Essays on “ Astrology,” 
and ‘‘ The Jewish Sabbath.” Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
6s. 


The Expanse of Heaven. 
A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. With a Frontis- 
piece. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 


The Volunteer, the Militia- 
man, and the Regular Soldier, 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 5s. 


RANKING (B. M.). 


Streams from Hidden 
Sources. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 


REANEY (Mrs. G. S.). 


Waking and Working; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


Sunbeam Willie, and other 
Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo. Cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


Reginald Bramble. 


A Cynic of the Nineteenth Century. 
An Autobiography. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price tos. 6d. 


RHOADES (James). 


Timoleon. A Dramatic Poem. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


RIBOT (Prof. Th.). 


Contemporary English Psy- 
chology. Second Edition. A Re- 
wised and Corrected Translation from 
the latest French Edition. Large 
post 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 
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RIBOT (Prof. Th.)—continued. 


Heredity: A Psychological 
Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 
its Causes, and its Consequences. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 


RINK (Chevalier Dr. Henry). 


Greenland : Its People and 
its Products. By the Chevalier 
Dr. Henry Rink, President of the 
Greenland Board of Trade. With 
sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the 
Eskimo, anda Map. Edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown. Crown 8vo. Price 
tos. 6d. 


ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 


F. W.), M.A., of Brighton. 


Notes on Genesis. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo., price ss. 


New and Cheaper Editions :— 


The Late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, M.A., Life and Let- 
ters of. Edited by the Rev. Stop- 
ford Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to the Queen. 


I. 2 vols., uniform with the Ser- 
mons, With Steel Portrait. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Il. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo., 
with Two Steel Portraits. “Cloth, 
price 12s. 


III. A Popular Edition, in x vol. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


Sermons. Four Series. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 


Expository Lectures on 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians. A New Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


Lectures and Addresses, 
with other literary remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 5s 


An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s ‘*In Memoriam.” (Dedi- 
cated by Permission to the Poet- 
Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 
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ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
F. W.), M.A.—continued. 


The Education of the 
Human Race. | Translated from 
the German of Gotthold. Ephraim 
Lessing. cap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
2s. 6d. 

The above Works can also be had 
bound in half-morocco. 
*,* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price 2s. 6d. 


ROSS (Mrs. E.), (‘‘ Nelsie Brook”), 


Daddy’s Pet. A Sketch 
from Humble Life. With Six Ilus- 
trations. Royal x6mo. Cloth, price 


Is. 
+ 


RUSSELL (E. R.). 


Irving as Hamlet. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. Sewed, price 
Is. 


RUSSELL (Major Frank S.). 


Russian Wars with Turkey. 
With Two Maps. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo., price 6s. 


RUSSELL (W. C.). 


Memoirs of Mrs. Letitia 
Boothby. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6a. ' 


, 


RUTHERFORD (John). 
The Secret History of the 


Fenian Conspiracy; its Origin, 
Objects, and Ramifications. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 18s. 


SADLER (S. W.), R.N. 


The African Cruiser. <A 
Midshipman’s Adventures on the 
West Coast. With Three Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


SAMAROW (G.). 


For Sceptre and Crown. A 
Romance of the Present Time. 
Translated by Fanny Wormald. 2 
vols, Crown 8vo. Cloth, price rss. 


SAUNDERS (Katherine). 
The High Mills. A Novel. 
3 vols. Crown 8yo. Cloth. 


Gideon’s Rock, and other 
Stories. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


- Joan Merryweather,and other 


Stories. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


Margaret and Elizabeth. 
A Story of the Sea. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 


SAUNDERS (John). 


Israel Mort, Overman: 
a Story of the Mine. Crown 8vo. 
Price 6s. 


Hirell. 


Crown 8vo. 
Cheap, Edition. 
piece, price 2s. 


With Frontispiece. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
With Frontis- 


Abel Drake’s Wife. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

Cheap Edition. With Frontis- 


piece, price 2s. 


“SCHELL (Maj. von). 


The Operations of the. 
First Army under Gen. Von 
Goeben. Translated by Col. C. H. 


von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price gs. 
The Operations of the 


First Army under Gen. Von 
Steinmetz. Translated by Captain 
E. O. Hollist. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price tos. 6d. ' 


SCHELLENDORF, (Maj.-Gen. 
B. von). 


The Duties of the General 
Staff. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, zos. 6d. 


SCHERFF (Maj. W. von). . 


Studies in the New In- 
fantry Tactics. Parts I. and II. 
Translated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
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SCHMIDT (Prof. Oscar). 


The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. With 26 Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cluth, price 5s. 

Volume XII. of The International 
Scientific Series, 


SCHUTZENBERGER(Prof.F.). 


Fermentation. With Nu- 
merous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 

Volume XX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


SCOTT (Patrick). 


The Dream and the Deed, 
and other Poems. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 


SCOTT (W. T.). 


Antiquities of an Essex 
Parish ; or, Pages from the History 
of Great Dunmow. Crown 8yo. 
Cloth, price 5s. Sewed, 4s. 


SCOTT (Robert H.). 


Weather Charts and Storm 
Warnings. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Seeking his Fortune, and 
other Stories. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3. 6d. 


SENIOR (N. W,). 


Alexis De Tocqueville. 
Correspondence and Conversations 
with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 
to 1859. Edited by M. C. M. Simp- 
son, 2vols, Large post 8vo, Cloth, 
price 21s. 


Journals Kept in France 
and Italy. From 1848 to 1852. 
With a Sketch of the Revolution of 
1848. Edited by his Daughter, M. 
C. M. Simpson, 2 vols. Post 8yo. 
Cloth, price 24s. 


Seven Autumn Leaves from 
Fairyland. Illustrated with Nine 
Etchings. Square crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 








SEYD (Ernest), F.S.S. 


The Fall in the Price of 
Silver. Its Causes, its Consequen- 
ces, and their Possible Avoidance, 
with Special Reference to India. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


SHADWELL (Mgj.-Gen.), C.B. 


Mountain Warfare.  Illus- 
trated by the Campaign of 1799 in 
Switzerland. Being a Translation 
of the Swiss Narrative compiled from 
the Works of the Archduke Charles, 
Jomini, and others. Also of Notes 
by General H. Dufour on the Cam- 
paign of the Valtelline in 1635. With 
Appendix, Maps, and Introductory 
Remarks. Demy 8vo, Cloth, price 
16s. 


SHELDON (Philip). 


Woman’s a Riddle; or, Baby 
Warmstrey. A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 


SHELLEY (Lady). 


Shelley Memorials from 
Authentic Sources. With (now 
first printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by Percy Bysshe Shelley. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


SHERMAN (Gen. W. T.). 


Memoirs of General W. 
T. Sherman, Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil 
War. By Himself. 2 vols. With 
Map. Demy 8vo _ Cloth, price 24s. 
Copyright English Edition, : 


SHILLITO (Rev. Joseph). 


Womanhood: its Duties, 
Temptations, and Privileges. A Book 
for Young Women. Crown 8yo. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby), M.A. 


Church Tracts, or Studies 
in Modern Problems. By various 
Writers. 2vols. Crown 8yo. Cloth, - 
price ss. each. 


SHUTE (Richard), M.A. 


A Discourse on Truth. 
Post 8vo. Cloth. 
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SMEDLEY (M. B.). 


Boarding-out and Pauper 
Schools for Girls. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6a. 


SMITH (Edward), M.D., LL.B., 
F.R.S. 


Health and Disease, as In- 
fluenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and 
other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
System. A New Edition. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Foods. Profusely Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 

Volume III. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


Practical Dietary for 
Families, Schools, and the La- 
bouring Classes. A New Edition. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Tubercular Consumption 
in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


SMITH (Hubert). 


Tent Life with English 
Gipsies in Norway. With Five 
full-page Engravings and Thirty-one 
smaller Illustrations by Whymper 
and others, and Map of the Country 

* showing Routes. Third Edition. 
Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 21s. 


Some Time in Ireland. 


A Recollection. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


Songs for Music. 


By Four Friends. 
8vo. Cloth, price ss. 
Containing songs by Reginald A. 
Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville 
J. Chester, and Juliana Ewing. 


Square crown 


SPENCER (Herbert). 


The Study of Sociology. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ss. 

Volume V. of The International 
Scientific Series. 





SPICER (H.). 


Otho’s Death Wager. A 
Dark Page of History Illustrated. 
In Five Acts. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 


STEVENSON (Rev. W. F.). 


Hymns for the Church and 
Home. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book 
published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three 

Parts :—I. For Public Worship.— 
II. For Family and Private Worship. 
—III. For Children. 
*,* Published in various forms and 
prices, the latter ranging from 8d. 
to 6s. Lists and full particulars 
will be furnished on application to 
the Publishers. 


STEWART (Prof. Balfour), M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 


On the Conservation of 
Energy. Third Edition. With 
Fourteen Engravings. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 

Volume VI. of The International: 
Scientific Series. 


STONEHEWER (Agnes). 


Monacella: A Legend of 
North Wales. A Poem. Fcap. 8yo. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


STRETTON (Hesba). Author of 
“ Jessica’s First Prayer.” 


Michael Lorio’s Cross and 
other Stories. With Two Illustra- 
pare Royal 16mo. Cloth, price 
1s. 6d. 


The Storm of Life. With 
Ten Illustrations. Sixteenth Thou- 
sand. Royal z6mo. Cloth,price rs. 6d. 


The Crew of the Dolphin. - 
Illustrated. Twelfth Thousand. 
Royal 16mo. Cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


Cassy. Thirty-second Thou- 
sand. With Six Illustrations. Royal 
16mo. Cloth, price rs. 6d. 


The King’s Servants. 
Thirty-eighth Thousand. With Eight 
Illustrations. Royal 16mo. Cloth, 
price 1s, 6d. 
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STRETTON (Hesba)—continued. 


Lost Gip. Fifty-second Thou- 
sand. With Six Illustrations, Royal 
z6mo. Cloth, price rs. 6d. 

** Also a handsomely bound Edi- 
zion, with Twelve T, llustrations, 


Price 2s. 6d. a 
David Lloyd’s Last Will. 
With Four Illustrations. Royal 
r6mo., price 2s. 6d. 

The Wonderful Life. 
Eleventh Thousand, Feap. 8vo. 


Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


A Night and a Day. With 
Frontispiece. _ Eighth “Thousand. 
Royal 16mo. Limp cloth, price 6a. 


Friends till Death. With 
Illustrations and Frontispiece. 
‘Twentieth Thousand. Royal 16mo. 
Cloth, price 1s. 6d.; limp cloth, 
Price 6d. 


Two Christmas Stories. 
With Frontispiece. Fifteenth Thou- 
sand. Royal; 16mo. Limp cloth, 
price 6d. 

Michel Lorio’s Cross, and 
Left Alone. With Frontispiece. 
Twelfth Thousand. Royal x6mo. 
Limp cloth, price 6d. 
Old Transome. With 
Frontispiece. _ Twelfth Thousand. 
Royal r6mo. Limp cloth, price 6d. 
*,* Taken from “The King’s 

Servants.” 


The Worth of a Baby, and 
how Apple-Tree Court was 
won. With Frontispiece. Fifteenth 
Thousand. Royal x16mo. Limp 
cloth, price 6d. 


Hester Morley’s Promise. 


3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
The Doctor’s Dilemma. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


STUBBS (Lieut.-Colonel F. W.) 


The Regiment of Bengal 
Artillery. The History of its 
Organization, Equipment, and War 
Services. Compiled from Published 
Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 32s. 





STUMM (Lieut. Hugo), German 

Military Attaché to the Khivan Ex- 
pedition. 
Russia’s advance East- 
ward. Based on the Official Reports 
of. Translated by Capt. C. E. H. 
VINCENT. With Map. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 


SULLY (James), M.A. 


Sensation and Intuition. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price ros. 67. 


Pessimism: a History and 
a Criticism. Demy 8vo. Price 145. 


Sunnyland Stories. 
By the Author of “Aunt Mary’s Bran 
Pie.” Illustrated. Small 8vo. Cloth, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Sweet Silvery Sayings of 
Shakespeare. Crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


SYME (David). 


Outlines of an Industrial 
Science. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


Tales of the Zenana. 


By the Author of “ Pandurang 
Hari.” 2vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ars. 


TAYLOR (Rev. J. W. A.), M.A. 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 


price 5s. 
TAYLOR (Sir H.). 


Edwin the Fair and Isaac 
Comnenus. A New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 3s, 6d. . 


A Sicilian Summer and 
other Poems. A New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Philip Van Artevelde. <A 
Dramatic Poem. A New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


Works Complete. Author’s 
Edition, in 5 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. each. 

Vols. I. to III. containing the 
Poetical Works, Vols. IV. and V. 
the Prose Works. 
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TAYLOR (Col. Meadows), C.S.1., TENNYSON (Alfred)—continued. 


M.R.I1A. 
The Confessions ofa Thug. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


Tara: a Mahratta Tale. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


TELFER (J. Buchan), F.R.G.S., 
Commander R.N. 


The Crimea and Trans- 
Caucasia. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Maps. 2 vols. Medium 
8vo. Second Edition. Cloth, price 
36s. 


TENNYSON (Alfred). 
The Imperial Library Edi- 


tion. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price £3 13s. 6d.; in Rox- 
burgh binding, 44 7s. 6a. 


Author’s Edition. Complete 
in 6 Volumes. Post 8vo. Cloth gilt ; 
or half-morocco, Roxburgh style :— 


VoL. I. Early Poems, and 
English Idylls. Price 6s.; Rox- 
burgh, 7s. 6a. 


Vou. II. Locksley Hall, 
Lucretius, and other Poems. 
Price 6s. ; Roxburgh, 7s. 6d, 


Vor. FI: The Idytis ‘of 
the King (Comfglete). Price 7s. 6d.; 
Roxburgh, gs. 


Vom. IV. The Princess, 
and Maud. Price 6s.; Roxburgh, 
7s. 6d, 


Vou. V. Enoch Arden, 
and In Memoriam. Price 6s. ; 
_ Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. 


Vou. VI, Dramas. Price 7s. ; 
Roxburgh, 8s. 6d. 


Cabinet Edition, 12 vol- 
umes. Each with Frontispiece. Feap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6d, each. 


CaBINET Ep1ITIon. 12 vols. Com 
plete in handsome Ornamental Case. 
325. : 


‘In Memoriam. 


Pocket Volume Edition. 
13 vols. In neat case, 36s. Ditto, 
ditto. Extra cloth gilt, in case, 42s. 


The Illustrated Edition. I 


vol, Large8vo. Gilt extra, price 25s. 


Idylls of the King, and 
other Poems. Illustrated by Julia 
Margaret Cameron. 2 vols. Folio. 
Half-bound morocco, cloth sides; 
price £6 6s. each. 


Original Editions. 


Poems. Small 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. ‘ 


Maud, and other Poems. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The Princess. Small 8vo. 


Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Idylls of the King. Small 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


Idylls of the King. Com- 
plete. Small 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


The Holy Grail, and other 
Poems. Small 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. . 


Gareth and Lynette. Small 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 


Enoch Arden, &c. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Selections from the above 
Works. Super royal 16mo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. Cloth gilt extra, price 4s. 


Small 


Songs from the above 
Works. Super royal 16mo. Cloth 


extra, price 3s. 6d. . 
Also a cheap edition. 16mo. 


Cloth, price 2s. 62. 


Small 8vo. 
Cloth, price 4s. 


Queen Mary. A Drama. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 


Harold. A Drama, 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


Crown 
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Tennyson for the Young and 
for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Feap. 8vo. Price xs. 6d. 


Tennyson Birthday Book. 
Edited by Emily Shakespear. 32mo. 
Cloth limp, 2s.; cloth extra, 3s. 


THOMAS (Moy). 


A Fight for Life. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

Thomasina. 
A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 

THOMPSON (Alice C.). 
Preludes. A Volume of 
Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 


Thompson (Painter of “‘The Roll 
Call”). 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THOMPSON (Rev. A. S.). 
Home Words for Wan- 


derers. A Volume of Sermons. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


Thoughts in Verse. 
Small Crown 8vo. Cloth, price rs. 6d. 


THRING (Rev. Godfrey), B.A. 


Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


TODD (Herbert), M.A. 


Arvan ; or, The Story of the 
Sword.’ A Poem. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


TODHUNTER (Dr. J.) 


Laurella; and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


TRAHERNE (Mrs. A.), 


The Romantic Annals of 
a Naval Family. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


TRAVERS (Mar.). 


The Spinsters of Blatch- 
ington. A Novel. 2vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 





TRAVERS (Mar.)—continued. 
Waiting for Tidings. By 
the Author of “White and Black.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


wn (Lieut.-Gen. 
Ww. 


Missions in India: the 
System of Education in Government 
and Mission Schools contrasted. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price 2s. 


TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson). 


Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 


TYNDALL (John), L.L.D.,F.R.S. 


The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
and Glaciers. With Twenty-five 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price ss. 

Volume I. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


UMBRA OXONIENSIS. 


Results of the expostu- 
lation of the Right Honourable 
W. E. Gladstone, in_ their 
Relation to the Unity of Roman 
Catholicism. Large fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 


UPTON (Richard D.), Capt. 


Newmarket and Arabia. 
An Examination of the Descent of 
Racers and Coursers. With Pedi- 
grees and Frontispiece. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price gs. 


VAMBERY (Prof. A.). 
Bokhara: Its History and’ 


‘ Conquest. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 18s. 

VAN BENEDEN (Mons.). 
Animal Parasites and 


Messmates. With 83 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cloth, price 5s. 


Volume XIX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 
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VANESSA. 
By the Author of ‘ Thomasina,’”’ 
&c. A Novel. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


VINCENT (Capt. C. E. H.). 


Elementary Military 
Geography, Reconnoitring, 
and Sketching. Compiled for 
Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Soldiers of all Arms. Square 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


VOGEL (Dr. Hermann). 


The Chemical effects of 
Light and Photography, in their 
application to Art, Science, and 
Industry. The translation thoroughly 
revised. With roo Illustrations, in- 
cluding same beautiful specimens of 
Photography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


Volume XV. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


VYNER (Lady Mary). 


Every day a _ Portion. 
Adapted from the Bible and the 
Prayer Book, for the Private Devo- 
tions of those living in Widowhood. 
Collected and edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner. Square crown 8vo. Cloth 
extra, price 5s, 


Waiting for Tidings. 


By the Author of ‘‘ White and 
Black.” 3 vols. Crown8vo. Cloth. 


WARTENSLEBEN (Count H. 
von). 


The Operations of the 
South Army in January and 
February, 1871. Compiled from 
the Official War Documents of the 
Head-quarters of the Southern Army. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 


Wright. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, pricé 6s. - 
The Operations of the 


First Army under Gen. von 
Manteuffel. Translated by Colonel 
C. H. von Wright. Uniform with 
the above. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
Os. 





WATERFIELD, W. 
Hymns for Holy Days and 
Seasons. 32mo. Cloth, price rs. 64. 
WAY (A.), M.A. 
The Odes of Horace Liter- 


ally Translated in Metre. Fcap. 

8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 
WEDMORE (F.). 

Two Girls. 2 vols. Crown 

8vo. Cloth. 

What ’tis to Love. By the 


Author of ‘‘Flora Adair,” ‘“ The 
Value of Fostertown.” 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 


WELLS (Capt. John C.), R.N. 
Spitzbergen—The Gate- 
way to the Polynia ; or, A Voyage 
to Spitzbergen. With numerous II- 
lustrations by Whymper and others, 
and Map. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


WETMORE (W. S)). 


Commercial Telegraphic 
Code. Second Edition. Post 4to. 
Boards, price 42s. 


What ’tis to Love. 


By the Author of “‘ Flora Adair,” 
“The Value of Fosterstown.” 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


WHITAKER (Florence). 


Christy’s Inheritance. A 
London Story. Illustrated. Royal 
z16mo. Cloth, price rs. 6d. 


WHITE (A. D.), LL.D. 


Warfare of Science. With 


Prefatory Note by Professor Tyndall. 
Crown 8yo.. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


WHITE (Capt. F. B. P.). 


The Substantive Seniority 
Army List—Majors and Cap- 
tains. 8yvo. Sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.), of Yale 
College, New Haven. 


The Life and Growth of 
Language. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 55. Copyright 
Edition. 

Volume XVI. of The Internationa 
Scientific Series, 
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WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.), of Yale 
College, New Haven—continued. 


Essentials of English 
Grammar for the Use of Schools. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


WHITTLE (J. L.), A.M. 


Catholicism and the Vati- 
can. Witha Narrative of the Old 
Catholic Congress at Munich. 
Second Edition. Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


WICKHAM (Capt. E. H., R.A.) 


Influence of Firearms upon 
Tactics: Historical and Critical 
Investigations. By an OFFICER OF 
SurERIOR Rank (in the German 
Army). Translated by Captain E. 
H. Wickham, Demy &vo. 
Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


WILBERFORCE (H. W.). 
The Church and the Em- 


pires. Historical Periods. Pre- 
ceded by a Memoir of the Author 
by John Henry Newman, D.D. of 
the Oratory. With Portrait. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price zos. 6d. 


WILKINSON (T. L.). 


Short Lectures on the Land 
Laws. Delivered before the Work- 
ing Men’s College. Crown 8vo. 
Limp Cloth, price 2s. 


WILLIAMS (A. Lukyn). 


Famines in India; their 
Causes and Possible Prevention. 
The Essay for the Le Bas Prize, 1875. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


WILLIAMS (Rowland), D.D. 


Life and Letters of, with Ex- 
tracts from his Note-Books. Edited 
by Mrs. Rowland Williams. With 
a Photographic Portrait. 2 vols, 
Large post 8vo. Cloth, price 24s. 


Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
sels and Collects for Devout 
Persons. Edited by his Widow. 
New and Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
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WILLIS (R., M.D.) 
Servetus and Calvin: a 


Study of an Important Epoch in the 
Early History of the Reformation. 


8vo. Cloth, price 16s, 
WILLOUGHBY (The _ Hon. 
Mrs.). 

On the North Wind— 


Thistledown. A Volume of Poems. 
Elegantly bound. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


WILSON (H. Schiitz). 


Studies and Romances. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


WILSON (Lieut.-Col. C. T.). 


James the Second and the 
Duke of Berwick. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 12s. 6d, 


WINTERBOTHAM (Rev. R.), 
M.A., B.Sc. 
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